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FOREWORD 


RELIcIon is quite obviously one of the most powerful and persistent of all the 
social forces. Its antiquity, its universality, and the infinite variety of expression 
combine to make a study of this subject one of the most interesting: 

‘ Organized religion plays an important role in our own society. These institu- 
tions and thought have influenced to a considerable extent our economic and po- 
‘litical structure, the nature of our educational institutions, and the norms and 
values in family life. Much of our art is religiously motivated. There is scarcely 
a sphere of man’s life that is left untouched by the conditioning effect of religious 
ideas. Its influences are to be observed at every turn in the road from the time 
we are born until we die. Beliefs about the hereafter frequently become impor- 
tant in determining modes of behavior on this earth. The Bible is appealed to as 
Authority by Fundamentalists and Liberals alike. It continues to be the world’s 
best seller. 

The symbolic expression of religious ideas surrounds us from the church spires, 
religious holidays and music, the Christian calendar, to the coinage system with the 
words engraved, “In God We Trust.” In the folklore, children are taught that 
babies are sent from God, and in the lawbooks and courts certain events, such as 
shipwreck and cyclones, are still characterized as “acts of God.” 

On the other hand, in the pattern of the interrelationship of our social institu- 
tions, organized religion has been greatly influenced by the political, economic, and 
educational systems, and the dynamic needs of the family. Social change has 
deeply affected church, life.. The increased secularization of religious institutions 
over a long period of years is a cause of grave concern on the part of religiously 
minded people who are fearful lest “worldliness” overtake the churches. 

The present volume is limited to a discussion of “Organized Religion in the 
United States.” The topic is still an ambitious one, though confined to our geo- 
graphical area. Many important aspects of religious life in this country had to be 
omitted, much to our regret. In addition, our contributor on the topic of “The 
Churches and Education” found that he was unable, due to unavoidable circum- 
stances, to complete his article. This omission leaves a gap in the volume the rea- 
son for which the reader will readily understand. 

` The special editor wishes to express his thanks to all those who have made the 
present volume possible, either by direct contributions in the form of articles, or - 
by valuable suggestions and aid. 

The various writers have attempted to be objective in the presentation of ma- 
terial. At times personal views and interpretations have been evident. However, 
any student of society must analyze and interpret data as they appear to him, 
Whether the editor agrees with the various writers is unimportant. Moreover, any 
differences of opinion expressed among the contributors are testimony to the variety 
of ways of looking at religious phenomena, and to the fact that in the United States 
we continue to hold to the principles of freedom of speech and the expression of 
religious ideas. 

Ray H. ABRAMS 
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Religious Institutions 


By J. O. HERTZLER 


UE to the varied, complex, and 
protean nature of religion, no in- 
terpretation of it in either its individual 
or its social aspects will meet with uni- 
versal acceptance. The particular cult- 
ist or religious professional can be very 
explicit about what religion is, or about 
what passes for religion with him, but 
many others will not accept his defini- 
tion, and will disagree with him as to 
what must be included as essential or 
rejected as contrary or unimportant. 
“Religion” for one person or group may 
be irreligion for others. Yet every- 
where religion is a great human reality 
—a fact both of the individual con- 
sciousness and of the institutional order. 


THE NATURE OF RELIGION 


Religion is a spontaneously appear- 
ing, perennial, and universal attribute 
of man. Its beginning is unknown. 
Among almost all peoples and in all 
times and places there are aspects of 
individual consciousness and poignant 
human experiences on the one hand, 
and social quests and dominant expres- 
sional and regulatory features of the in- 
stitutional system on the other, which 
are denominated as specifically reli- 
gious. From earliest times, as a French 
writer has said, man has been “incur- 
ably religious.” 

A popular book on religion some 
years back opened with the dramatic 
statement: ‘In the beginning there was 
fear; and fear was in the heart of man; 
and fear controlled man.”? Religion 
seemingly grows out of the fact that man 
lives in an atmosphere of uncertainty, 
insecurity, and incompletion. He is con- 


1 Lewis Browne, This Believing World (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1939), p. 27. 


cerned about the unknowns and inex- 
plicables about him. The element of 
chance, here and hereafter, everlastingly 
must be contended with. Man is awed 
and dismayed by the enormity, the stu- 
pendous forces and inexorable processes, 
the timelessness, of the universe. He 
feels himself in the presence of some- 
thing which in its complexity, its power, 
and its mystery passes comprehension. 
As he faces the more or less recurrent 
crises of life—the holocausts of nature, 
war and revolt, accident, pestilence, and 
sickness, personal defeat and humilia- 
tion, the nature of life, the mystery of 
death, the enigma of the hereafter—he 
wonders about the security of himself 
and his group, about the continuity of 
himself. There are the disillusionments 
and tribulations as he associates with 
his fellow men, as well as the urgent so- 
cial “needs” that seem to be beyond his 
satisfaction or control. There is often 
a feeling of not living a sufficiently full 
and good life. 

Man has the conception of a super- 
natural, extrahuman Something, which 
is the cause and manipulator of forces 
or powers at work in the universe. He 
feels- that. he is dependent upon this 
power or powers, and that they mightily 
affect his present well-being; often, also, 
his ultimate destiny. 

Religion is one phase of man’s cul- 
tural system—a body of attitudes, ideas, 
and techniques—-whereby he explains 
and adjusts himself to the unknown, the 
mysterious, and the mighty. By means 
of the various elements of religion he 
reaches out beyond the mundane—the 
material, the social, the readily know- 
able and observable, the relative, the 
temporary, the things and affairs more 
or less within his natural means of con- 
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trol—and tries to achieve a harmonious 
relationship with this power. 


Religion and magic 


This effort raises the distinction be- 
tween religion and its universal and 
seemingly inseparable complemerit, 
magic. Both relate to the mysterious 
power. Strictly, magic looks upon the 
universe as mechanistic and passive. 
There is in the universe mystical force 
or mana which is independent of human 
limitations. By the use of proper pro- 
cedures one can exert power over this 
mysterious force and thwart it if cir- 
cumstances so indicate; or, one can ap- 
propriate the mana and compel it to 
serve one’s own human ends. Magic is 
a technique for controlling the unknown 
cause to produce a desired effect. The 
process is of a manipulative nature and 
is practically automatic. Magic is, in a 
sense, the predecessor and ancestor of 
science. 

Religion, on the other hand, personal- 
izes the supernatural power or powers, 
and regards them as voluntary agents. 
It is a technique for communicating 
with them and establishing friendly re- 
lations with them. Religion involves 
worship and prayer; it implies devotion 
and allegiance; it is a matter of emotion 
and moral attitude. 

In spite of the distinction just drawn, 
the difference is one of degree rather 
than of kind; the occult and personal- 
ized aspects of the supernatural cannot 
be separated. Religion has never en- 
tirely displaced magic. Magical prac- 
tices still persist even in the so-called 
“higher” religions to this day. 


Belief and faith 


Basically, religion consists of a set of 
mighty hypotheses and postulates which 
we know as beliefs. These are the prod- 
ucts of the consciousness of individuals 
and groups. Most men believe in these 
unseen forces in the universe, which 


they usually personify, since they can- 
not communicate with an abstraction. 
They believe that these beings perti- 
nently affect the present individual and 
social welfare and the eternal destiny of 
mankind. They believe that various 
individual and social practices and other 
cultural vehicles will effect communica- 
tion with and adaptation to these pow- 
ers. Occasionally a body of ideas which 
avoids the supernatural passes as reli- 
gious and is a matter of belief; e.g., the 
sacredness of man’s relationship to his 
fellow men. ` 

A given group’s strongly held beliefs 
are invariably intertwined with value 
judgments regarding the supernatural or 
the sacred. These value judgments com- 
bined with the basic beliefs constitute a ` 
faith. Faith involves ideals and objec- 
tives and aspirations. It is “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen” (Heb. 11: 1). 
It has dynamic quality; it gives men 
strength “to move mountains.” To have 
faith is to be faithful; that is, to hold 
fast to the values and their implications, ` 
to cherish the object or objects of valua- 
tion as something good, to translate the 
values and ideals into thought and ac- 
tion, and often to propagate them. Ob- 
viously, religion in its very nature is a 
matter of many and diverse beliefs and 
faiths. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


From earliest times, the basic, en- 
grossing, and more or less continuous 
human wants and social needs and in- 
terests of mankind have been socially 
satisfied by means of rather complex 
and durable cultural devices which we 
speak of as social institutions. These 
are standardized, accepted, and usually 
enforced systems of social behavior. 
They order, regulate, and correlate the 
activities and relationships of all indi- 
viduals and subgroups of the culture 
area as théy carry on the operations 
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necessary to satisfy the wants and 
needs. By means of them human 
beings, in the different segments of hu- 
man life, live in a co-operative, disci- 
plined, and predictable manner. 

Institutions reflect the physical back- 
_ grounds and the general culture of the 
area of which they are a part; they 
serve as important carriers of culture 
elements. They are the products both 
of long, spontaneous development and 
of deliberate contrivance. They invari- 
ably function as social conservators. 
The problem with most of them is to 
keep them flexible and abreast of the 
times in both their functioning and their 
structure. 

From earliest known times, religion 
has assumed institutionalized forms. 
Apparently it must do certain things for 
individuals and communities, and it can- 
not exist without social expression and 
_ social organization. Even in the most 
highly personalized religion, in the fleet- 
ing cults, and in the modern secular- 
ized forms, there is noticeable, however 
veiled, the influence of institutionaliza- 
tion. Newly originated religions cannot 
outlast a single generation without tak- 
ing on institutional forms. Religious 
systems the world over, though varying 
greatly as to specific factors, functions, 
and features, all conform to the general 
pattern of institutions. 

Religious institutions, especially those 
of the higher cultures, will be briefly dis- 
cussed with respect to (1) their typical 
structural features and (2) the main 
individual and social functions they per- 
form. 


STRUCTURAL FEATURES 


Most institutions, regardless of the 
pivotal social systems of which they are 
functioning parts, are made up of an 
array of constituent elements or “type 
parts.” These elements are both*’of an 
abstract and a tangible nature. Signifi- 
cant are the conceptual and the ideo- 


logical features, the fairly uniform atti- 
tudes and their overt expressions, the 
habits which cause the individuals and 
groups to act institutionally, the codes 
and other normative rules, the personnel 
elements (members and functionaries), 
and the sentiment-charged symbols, the 
physical structures, and the utilitarian 
paxaphernalia.? Counterparts of these 
are found in religious institutions. 


Theologies and creeds š 


Most religions have their bodies of 
ideas, beliefs, doctrines, dogmas, articles 
of faith, ideals, and ideologies rational- 
ized and systematized in the form of 
theologies and creeds; occasionally also 
in mythologies. These are the reasoned 
interpretations * of the religious experi- 
ence of the particular group; they give 
the religious views stability, consistency, 
and order; invariably they are authori- 
tatively established. Some are much 
more elaborate, systematic, and well- 
rationalized than others. 

The theologies of different religious 
groups differ and conflict because of the 
variant interpretations of their religious 
experiences and their world views. For 
the individual of the particular religious 
group, however, the theology brings 
clarity,’ order, and durability into his 
religious experience; for the group, it 
makes possible unity of belief and the 
social transmission of the religious con- 
ceptions. 


Codes 


The conduct supposedly required by 
the supernatural power both among men 
and toward him, if rapport with him’ 
and his followers is to be had, is stated 
rather ‘specifically in commandments, 

2Cf. J. O. Hertzler, Social Institutions (Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press, 1946), pp. 
1-66. 

3 “The content of the intellectual expression 
of religious experience .. .” J. Wach, Soci- 
ology of Religion (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1944), p. 23. 
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lists of taboos, bodies of law, moral 
codes, books of “discipline,” and so on. 
These define religiously satisfactory or 
essential behavior, or they prohibit un- 
desirable or dangerous behavior. These 
formalizations of conduct are closely re- 
lated to the next element. 
Practices and techniques 


Most religions have their complexes 
of standardized practices and techniques 
which function as a means of communi- 
cating with the Supernatural, of express- 
ing awe and. obedience, reverence and 
homage, of appeal, of appeasing and 
propitiating, of securing emotional unity 
among their own members, of increasing 
the intensity of their religious feeling, 
and frequently of propagating their 
faith. As Wach points out, these are 
the practical expressions of religious ex- 
perience, as distinct from the intellec- 
tual; they are religiously inspired acts.* 
Almost universal forms are sacrifices, 
sacred music, drama, dances or other 
rhythmic or united responses or per- 
formances, hymns and chants, invoca- 
tions and benedictions, rituals, liturgies, 
ceremonials, and above all prayer, both 
private and group. 

Among almost all religious groups, 
whether large or small, whether hier- 
archically organized or taking the form 
of a “local congregation,” the greater 
proportion of these techniques, in one 
form or degree of formalization or an- 
other, constitute a set of established pat- 
terns of worship. The widespread prac- 
tices of instructing, indoctrinating, and 
proselyting may also be placed in this 
general category of institutional ele- 
ments. 


Organized groups 
Among the most obvious features of 
religious institutions are the associations 
or organizations of human beings. These 
consist of persons with similar religious 
4 Ibid., p. 26. 


attitudes and interests and holding to a 
common body of beliefs, values, and ob- 
jectives. As a group they feel that their 
massed agreement regarding their be- 
liefs and practices makes these not only 
the most efficacious but often the sole 
means of salvation. Religious bodies . 
are face to face only in their local mani- 
festations; mainly they consist of per- 
sons and groups scattered over wide 
areas, even globally, and bound together 
by an effective system of intercommuni- 
cation. 

The personnel of most religious asso- 
ciations can be divided into laity and 
priesthood or clergy. The laity are the 
great mass of co-operating, rank-and- 
file devotees of a common faith—the ele- 
ment for which all aspects of religion 
exist in the last analysis. The priest- 
hood or clergy are the specialized func- 
tionaries, usually with some degree of 
hierarchical organization. They are pre- 
sumed to have exceptional insight into 
and influence with the unseen Power be- 
cause of their charismata, and hence 
serve as special intermediaries between 
the laity and this Power. They are the 
expert class that is specially versed and 
certificated in doctrine and that pro- 
vides and teaches the special knowledge 
and interpretation; they perform special 
acts of intercession and worship; they 
are empowered to receive confession, ar- 
range forgiveness, and fix penance; they 
usually advise on numerous matters and 
provide various social and spiritual serv- 
ices; and in most religious organizations 
they perform a host of administrative 
functions relating to the mere mundane 
operation of the institutional machinery. 


Symbols and physical equipment 


Almost all religions have their emo- 
tion-charged and emotion-eliciting sym- 
bols such as the cross or crescent, statu- 
ary, images, and. other sacred art ob- 
jects. All have their special material 
equipment and paraphernalia for con- 
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ducting their worship and for carrying 
on their multiple organizational activi- 
ties. Notable are extensive properties 
such as shrines, temples, tabernacles, 
church buildings, abbeys, cathedrals, 
and so on, equipped with altars, bap- 
tismal fonts, organs, pulpits, parish 
- halls, office equipment, not to mention 
such special and occasional additions 
nowadays in the United States as steam 
tables, gymnasia, and bowling alleys. 
The churches are the particular 
though varied form which religious in- 
stitutionalization takes among the Chris- 
tian peoples of Western civilization. 
The church, however, has its counter- 
part ir some degree in all religious sys- 
tems. A particular church consists of a 
body of believers with the same faith. 
It has its special body of doctrine and 
appropriate organizational form; it ca- 
nalizes religious behavior, and does 
much educating and some disciplining. 
Churches will be discussed as to special 
institutional characteristics, contempo- 
rary trends, and problems in several 
other articles in this volume. 


Some Major Funcrions 


The real justification of a social in- 
stitution or anything else that zs, is its 
functioning—the satisfying experiences 
it offers, the services it renders for hu- 
man fulfillment and social well-being. 
This applies also to religious institu- 
tions; otherwise religion could not be 
regarded as a good thing. Religion has 
Significance in both the individual or 
inner and the collectivist, community, or 
social aspects of human life. Without 
attempting even the barest inventory, 
several of the most significant historical 
functions of the religions of the higher 
cultures will be briefly set forth. 


Facilitate religious experience 


In the last analysis, religions are the 
means of inducing, formulating, express- 
ing, enhancing, implementing, and per- 


petuating man’s deepest experience, the 
religious. This is religion’s primary 
raison d’être. Man is first religious; 
the instrumentalities follow. Religion is 
a condition within. 

There is nothing mysterious about re- 
ligious experience; it is as normal, natu- 
ral, and inevitable, with man the special 
kind of creature he is, as experience of 
satisfaction with respect to nutrition and 
reproduction. In common with other 
types of human experience, it seeks the 
satisfaction of needs of great pertinence. 
The significant things in it, at the higher 
religious levels, are the inner emotional, 
mental, and spiritual occurrences which 
fill the pressing human needs of self- 
preservation, self-pacification, and self- 
completion. What are some of the more 
important experiences in the so-called 
higher religions? These will be found 
to be mutually exclusive. 

The chief experience is the sensing of 
communion with the supernatural power. 
In the higher religions this involves also 
a harmonious relationship.» As John 
Fiske put it, man refuses to be psycho- 
logically alone in the universe. He 
wants the feeling that he has something 
outside and beyond himself and his 
kind to go to. Prayer in its higher 
forms is a reverential and usually serene 
conversation with the Divine, whatever 
its form is conceived to be. Worship is 
the various ways in which man ex- 
presses awe, respect, gratitude, and 
allegiance. Prayer and worship epi- 
tomize sacred experience. 

Related to this is the feeling of men 
that they are relatively secure in an or- 
dered, dependable universe. Man has 
the experience of being helpfully allied 

5 “The ,central fact of the higher religious 
experience is communion and union with the 
deity, and the roots of this conception are 
found in all the religious ideas and usages that 
have been formulated and practiced in human 
history.” C. H..Toy, Introduction to the His- 


tory of Religions (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1924), p. 9. 
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with what he cannot fully understand; 
he is a co-ordinate part of all energy 
and being and movement. The universe 
is a safe and permanent home. 

Many of the religions also satisfy for 
many the need of being linked up with 
the ultimate and eternal. Death is not 
permanent defeat and disappearance; 
man has a “second chance.” He is not 
lost in the abyss of endless time; he has 
endless being. He experiences a com- 
manding release from materiality, tem- 
poralness, finiteness; he believes that he 
will achieve infinite and eternal com- 
pletion. 

Religion at its best also offers the ex- 
perience of spiritual fulfillment by in- 
viting man into the highest realm of the 
spirit. As John Burroughs put it in 
Accepting the Universe, “Religion is a 
spiritual flowering, and the man who 
has it not is like a plant that never 
blooms.” It summates, epitomizes, re- 
lates, and conserves all the highest ideals 
and values—ethical, aesthetic, and re- 
ligious--of man found in his culture. 

There is also the possibility among 
higher religions of experiencing con- 
sistent meaning in life and enjoying 
guidance and expansiveness. The kind 
of religious experience that most mod- 
erns seek not only provides, clarifies, 
and relates human yearnings, values, 
ideals, and purposes; it also provides 
facilities and incitements for the devel- 
opment of personality, sociality, and 
creativeness. Under the religious im- 
pulse, whether theistic or humanistic, 
men have joy in living; life leads some- 
where. Religion at its best is out in 
front, ever beckoning and leading on, 
and, as Lippmann put it, “mobilizing all 
man’s scattered energies in one trium- 
phant sense of his own infinite impor- 
tance.” ° 

In addition to these functions within 
man, there have always been the outer, 


je W. Lippmann, A Preface to Morals (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1929), p. 50. 


social functions. The two have never 


been separable. 


Promote social solidarity 


Religion and social life have a pe- 
culiarly intimate connection. Religion 
integrates. Some of the oldest, most 
persistent, and most cohesive forms of - 
social grouping have grown out of re- 
ligion. A common faith or set of ulti- 
mate value judgments, common senti- 
ments, a common worship as well as 
other common experiences, and an in- 
clusive organization have been potent 
factors in knitting together in one soli- 
dary and co-operating body a number— 
often a very large number—of believers. 
These groups have varied widely from 
mere families, primitive totemic groups, 
and small modern cults and sects to the 
memberships of great, widely dispersed 
world religions. 

Durkheim’s famous viewpoint is perti- 
nent here, namely, that every “society” 
is characterized to a certain degree by 
the possession of a common “religion,” 
for religion is essentially a system of 
common values, and without these there 
can be no society.” In fact, Durkheim 
defines religion as “. . . a unified sys- 
tem of beliefs and practices relative to 
sacred things . . . beliefs and practices 
which unite into one single moral com- 
munity ... all those who adhere to 
them.” 8 His view is that every religion 
pertains to a community, and, con- 
versely, every community is in one as- 
pect a religious unit.® 

At any given time most of mankind is 
divided into vast, more or less integrated 
groups based upon somewhat unique 
but uniform religious beliefs. Within 
these groups there is considerable unity; 

TE. Durkheim, Elementary Forms of the 
Religious Life (translated by J. W. Swain), 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1915. 

8 Ibid., p. 47. 

3 Cf. especially T. Parsons, Structure of So- 


cial Action (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1937), Chap. XT, 
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between them there is, with occasional 
highly advertised exceptions, competi- 
tion, even sharp antagonism. 

Most of the religious groups function 
as rallying points. Since religion is a 
matter of belief and faith, there is latent 
a lurking doubt among many of the 
‘members as to whether the beliefs are 
right. But if many thousands or mil- 
lions believe so, the individual is sus- 
tained and assured. This same situa- 
tion, in part at least, leads to proselyt- 
ing, in that this augments the group, as 
well as being a means of sharing “a 
pearl of rare price” with an ever larger 
fellowship. 

The integrating function of religion, 
for good or ill, has often supported .or 
been identified with other groupings— 
political, nationality, class, racial, so- 
ciability, even economic. 

At the same time, religious institu- 
tions have aided in amplifying social 
structure, in creating diversity of social 
groups, and in the specialization of func- 
tions and classes. 


Elevate social standards 


Most of the advanced religions tend 
to incorporate the major social values 
and ideals of the group—the great goals 
of social conduct which have grown out 
of group experience. Such magnificent 
and beneficent conceptions as the 
Golden Ages, past or future, with the 
attendant principles of attainment, the 
Golden or Silver Rules, love as a uni- 
versal social agent,’ service of fellow 
men as an obligation, the high aesthetic 
and ethical principles related to beauty, 
goodness, and justice, the “superior 
man,” the “noble path,” the brother- 
hood of man, and the Good Commu- 
nity, here or elsewhere, have invariably 
stemmed from or been incorporated with 
religions. Religion has thus functioned 
as a great social lighthouse. 

Through its peculiar sanctions re- 
ligion has been able to give these values 


and ideals an emotional drive that has 
made them socializing agents as well, 
The socially approved values have been 
impressed upon individuals and groups 
through creeds and codes and rituals; 
behavior consistent with them has been 
greatly stimulated, energized, and more 
readily enforced. Much maladjustment 
has been avoided, and much construc- 
tive ‘social behavior has been facilitated. 
As part of religious systems, these great 
survival values have also been conserved 
and a continuity has been given to them. 


Agent of social control 


Religion not only integrates and so- 
cializes; it also carries on a related func- 
tion in most social systems, namely, that 
of social control. It is a form of social 
control used by the group to constrain 
the individual through supernatural 
power to conform his beliefs and ac- 
tions to those of his group. Religion 
aids custom and law in making any- 
thing right or wrong. 

It is especially significant to note the 
widespread use of religious sanctions to 
support the ethical codes and moral 
practices among many peoples. Strictly 
speaking, ethical systems consist of the 
systematized and more or less perma- 
nent ideas of right and wrong, or good 
and bad, in conduct among a people, 
along with the accompanying princi- 
ples, customs, and codes. They set up 
the required, approved, and forbidden 
areas of behavior. They exist because 
men must behave in certain ways among 
their fellows; their objectives are purely 
temporal, social, and utilitarian; they 
grow out of long-time, everyday experi- 
ence. Every new ethical rule springs 
from the necessity of providing for some 
new social situation. f 

Almost everywhere, however, these 
purely temporal social requirements, as 
prescribed by custom or stated in com- 
mandments and legal codes, have been 
placed under the irrefutable and in- 
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exorable jurisdiction of the omnipresent, 
omniscient, and omnipotent gods. The 
scheme of supernatural rewards and 
punishments has been marshaled to sup- 
port the mundane codes, the codes thus 
having an efficacy that no mere social 
imagination or desire for group welfare 
could provide. 


Influence other institutions ¿ 


Religion has also functioned as a tre- 
mendous ẹngine of vindication, enforce- 
ment, and sanction of various other in- 
stitutions. In some instances religious 
organizations have actually inaugurated 
social activities in fields not strictly re- 
ligious. 

For thousands of years of man’s 
career, religion has exerted a vast influ- 
ence over economic and political life. 
The gods had to be placated if man was 
to be successful in his economic activi- 
ties; government and law were based on 
or allied with divine dictates. Both the 
economic and the political systems re- 
ceived their validity from on high. To- 
day religion is still called upon to sup- 

- port rulers, contracts, forms of property, 
oaths, and other legal procedures. Di- 
vine blessing is still invoked in behalf of 
governmental agents and enterprises. 

Until a century or so ago most edu- 
cation was under religious auspices and 
much of it was primarily for the trans- 
mission of beliefs and religious usages. 
Some religious organizations still pro- 
vide much education, secular and sacred, 
and try to manipulate public education. 
Religion has set its stamp on sex prac- 
tices, marriage, and the family. 

Much of the recreation of the past 
related to religious festivals, assemblies, 
and holidays; today religious organiza- 
tions try to provide recreation of a cer- 
tain moral quality. Until recently much 
art was used to glorify the gods, illumi- 
nate religious experience, and teach-re- 
ligious lessons; religion still seeks to 
safeguard the aesthetic productions from 


immoral influences. Through most of 
history, charitable, or what we now 
deem social work, activities have been 
carried on under religious auspices. 
Other influences might be mentioned. 
Religion has been the actual mother of 


some, now secular, institutions; the fos- 


ter mother of many. 


A therapeutic agent 


This is a much emphasized function 
to which only the barest attention can 
be given. The various religious experi- 
ences and practices have tended to se- 
cure extrahuman or superhuman aid in 
the ills of life; they have had, and for 
many do still have, much therapeutic 
value. One of the primary objectives 
of religion is to answer questions; it 
never raises them. Individual weak- 
nesses, feelings of insecurity, disbelief 
and doubt, are lost in the common 
strength and unity of the religious fel- 
lowship. The sense of cosmic peace 
frees many a person from a host of 
harassing and distracting fears, frustra- 
tions, and anxieties. 

The belief in immortality, where held, 
functions as a redress for the ills and 
disappointments here and now. The 
tensions accompanying a repressive con- 
sciousness of wrongdoing or “sinning” 
or some tormenting secret are relieved 
for the less self-contained and self-suffi- 
cient by confession, repentance, and 
penance. The feeling of individual in- 
feriority growing out of various social 
situations or individual deficiencies of 


failures is compensated for by coms, 


munion in worship or prayer with a 
friendly but all-victorious Father-God, 
as well as by sympathetic fellowship 
with others who share this faith, and by 
opportunities in religious acts for giv- 
ing vent to emotions and energy. 
Religion is especially important in times 
of travail, tragedy, and crisis. When 
natural holocausts—flood, drought, pes- 
tilence, earthquake—rage; when men 
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are suffering from man-made catas- 
trophe—war, revolution, economic de- 
pression—religion gives them, individu- 
ally and in groups, great solace. When 
life on earth appears chaotic, and when 
great harm and suffering must be en- 
dured, men have not infrequently found 
a refuge in “the everlasting arms.” The 
gods have alleviated much fear and 
saved men from much more. The great 
crisic transitions of life—birth, puberty, 
marriage, death—are also sacramental- 
ized by religion, thus relieving all con- 
cerned from much strain in adjusting 
themselves to the stupendous changes. 

A recent study as to why Americans 
are religious is replete with such phrases 
as: “provides help in times of stress”; 
“gives sense of security”; “furnishes 
moral support”; “gives me courage”; 
“brings comfort”; “gives strength”; 
“gives peace”; “brings contentment”; 
“makes me unafraid to die”; “gives 
assurance”; “makes me self-confident”; 
and so on.?° 


Some SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


There are certain features of religion 
in its recurrent manifestations in human 
societies which have considerable socio- 
logical pertinence. No effort will be 
made to give an exhaustive array, but 
only to present concisely certain social 
scientific observations regarding the in- 
stitutional character of religion which 
have a bearing upon matters treated 
elsewhere in this issue of THE ANNALS. 


Reflect cultural level 


The various elements of religious in- 
stitutions throughout history, like those 
of other institutions, have been essen- 
tially earthly, man-made, and humanly 
administered.1 Of course, man did not 

10 C. S. Braden, “Why People Are Religious 
—A Study in Religious Motivation,” Journal 
of Bible and Religion, Vol. 15 (Jan. 1947), 
` pp, 38-45. 

11 Note the apt phrase of E. S. Ames: “. . . 
from the first religion has been borne in 


devise the universe or produce whatever 
unseen powers there be, but all the in- 
terpretations of these modes of adjust- 
ment to them are man’s. 

Everywhere religion is the product of 
mental and social processes, along with 
science, philosophy, art, and ethics; 
everywhere it is a product of group col- 
laboration, a complex engendered by 
members of a given society under given 
circumstances. Diversities are explained 
by all of the influences—physical, intel- 
lectual, cultural, historical, and social— 
which affect individual and group life. 
From its very nature, religion has been 
a great variable taking many particular 
forms both as between and within dif- 
ferent peoples, regions, and eras. 

It is in such an examination as this 
that the sociology of religion and the 
sociology of knowledge meet. As Toy 
has so well pointed out, the external 
history of religion is the history of the 
processes by which religious sentiments, 
ideas, activities, and organizations have 
attached themselves to the various con- 
ceptions formed by man’s observation, 
reflection, and experience. When intel- 
lectual reactions are bottomed in a 
low or rudimentary culture, religion is 
crude; when culture is chaotic, the re- 
ligion will be also; the more substantial 
the cultural background and the more 
extensive the cultural horizons, the 
higher the plane of thought, the more 
expansive the religious ideas and view- 
points. 

The very nature of the gods is a case 
in point. They reflect and embody 
man’s concepts of both the mundane 
and the extrahuman powers that are 
operative. They are rationalizations of 
man’s conceptions of himself; they have 
rational human qualities and human 
modes of procedure, and are human 
beings in all except power. At a low 


earthen vessels . . .”- Religion (New York: 
Henry Holt, 1929), p. 275. 
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intellectual and cultural level and in a 
circumscribed environment, they are 
crude, local, and often malevolent ghosts 
or spirits. As conceptions of human 
personality, the dignity of man, and 
man’s other ethical views have been 
elevated, the gods have improved .in 


, moral qualities. 


The jurisdiction and sphere of the 
gods has reflected man’s grasp of ’com- 
munity and his systems of physical sci- 
ence. A “universal” religion rests on a 
conception of universal cultural dif- 
fusion. When, finally, the conception is 
reached that all nature is governed by 
natural law, the theistic view assumes 
that the deity works through scientifi- 
cally established natural means. 

Similarly, ritual has quite consist- 
‘ently been the religious application of 
the code of social manners; the abode 
of the soul has changed with the knowl- 
edge of the universe. The methods of 
establishing friendly relations with su- 
pernatural powers have been the same 
as those employed to approach human 
rulers, namely, by gifts, petitions, mes- 
sengers or intermediaries, and tributes.” 

In general, the religion reflects the 
whole background and make-up of a 
people. For example, in the United 
States, religion in its various “Christian” 
manifestations reflects different secular 
groups, interests, and needs; philosophic 
currents; economic and political condi- 
tions; class structure; the multiplicity 
of the cultures developed by the stocks 
and varieties of people who make up the 
population; historical situations such as 
frontier life, the Civil War, immigration, 
industrialization, urbanization, and tech- 
nology. 


Reflect social structure . 


Similarly, religion in its areal and 
group scope has ranged from the clan 
or tribal area, through the city-state, 

12 Toy, op. cit., pp. 8-9, 265-66, 307-9, 450- 
65, 478-79, 484. 
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the state, the nation, the race, and 
finally in some instances has affected a 
fusion of all mankind, depending upon 
the prevailing concept of human inter- 
relationships. In its organization it has 
reflected the general social, including . 
specifically the political, organization. 
Religion has always, of necessity, organ: 
ized itself in accord with the general 
structure of social systems.** 

Religion has always been dependent 
upon changing human experience, and 
it has always been appropriating useful 
ideas and methods from other depart- 
ments of life. It is not something apart. 


Relation to change 


As a strategy for self-preservation and 
spiritual security and‘as a medium of 
social adjustment, religion shifts as all 
else does—though belatedly, as we will 
note below. Even during those periods 
when religious institutions dominated 
all others, they changed. When reli- 
gious organization loses its supremacy 
among institutions, this accommodative 
tendency is much more readily ob- 
served. For example, as physical and 
biological science has advanced in the 
last century, man’s conception and 
grasp of the “natural” have greatly 
modified his interpretation of and de- 
pendence upon the “supernatural”; and 
as social science and his social conscious- 
ness have developed, the relative empha- 
sis upon “God” and “man” has been 
modified. As men have gained con- 
fidence in their accumulating knowledge 
and their demonstrated ability to ma- 
nipulate nature and themselves, they 
have felt more secure; they have wor- 
ried less both about this world and about 
the next. Both naturalism and human- 

13 “In France, for instance, there is still a 
bishop, as a rule, wherever there was a Ro- 
man municipality, and an archbishop wherever 
there was a provincial capitol.” J. M. Robert- 
son, A Short History of Christianity (London: 


Watts, 1902), p. 209. 
14 Toy, op. cit., pp. 7, 405, 465, 481, 538. 
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ism have affected religion mightily. It 
has become less God-centered, more 


man-centered; less passive, more crea- | 


tive; but also less sacred, more secular. 
While religion does accommodate 
itself to intellectual and social change, 
this adjustment is tardy and subject to 
much resistance. All institutions, as 
produtts of the past, as bulwarks 
against chaotic social relationships, and 
as highly organized social instrumentali- 
ties, tend to develop inflexibility in their 
functioning and fail to keep abreast of 
the needs of the times. However, these 
tendencies seem to be greater in organ- 
ized religion than in most other institu- 
tional fields. There is so much of the 
“dead hand” in theology, ritual, and 
the forms of organization. Why? 
Because the major preoccupation of 
religious institutions is with the un- 
known: and mysterious, and they rest 
upon belief and faith, they cannot,be 
checked so readily by normal procedures 
of perception, understanding, and in- 
vestigation. The doctrine is derived 
from revelation and authority, hence is 
strongly authoritarian, even infallible, 
in character. After the doctrine has 
been systematized, the rules of faith 
established, and the forms of worship 
fixed, then any deviations and opinions 
at variance with the officially accepted 
teachings are classed as heresy. Not 
only is experimentalism not encouraged; 
it is looked upon with suspicion. Reli- 
gious organizations, as organizations, are 
at least as likely as others to develop 
precedents, to routinize activities, and 
to acquire a momentum which gives 
them a holdover power in many of their 
operations after these have ceased to 


have pertinence and timeliness. Finally, . 


more than in any other institutional sys- 

tem, religious institutions have a pro- 

tected position and claim to have a 

unique finality. The matter is summa- 

rized in a phrase by MacIver: “Revela- 
15 Cf. Wach, op. cit., p. 142. 


tion stands in the way of revaluation.” 1° 

In concluding the last three sections, 
it may be pointed out that the solution 
is not deinstitutionalization, for the es- 
sential contributions of institutionaliza- 
tion outweigh its evils. To conceive of 
a noninstitutionalized religion is socio- 
logically infantile. The big task is in- 
stitutional reconstruction. Since reli- 
gious agencies of all kinds are made by 
man, they must be and can be continu- 
ally remade. If men are to meet their 
spiritual needs in an ever more’rapidly 
changing world, religion must be rede- 
fined, clarified, reorganized, and sub- 
jected to much thoughtful experimenta- 
tion. 


Religious institutions as’ determiners 


The significance of continual recon- 
struction of religious institutions is un- 
derscored when we examine ever so 
briefly their influence as determiners of 
individual belief and behavior. The 
forces of organized religion are for most 
men really the determiners of the kind 
and quality of their religious life. Even 
in an age of widespread education and 
of freedom of thought, most people feel 
incompetent to think out seriously for 
themselves a satisfying religious philoso- 
phy. They lack the philosophic ca- 
pacity, the intellectual training, and the 
spiritual audacity. They accept the 
ready-made beliefs and routines of 
some organized religious group, fre- 
quently that of their parents or their 
immediate culture group. Even if they 
break away from their particular group 
they are very likely to accept, again at 
second hand, the views of some other 
group. Relatively few persons “go it 
alone” with a more or less effective set 
of beliefs of their own devising. 

This means also, of course, that the 
peculiar religious needs of many indi- 
viduals are not satisfactorily met. 


16 R. M. MacIver, Society (New York: Far- 
rar and Rinehart, 1937), p. 319. 
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Many people object to accepting faith 
like the multiplication table.’ Hence, 
most faiths are accepted today with 
considerable mental reservation by at 
least a portion of the population. 


Overinstitutionalization 


Organized religions tend to become 
overorganized, from the very fact of 
their organization as “going concerns” 
and the resulting emphasis on their 


structural aspects, the fact that they are . 


used for’ control purposes, that they are 
established and autonomous. They be- 
come ends in themselves rather than 
means. The real end is lost sight of. 
There is an overemphasis on machinery, 
fixed and standardized forms and creeds 
and theologies, and even souls that fit 
into a special pattern. The personnel, 
both professional and Jay, drift into a 
more or less perfunctory and mechani- 
cal way of acting. Religious experience 
and expression are then easily confused 
with theology and ritual, “sacred” aes- 
thetics, ceremonies, minor and very 
temporary details—even check-writing 
and attending church-promoted clubs. 
The organization is likely to pose and 
exaggerate. This also makes for in- 
tolerance and artificiality. 

The most sinister fact, though, is that 
it is easier to administer the affairs of 
an organization than it is to keep creeds 
flexible, codes of conduct clear and un- 
compromised, and the life.of the spirit 
immanent. Historically this has meant 
either the eventual disappearance of the 
particular religious organization or, more 
commonly, reform or schism, especially 
in the form of new sects and cults. 


DECLINE OF INSTITUTIONALIZED RE- 
LIGION IN THE UNITED STATES 
Among. primitive peoples, in most an- 
‘cient civilizations, in medieval Europe, 
and in certain portions of the modern 
world, the prevailing religion has exer- 
cised quite uniform control over the en- 


tire population of a political, ethnic, or 
culture area. It was a uniform, uni- 


_versal, and unavoidable social compul- 


sive. But in the Western world increas- 
ingly, and especially in the United 
States, religion has undergone a series 
of changes which have mightily dimin- 
ished its institutional sway. 

Lack of space prevents more than 
mention of these changes. Frequently 
emphasized are: the voluntary nature 
of participation as against automatic or 
compulsory membership in other -eras 
and areas, with the attendant loss of en- 
forcement power, especially the enforce- 
ment which the state gives various insti- 
tutions; the encroachment of science 
upon the realm of the unknown and su- 
pernatural, and less preoccupation with 
the mysteries of life; the divided loyal- 
ties and divided organizational support 
due to the multiplication of diverse and 
evep competitive denominations, sects, 
and cults, and the consequent confusion 
of beliefs; the fact that in the United 
States no more than half the total popu- 
lation admit membership in these vari- 
ous organized groups; the loss of an 
array of social services to or a losing 
competition with a host of nonreligious 
agencies, especially semipublic organiza- 
tions and the modern “service” state, 
and the pressure to support these latter, 
for example, as community chest con- 
tributors and taxpayers; the seculariza- 
tion of thought generally as against the 
theocentric thinking of medieval society, 
for example, and the accommodation of 
both laity and clergy to these secular 
currents; and the loss of much of the 
prophetic, proselyting, and reformist 
power of religion." 

Organized religion has become a 
purely voluntary, semiprivate affair; its 

17 “The Western community is a secular 
community in which religion is tolerated, but 
no longer gives the regulative principles for 
every kind of human activity.” A. H. Hourani, 


Syria and Lebanon (London and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1946), p. 81. 
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jurisdiction, for better or worse, is di- 
vided, and its power to standardize be- 
havior and exercise social control, either 
for individuals or for groups, has dimin- 
ished as that of various other institu- 
tions has been augmented; its influence 
has evaporated from one department 
of life after another. On the basis of 
the more common criteria of an institu- 
tion, some social scientists are inclined 


- to raise the issue as to whether it can ` 


properly be designated today as an in- 
stitution. At any rate, religious insti- 
18 Cf. R. C. Angell, The Integration of Ameri- 


can Society (New York: McGraw-Hill Book, 
Co., 1941), p. 159, 


tutions have lost their centrality; they 
“speak with a divided voice.” 


Wuar Next? 


The solution of this situation is not 
a state church with autoniatic member- 
ship’ and nation-wide hegemony, not an 
abandonment of freedom of thought 
and freedom of worship, not any relaxa- 
tion of tolerance and catholicity of re- 
ligious thinking and acting. Walking 
backward is not a way out. However, 
one of the most luminous texts in the 
book of life is: “Above all religions is 
religion.” What és the next phase of or- 
ganized religion in the United States? 
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Characteristics of American Organized Religion 


By WINFRED E. Garrison 


HEN . organized religion in 
America is viewed in one con- 

tinuous panorama, from the beginning 
of the Federal period to the present 
time, its most conspicuous and distinc- 
tive features seem to be these: the full 
flowering of the denominational system; 
revivalism, or evangelism; the “social 
gospel”; and the trend toward co-opera- 
tion and union among denominations. 

Back of these characteristics of organ- 
ized religion lie certain environmental 
factors which are primarily political, 
geographic, social, and economic. The 
chief of these are: the complete equality 
of all churches and of all citizens before 
the law, regardless of their religion or 
lack of it, and the absence of gov- 
ernmental control or support for the 
churches; the newness of the country 
at the beginning of the Federal period, 
with a small population in a vast area; 
the small proportion of church members 
in the total population at that time; the 
volume and variety of immigration; an 
expanding economy, with rapid increase 
of population, wealth, occupied area, 
and social and cultural institutions; ur- 
banization and the shift from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial économy. 

Putting these causes and conse- 
quences together, we may arrive at 
some such list of topics as the follow- 
ing which will guide our exploration of 
the phenomena of institutional religion 
in America: (1) free churches in a free 
society—a new idea; (2) the denomina- 
tional system; (3) a new country and an 
advancing frontier; (4) revivalism; (5) 
immigration and its consequences; (6) 
the recovered sense of social responsi- 
bility; (7) trends toward unity. 
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RELIGIOUS MOTIVES FOR 
COLONIZATION 


The religious motive for colonization 
in America was genuine, though mingled 
with other factors. The earliest appeals 
for settlers by the great companies which 
had received royal grants of land took 
account of patriotic, religious, and eco- 
nomic interests on the part of prospec- 
tive colonists. The geographer Richard 
Hakluyt, the most ardent apostle of 
colonization, was a preacher by profes- 
sion. In the closing years of Elizabeth 
and the early years of James I, many of 
the clergy were on the pay rolls of the 
companies, and their “colonization ser- 
mons” sounded these three notes with 
equal fervor. 

The patriotic purpose was to promote 
British commerce and to establish a 
British Empire that would be a match 
for the Spanish Empire which was al- 
ready great and was still growing. 

The religious appeal was twofold: 
first, a British Empire would be a Prot- 
estant counterpoise to Spain’s colonial 
contribution to Roman Catholic power 
and prestige; second, there were heathen 
in America to whom the gospel should 
be preached. The second of these proj- 
ects failed and was soon forgotten, but 
the first succeeded. The Protestant 
motivation was intensified as the Brit- 
ish colonies found themselves hemmed 
in between a French Catholic Canada 
and a Spanish Catholic Florida, Carib- 
bean, and South America. As the 
boundaries became settled, the tension 
of this struggle diminished and other co- 
lonial interests, political and economic, 
took first place. But the colonists 
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along the Atlantic seaboard were not al- 
lowed to forget that they were holding 
a Protestant “rampart” (the word was 
often used) against an otherwise solidly 
Roman Catholic New World. 

The economic appeal for the enlist- 
ment of colonists dwelt upon the fer- 
tility of the soil, the rich variety of its 
products, and the opportunity for the 
common laborer to become an independ- 
ent Jandlord—such an opportunity as 
the land-hungry commoners of England 
had not enjoyed since the heptarchy. 

The chief motive of the Puritan mi- 
gration to New England was the desire 
to set up a Puritan commonwealth. 
The founders of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut did not, of course, come to es- 
tablish a regime of religious liberty for 
all men. They followed what was the 
universal pattern of thought—except in 
the minds of a few despised radicals— 
when they planned to set up states in 
which their own type of religion would 
be dominant and all others either ex- 
cluded or subordinated. But many 
came with them who had no religious 
motive at all. Captain Miles Standish 
was one of several in the Mayflower 
company who were not members of the 
Pilgrim congregation. Thousands came 
to New England to escape starvation, to 
find work, to get land, to gain economic 
security. But, on the whole, the re- 
ligious motive in the entire enterprise 
was strong. 


GROWTH OF TOLERANCE 


Although there were established 
churches in nine of the thirteen colo- 
nies, there was a rapid, though some- 
what uneven, growth of toleration for 
dissenters. The tight New England 
system of government exclusively by 
the “saints” broke down in the second 
generation. Massachusetts persecuted 
the Quakers and jailed a Baptist 
preacher in 1665, but these two de- 
nominations were operating without in- 


terference twenty years later. A Jew 
received an honorary degree from Har- 
vard in 1720—and that was 150 years 
before Oxford would admit a Jew to a 
degree. New York never put restraint 
upon any Protestants after the days of 
Peter Stuyvesant, but was harsh toward 
Catholics, especially priests. The south- 
ern colonies, where Episcopacy was es- 
tablished, were tolerant of Presbyteri- 
ans, Quakers, and Baptists, though oc- 
casionally a Baptist preacher would be 
called to account for refusal to register 
with the authorities. Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania were completely tolerant 
on principle. 

Maryland under its Catholic pro- 
prietor, who held his grant subject to 
the pleasure of a Protestant king, had 
to tolerate Protestants in order to have 
toleration for Catholics; but this happy 
arrangement was ended by the anti- 
Catholic acts of 1689—just four years 
after Louis XIV had crowned his cam- 
paign of extermination against the Prot- 
estants of France by revoking the Edict 
of Nantes on the ground that (as he 
supposed) “Protestants in France no 
longer exist.” With every Roman Catho- 
lic country in the world banning Protes- 
tants, it was too much to expect that the 
defenders of the “Protestant rampart” 
would welcome Catholics with open 
arms. 


Free CHURCHES IN A FREE SOCIETY 


The religious situation in America was 
radically altered by a series of changes 
which preceded and accompanied the 
American Revolution and were clinched 
by its success. The establishments of 
religion in the separate colonies faded 
out. One.or two lingered on, vestigially, 
into the next century, but they were ob- 
viously outworn. The Virginia “Decla- 
ration of Rights,” adopted June 12, 
1776, expressed .an idea which was 
widely current in all the colonies and 
was to become the keystone of the na- 
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tional policy with respect to religion. 
It declared: 


XVI. That Religion, or the Duty which 
we owe to our Creator, and the Manner of 
discharging it, can be directed only by Rea- 
son and Conviction, not by Force or Vio- 
lence; and therefore, all Men are equdlly 
entitled to the free Exercise of Religion, 
according to the Dictates of Conscience; 
and that it is the mutual Duty of ‘all to 
practice Christian Forbearance, Love and 
Charity, towards each other. 


Ten years later, the Virginia “Act for 
Establishing Religious Freedom,” writ- 
ten by Thomas Jefferson and adopted 
January 16, 1786, went still farther. 
The 1776 declaration had freed the con- 
sciences but not the purses of citizens 
from compulsion by the state on behalf 
of the church. The 1786 act laid down 
these principles: (1) that the state has 
no right to compel the citizen to support 
with money the propagation even of 
those religious opinions which he be- 
lieves, much less those which he disbe- 
lieves; (2) that “civil rights have no 
dependence on our religious opinions”; 
(3) that eligibility to public office ought 
not to be conditioned upon the profes- 
sion or renunciation of any religious 
opinion; (4) that all men are free to 
worship as they will, or not to worship 
at all, without restraint or penalty; and 
(5) that all are equally “free to pro- 
fess, and by argument to maintain, their 
opinion in matters of religion”—which 
would even include antireligious opin- 
ions. 

The effect of this act was not only to 
disestablish the Episcopal Church but to 
reject decisively the proposal, strongly 
urged by some, that Christianity should 
be declared “the religion of the state” 
and that ministers of all denominations 
should be supported by taxation. There 
was a real battle on this point. The 
sweeping action which brought about 
genuine separation of church and state 
was not taken by inadvertence. 


Nor was the Congress of the United 
States unaware of this issue and the im- 
plications of Virginia’s decision when, 
only three years later, it voted to sub- 
mit for ratification the First Amendment 
to the Constitution. This declared that 
“Congress shall make no Jaw respecting 
an establishment of religion.” In the 
light of the Virginia debates and de- 
cision, which were a matter of common 
knowledge, the First Amendment clearly 
meant: no Federal establishment of any 
one church (which would have been 
patently impossible anyway); no estab- 
lishment of several or all churches by 
levying a tax to be divided among them; 
in short, no law whatsoever looking 
toward the establishment or support of 
religion by the Government. The phrase 
“separation of church and state,” coined 
later, describes the situation produced 
and guaranteed by this amendment. 


A New IDEA 


The separation of church and state 
was a thing unheard of in Christendom 
since the fourth century. It is the one 
thing to which, more than to anything 
else, the distinguishing characteristics of 
organized religion in America are due. 
The fact that the American churches 
were in an unprecedented position in re- 
lation to the political and social order 
must be emphasized by contrasting the 
new arrangement with the one which it 
supplanted. 

For more than fourteen hundred years 
—that is, from a little after the time of 
Constantine—it was a universal assump- 
tion that the stability of the social order 
and the safety of the state demanded the 
religious solidarity of all the people in 
one church. Every responsible thinker, 
every ecclesiastic, every ruler and states- 
man who gave the matter any attention, 
held to this as an axiom. There was no 
political or social philosophy which did 
not build upon this assumption. From 
the time when Christianity became the 
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only legal religion in the declining and 
falling Roman Empire, the rulers of that 
empire and of all its fragments, exten- 
sions, and successors, and all their cleri- 
cal and lay advisers, and all the makers 
and interpreters of their laws—all, with 
no exceptions other than certain dis- 
reputable and “subversive” heretics, be- 
lieved firmly that religious solidarity in 
the one recognized church was essential 
to social and political stability. 

This, if true, obviously justified and 
necessitated the closest possible collabo- 
ration of church and state for their com- 
mon defense. Dissent or schism neces- 
sarily became a crime against the state 
as well as a sin against the church. The 
persecution of heretics was the logical 
corollary. There were other motives for 
the Inquisition and other agencies of 
compulsory conformity, but this one 
was the simplest and would have been 
sufficient by itself. A church which had 
a complete monopoly in the field of re- 
ligion could reasonably appeal to the 
“secular arm” to exercise its police 
power for the protection of that mo- 
nopoly by the restraint or punishment 
of heretics and schismatics, when the 
church’s monopoly was deemed as es- 
sential to the security of the state as to 
the safety of the church. The state’s 
part in persecution was merely the pun- 
ishment of a crime equivalent to treason, 
and toleration would have been com- 
pounding a felony. 

This theory of the necessary linkage 
of church and state did not originate in 
the lay or secular mind. It originated 
with the church. The reversal of it, 
however, was almost entirely due to the 
rise of popular resistance, the experi- 
ence of lay statesmen, and the thinking 
_ of secular philosophers. On the admin- 
istrative side, the two most profound 
revolutions which have occurred in the 
entire history of the church have been 
these: first, the change of the church, 
in the fourth century, from a voluntary 


society having in its membership only 
those who were members by their own 
choice, to a society conceived as neces- 
sarily coextensive with the civil commu- 
nity and endowed with the power to en- 
force the adherence of all members of 
the’ civil community; second, the re- 
versal of this change. That reversal 
was completed in America. 

This was not an issue between Catho- 
lics and Protestants. The theory of 
compulsory solidarity was, indeed, of 
Roman Catholic origin, was practiced 
consistently by the medieval church, 
and has continued to be practiced with 
some necessary modifications in Catho- 
lic countries; but it was also taken over 
by the major divisions of Protestantism 
in so far as these secured establishment 
as state churches. England concerns us 
most. Tudor, Stuart, and Common- 
wealth Protestantism saw an established 
church, of whatever complexion, strug- 
gling to maintain its monopoly and to 
convince the government that dissent 
from its norms would be dangerous to 
the state. This attitude was carried 
into Puritan New England and into 
other colonies. 

In mother country and colonies alike, 
the growing sense of man’s natural 
rights made this theory difficult to main- 
tain, and experience proved it false. 
The pressure of increasing numbers of 
dissenters was irresistible, and their 
complete suppression or assimilation was 
impracticable. It was found that, in 
actual fact, dissenters were not neces- 
sarily disloyal to the state, and that 
compulsory religious conformity was not 
the cement of the social order. England 
learned this slowly and relaxed the pres- 
sure on her nonconformists while keep- 
ing her established church. The colonies 
learned it more rapidly and more com- 
pletely. The founders of Rhode Island 
and Pennsylvania, had known it from 
the start. Virginia made splendid and 
memorable record of its discovery. 
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THE DENOMINATIONAL SYSTEM 


By the time the Federal Government 
was launched, this second revolution in 
church history—the one in the inter- 
est of religious liberty—had been suffi- 
ciently achieved in America to ensure 
the complete detachment of all the 
churches from the Central Government 
and the equal treatment of them all by 
the Government in so far as it had any 
relations with them. This was the first 
great distinguishing fact about organ- 
ized religion in Federal America. 

Visitors from Europe frequently men- 
tion the multiplicity of sects as the first 
feature of the religious scene that strikes 
their attention. The explanation is sim- 
ple and not too discreditable. America 
has more sects than any European coun- 
try because she has received immigrants 
from all of them—often as refugees. 
And America has more sects because 
nowhere else, in the formative period, 
did all sects enjoy complete freedom, 
including freedom from the overshadow- 
ing prestige of a long-established state 
church. 

The existence of many free and le- 
gally equal churches in a free society is 
the denominational system in its fullest 
development. Most American church- 
men have come to realize that it is 
not an ideal condition. Division breeds 
wasteful and sometimes acrimonious ri- 
valry, diminishes efficiency in the pur- 
suit of the common major objectives of 
all churches, sets narrow bounds to 
Christian fellowship, and encourages re- 
ligious provincialism. But it is a stage, 
perhaps inevitable, in the process of 
passing from the old regime of com- 
pulsory unity to a future condition of 
unity with freedom. During the first 
century of American national life, the 
churches were so exultant in their new- 
found freedom that, their prevailing 
mood was one of complacent denomina- 
tionalism. That stage has passed, and 


they have begun to realize that, since 
their freedom to separate is secure, they 
can now safely seek ways in which they 
can freely unite. 


A New COUNTRY AND AN ADVANCING 
FRONTIER 


Frederick J. Turner discovered and 
publicized the significance of the fron- 
tier in American history. Mode, Sweet, 
and others have explored the influence 
of the frontier on the American churches. 
The point is valid. America is still 
young. A British visitor remarks that, 
by contrast with his own land, America 
“has no medieval churches.” Except for 
rare colonial landmarks, America has 
not even any seventeenth-century and 
very few eighteenth-century churches. 
As seen through European eyes, this 
gives a sense of shallow rootage. 

But the churches are no newer than 
the country. In 1800 the United States 
was a ribbon of settlements along one 
coast, with a vast and almost empty and 
unknown hinterland. Ninety per cent 
of its 5,300,000 people lived east of the 
Alleghenies, and more than half of the 
other 10 per cent were in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. The whole Northwest Ter- 
ritory, later to become the five states 
north of the Ohio River, had 51,000 in- 
habitants. Boston had 24,000 people; 
Philadelphia, 28,000. The center of 
population was eighteen miles west of 
Baltimore. No one was very far from 
the frontier, and every road and trail 
was a one-way street by which the popu- 
lation was moving west. For a time, 
the growth of the east was checked by 
the excess of westward migration over 
immigration from abroad. A Baptist 
church had moved in a body from North 
Carolina to Kentucky, and later a Dis- 
ciples of Christ church migrated simi- 
larly from Alabama to Texas. Each of 
these was called “the church on wheels.” 
But in a wider sense a large part of the 
American church was on wheels. 
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The notable fact is that here was a 
great new country to be occupied by 
settlers and by the churches at the same 
time. Or, to put it in another way, the 
new communities which were coming 
into existence had to create simultane- 
ously their social, political, and religious 
‘institutions. The separation of church 
and state meant that the religious effort 
had to be supported on an entirely vol- 
untary basis. The churches had neither 
subsidies nor endowments; they were 
strictly on their own. , 

Though the institutions of the fron- 
tier had to be created on the ground, the 
basic patterns were imported from the 
east and from overseas.! The churches 
which grew up in the Middle West were 
new congregations of old types, their 
coloration but not their fundamental 
structure determined by environment. 

The great “popular churches” of the 
pioneer period were Baptist, Methodist, 


and Presbyterian, with Disciples of ` 


Christ added after 1830. Only the last 
of these bodies originated in America; 
but the’ Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which separated from the Church of 
England in 1784, owed its denomina- 
tional independence directly to Ameri- 
can political independence. Anglican- 
ism’s traditional observance of national 
boundaries in ecclesiastical organization 
led naturally to an independent Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United 
States as soon as the United States be- 
came a nation. Presbyterians similarly 
sawothemselves nationally and organized 
their General Assembly in 1787. Con- 
gregationalists, hesitant about general 
organization and more interested in edu- 
cation than in revivalism, fell behind in 
the race to occupy the frontier, but be- 
fore the middle of the nineteenth ‘cen- 


1 Dixon Ryan Fox, Sources of Culture in the 
Middle West (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1934), and Ideas in Motion (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935), which 
serve as a needed counterpoise to Turner’s em- 
phasis on the frontier. 


tury had excelled all others in founding 
colleges. Methodists and Baptists out- 
distanced all others in numbers—they 
constitute half of the Protestants in 
America today—partly because of their 
effective use of lay leadership and their 
edsy standards for admission to the min- 
istry when few educated ministers were 
available, and still more because they 
developed effective techniques of evan- 
gelism. i 


REVIVALISM 


Revivalism was for many years a con- 
spicuous characteristic of religion in 
America. Its first large-scale manifes- 
tation was in colonial days, about 1740, 
with the “Great Awakening.” The 
names of Jonathan Edwards and George 
Whitefield stand forth here, but the 
drive for converts was continued by 
the “New Light” Presbyterians, who, 
through the remainder of that century, 
stressed evangelism more than creed. 
Methodism was vigorously evangelistic 
from its first days in America, about 
1770. The next notable event was the 
Great Western Revival, about 1800, in 
which Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Baptists‘ were involved, all using Meth- 
odistic methods. Out of this grew the 
camp meeting, which became a famous 
frontier institution and (after the man- 
ner of institutions generally) lingered 
on after the passing of the conditions 
that gave rise to it. 

Later waves of revivalism swept the 
country periodically. The three decades 
before the Civil War were especially 
marked by this phenomenon. Neither 
the more sober denominations, such as 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
nor the large eastern centers of popula- 
tion were immune to this contagion of 
religious enthusiasm, as witness the 
spectacular successes of Charles G. Fin- 
ney in New York, Boston, and Roch- 
ester. Conservative Calvinists on the 
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one hand and such relatively liberal 
theologians as Lyman Beecher and 
Horace Bushnell on the other tried, but 
in vain, to stem the torrent. It ran its 
course and, to a great extent, was swal- 
lowed up in the greater and more mun- 
dane excitement induced by the issues 
of slavery and secession. 

When the revival returned in, the 
Moody and Sankey era, it was to sound 
a less strident note with a less furious 
tempo. Subsequent types of evange- 
listic campaigning—from the sanctified 
wit of “Sam” Jones (a Methodist) to 
the morally earnest billingsgate and 
acrobatics of “Billy” Sunday (a Presby- 
terian) and the mellifluous pleading of 
“Gypsy” Smith—appealed to a diversity 
of tastes and interests in what had be- 
come a highly heterogeneous society. 
These campaigns were prominent in the 
news but were marginal in the life of the 
churches and spasmodic in any given 
community. No attempt is made here 
- to evaluate their good and bad results. 
They had both. All these great revival 
movements tended to ignore sectarian 
walls, to play down denominational dis- 
tinctions, and to present the elements 
of Christianity common to all. 


CONVERSION FOR 90 PER CENT 


The rise and progress of revivalism 
presupposed a large nonchurch public 
to which the appeal was directed. This 
state of affairs existed, and was another 
distinctive characteristic of the Ameri- 
can scene. In 1800, less than 10 per 
cent of the people in the United States 
were members of any church. There 
was probably not another country in 
Christendom with so small a percentage 
of professed Christians. There is no 
way of knowing what proportion of the 
people in Great Britain or on the Conti- 
nent were more than nominal Christians, 
but most of them were members of 
churches, The state church system had 


produced that result even in those Prot- 
estant countries which permitted non- 
conforming bodies to exist. In Roman 
Catholic countries, of course, every- 
thing possible was done to prevent them 
from existing. But everywhere outside 
of the United States, persons who took 
no interest in religion one way or the 
other were church members by default. 
In America the opposite was true. 

With 90 per cent of the population 
outside the churches, the task of organ- 
ized religion could not be limited to en- 
couraging “Christian nurture” (the title 
of Bushnell’s great antirevival book) in 
Christian families, or to ministering to 
old members as they moved to new 
places farther west. It had to be di- 
rected toward that 90 per cent. What 
they needed first was not nurture or 
edification, but radical conversion. No- 
where since Christianity was carried 
into northern Europe to drive out the 
old Germanic and Scandinavian gods 
had there. been such a field for a 
campaign of evangelism; and here the 
pagans (of Christian heritage, to be 
sure, but non-Christians just the same) 
could not be swept into the church by a 
mass movement or by winning over their 
chiefs. The American pagans followed 
no chiefs, and they had to be brought 
in one by one. It is small wonder that 
the revivalists put on all the heat they 
could and, with some notable excep- 
tions, appealed to the emotions more 
than to the intelligence. 

But the whole evangelistic, or revival, 
strain in American religion must be 
viewed against the background of this 
fact, that the Nation began with nine- 
tenths of all its people outside the 
churches. The continuous evangelistic 
emphasis, of which the more spectacular 
outbursts of revivalism were only one 
phase, has been an important factor in 
increasing 1800’s less than 10 per cent 
of church members in the total popula- 
tion to 1947’s more than 50 per cent. 
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IMMIGRATION AND Its CoNSEQUENCES 


Immigration augmented the general 
percentage of church members and, 
more specifically, brought an enormous 
increase in both the number and the 
percentage of Roman Catholics. Until 
1830, immigration was light enough to 
leave relatively unchanged the racial, 
cultural, and religious characteristics of 
the later colonial and early Federal 
days. The racial strain and the cul- 
tural tradition were chiefly British, and 
the background was Protestant even 
though the backsliders and the unre- 
generate far outnumbered the communi- 
cants. There were also German, Dutch, 
Swedish, and French elements, the last 
including colonies of Huguenot refugees 
in the east and Roman Catholic early 
settlers in the Mississippi Valley. The 
Trish were Scotch-Irish, Ulster Presby- 
terians of Scottish ancestry. 

At the time of the first Federal census, 
in 1790, less than 1 per cent of the popu- 
lation was Roman Catholic—30,000 out 
of 3,900,000. There had been restric- 
tive legislation against Roman Catholics 
in some of the colonies, though nothing 
to compare with the proscription of 
Protestants at the same period and later 
in Catholic countries. But from the be- 
ginning of the Federal period, Catholics 
had full liberty of worship and civil 
equality. 

Some of the most notable Protestant 
theologians, like Timothy Dwight, made 
unflattering identifications of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Pope with the 
most abominable figures in the prophe- 
cies of Daniel and the book of Revela- 
tion; but such utterances neither voiced 
nor aroused any great popular feeling. 
American Catholics had done their share 
in the War of Independence—naturally, 
because America was their country, and 
also because the fight was against anti- 
Catholic England—and other Americans 
felt kindly toward them. Moreover, 
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Catholic France had been our ally. 
The Congress of the United States and 
the Pennsylvania Legislature in a body 
attended a service in the Catholic 
Church in Philadelphia, listened to a 
Te Deum, and heard a sermon by the 
Abbé Bandol in celebration of the vic- 
tory. It was an era of good feeling be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics. But 
there’ were not very many Catholics, 
and most of these had as good a claim 
as any to the title of “old Americans.” 

Immigration increased greatly after 
1830, and enormously after 1840. The 
chief influx was from Ireland, and all 
the Irish were Roman Catholics. Most 
of them stayed in the eastern cities. 
There was also heavy Catholic immi- 
gration from Germany. By 1860 the 
initial 30,000 Catholics had become 
3,000,000, and their proportion of the 
total population had increased from .78 
to 9.65 per cent. Roughly, the popu- 
lation of the country had been multi- 
plied by 10, the Catholic population by 
100. Immigration was the chief source 
of this increase, aided by the high birth 
rate in immigrant families. 


NATIVISM 


The tensions that arose were the re- 
sultant of several causes, of which re- 
ligion was the least. Antialien, spe- 
cifically anti-Irish, and anti-cheap-labor 
feeling and the fear of antirepublican 
influences were more basic than anti- 
Catholic “prejudice.” The belief that 
Catholicism was hostile to what were 
deemed fundamental American princi- 
ples seemed plausible because the Vati- 
can was in active alliance with every re- 
actionary and antidemocratic force in 
Europe during the forty years after 
Napoleon, and the Popes were con- 
stantly denouncing every form of liberal- 
ism and declaring that the demand for 
religious liberty was nothing else than 
the essentially ifreligious attitude of 
‘“indifferentism,” 
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Nativist feeling found expression in a 
series of “American” political parties, 
under various names, which demanded 
a period of twenty-one years’ residence 
in the United States prior to naturaliza- 
tion and opposed any candidate for pub- 
lic office who “owes allegiance to any 
foreign prince or potentate”—meaning, 
of course, the Pope. The slogan, “No 
Trish need apply”—often humorously 
used but meant to be taken as a true 
word spoken in jest—signified that the 
Trish were regarded as a lower order of 
humanity, ignorant, vicious, and un- 
clean, who, if they no longer “kept the 
pig in the parlor” as they were reputed 
to do in the old country, would natu- 
rally do so if they were not too miser- 
ably poor to have either parlors or pigs. 
That they were Catholics was significant 
only because of the presumption that 
such ignorant and superstitious people 
would vote as their priests told them, 
and most of the priests were also re- 
cent immigrants. Gone were the days 
when a “Charles Carroll of Carrollton,” 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, could be considered as the typical 
American Catholic. In the Massachu- 
setts mill towns, the Irish lived in hovels 
on the other side of the track. In the 
cities, they crowded the ranks of un- 


skilled labor and competed with “real > 


Americans” for jobs. Labor was unor- 
ganized, its condition was bad, and the 
heavy immigration made it worse. 

The anti-Catholic angle, which be- 
came very real, had nothing to do with 
Catholicism as a form of faith and wor- 
ship. Aside from the fact that these 
odious immigrants happened to be 
Catholics, the feeling against the Ro- 
man Catholic Church rested on these 
alleged grounds: (1) that the Pope is a 
foreign ruler to whom all Catholics give 
prior loyalty and from whom they, and 
especially their priests, receive instruc- 
tions which govern their political action 
as citizens; (2) that the Catholic hier- 


archy, from the Pope down, is hostile 
to democracy and to the civil rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution, and 
plans to gain control of the United 
States so as to transform it into a typi- 
cal “Catholic country” in which civil 
and religious liberty would be sup- 
pressed, as in Spain and the Papal State 
itself; (3) that this control is sought by 
directing the masses of Catholic voters 
at the polls, and perhaps by armed in- 
surrection when the time is ripe; (4) 
that the personal morals of the clergy 
are low and the internal administration 
of monasteries and convents amounts to 
a tyranny and a scandal. 

Some of the Protestant clergy lent 
their support to one or all of these 
charges, but the main force of the or- 
ganized attack upon what was com- 
monly called “political Romanism” did 
not come from Protestants as such. Its 
impulse, its leadership, and its person- 
nel were akin to those of the anticlerical 
movements which have occurred, with 
even more vigor and effectiveness, in 
some Catholic countries where there 
were practically no Protestants at all. 
No important leader of any’ of the 
nativist and anti-Catholic parties, from 
the Native Americans of 1836 to the 
Know-Nothings of 1855, was a figure 
of any consequence in any Protestant 
church. This is true also of such later 
organizations as the A.P.A. (American 
Protective Association—not American 
Protestant Association as sometimes 
supposed) and the Ku Klux Klan. 

Nevertheless, the great growth of the 
Roman Catholic Church in numbers, 
wealth, and power in a country which 
began its national life on a set of prin- 
ciples radically at variance with the po- 
litical and social philosophy of that 
church as exhibited everywhere else 
throughout history, has produced a 
situation which is not only distinctive 
of organized religion in America but is 
unique in the history of Christendom. 
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THE RECOVERED SENSE OF SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


“Activism” is a quality which has 
often been ascribed to American re- 
ligion, with an unfavorable connotation, 
implying a culpable indifference to doc- 
trine, sacraments, and the things of the 
spiritual life, and an equally culpable 
absorption in the operation of the 
church’s machinery and in efforts to 
“do good” by improving the conditions 
of the community and the social order. 
It is charged with being too optimistic, 
too confident of man’s power to do what 
needs to be done, too little inclined to 
“wait on God.” 

Passing over the implied judgment, 
one may say that there is much truth in 
the statement that American churches 
have been active. The preceding pages 
have suggested some reasons why they 
had to be. They inherited the Christian 
gospel which it is their business to dis- 
seminate and apply, but they were com- 
pletely on their own when they created 
the necessary institutions; they worked 
up from the grass roots when they built 
themselves into communities which were 
as new as they were. They had to win 
the necessary financial support as they 
went along—an experience unknown to 
the European established churches from 
which the charge of “activism” ema- 
nates. Further, they had to win and 
hold their members in a society in which 
church membership is not taken for 
granted as something almost as auto- 
matic as allegiance to the flag under 
which one is born. They had to be.ac- 
tive or die. 

Looking at the American churches 
from the inside, one can only regret 
that they have not been more active in 
the promotion of social welfare, and 
more wisely active in some of the mat- 
ters that have enlisted their effort. The 
“social gospel” became a slogan in the 
1890’s, but this was an awakening 


rather than a new birth. During most 
of its long history, the church has been 
concerned about the structure and the 
functioning of society. “A reaction 
against what seemed a dangerous usurpa- 
tion of control by the church over secu- 
lar affairs led to a withdrawal by some 
churches, including most Protestant 
churches, to a more restricted field. 
The American churches emerged from 
this seclusion to take sides in the War 
of Independence, in the early campaigns 
for temperance, both for and against 
the slavery question, and on prohibition. 
But it was only when questions of so- 
cial justice became acute, toward the 
end of the nineteenth century, that 
Christian leaders became morally sensi- 
tive and intelligently articulate on fun- 
damental issues involving human rights 
and welfare, and the “social gospel” 
emerged under that name. The term 
has lost the charm of novelty and has 
passed out of common use, but that for 
which it stands continues, with wider 
and deeper extensions suggested by con- 
ditions arising out of two world wars. 


Trenps Towarp UNITY 


The most conspicuous present trend 
of organized religion is toward unity. 
Re-examination of the intellectual foun- 
dations of religion has raised new issues 
unrelated to the old divisions, with con- 
sequent planes of cleavage and areas of 
agreement running across denomina- 
tional lines. The growing sense of so- 
cial responsibility shared by all the 
churches has brought co-operation in 
fields where sectarian distinctions are 
obviously irrelevant. The habit of co- 
operation has bred friendship; friend- 
ship has led to better mutual under- 
standing; understanding is an approach 
to union. The most significant agen- 
cies of Protestant co-operation since the 
beginning of the twentieth century 
have been the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and the 
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International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, but there are many others. Sev- 
eral mergers of related or congenial de- 
nominations have been consummated, 
and several more are in various stages 
of preparation.’ i 

The record of unions achieved .and 
co-operative agencies functioning in 
America is doubtless more impressive 
than could be assembled elsewhete; but 
it is nothing to boast of, for there are 
more divisions to heal and more sepa- 
rate religious bodies to be co-ordinated. 
But if, as has already been said, the 
multiplicity of sects is a characteristi- 
cally American phenomenon, we must 
add that this sectarianism is no longer 
complacent in the enjoyment of its free- 
dom, but, with some evidences of newly 
gained humility, is seeking ways to use 
that freedom in restoring the lost unity 
—still without losing the freedom. 

The urge toward unity reaches be- 
yond national boundaries. It does not 


2Q. F. Nolde, in Toward World-wide Chris- 
tianity (New York: Harper & Bros., 1946) 
presents the best brief summary of the entire 
movement. 


exhaust itself in promoting co-operations 
and mergers among American denomina- 
tions. In harmony with a similar im- 
pulse which exists in all countries, it 
envisages the integration of all churches 
into The Church embracing a world- 
wide Christianity. This is the “ecu- 
menical movement” which has been 
taking form through a series of great in- 
ternational and interdenominational con- 
ferences, beginning in Edinburgh in 
1910. It reaches a landmark in the 
meeting of the assembly which is to 
complete the organization of the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam in 
August 1948. Deep interest and hearty 
participation in this “ecumenical move- 
ment” do not define a distinctively 
American trait, for, by definition, such 
a movement is nothing if it does not ap- 
proximate universality. However, this 
trait is a characteristic in which Ameri- 
can organized religion shares. Its goal 
is a distant one, and there are appar- 
ently insuperable obstacles in the way 
of its complete attainment. But the 
movement is in the direction of uni- 
versality. 
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Judaism 
By BERNARD Harrison 


NIFORMITY in the beliefs and 
practices of Judaism came to an 
end with the French Revolution. Yet, 
Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox 
groups are all united today by a com- 
mon purpose—the strengthening of the 
loyalties of the Jewish people to their 
faith. Each of these groups has its own 
program whereby this loyalty may be 
strengthened. Wide though their di- 
vergencies may appear to be, the hopes, 
the fears, the ideals they hold in common 
are infinitely greater. These groups are 
but different expressions of a common 
faith. They are not separate denomi- 
nations. 

In all of them a common core of 
identity is reflected. They all hold to 
the same doctrine of ethical monotheism 
and emphasize the teaching of the one- 
ness and uniqueness of God. They are 
as one in their teachings on social jus- 
tice, divine righteousness, the dream of 
Messianism and the function of Israel 
in achieving it. 

All draw from the same historical 
sources. ‘They observe by and large 
the same festivals, and share essentially 
the same basic prayers; in their kin- 
ship, their history, and their destiny, 
they are part of the same family. And 
in all, though each group differs in its 
emphasis, there is a common concern 
for the future of Palestine. 

Having emphasized their oneness, we 
may proceed to indicate their differ- 
ences. 


ORTHODOX JUDAISM 


With the doctrine of divine revelation 
as the touchstone of its world outlook, 
Orthodox Judaism meets the challenge 
of modernism by insisting that there 
need be no conflict between science and 


religion. Where such conflict does oc- 
cur, it is science which must be accom- 
modated to the absolute truths of re- 
ligion as divinely revealed in the Bible.? 

Orthodox Judaism presents a divinely 
revealed faith and reaffirms the belief in 
a personal God and the traditional 
teaching regarding his essence, From 
its teaching about God, Orthodox Juda- 
ism draws the conception of a divine 
purpose fulfilling itself behind the mani- 
fold aspects of existence and imparting 
significance to all human strivings and 
achievements. God is thus conceived 
as the Lord of history.? 

From the doctrine of divine omnipo- 
tence is derived the concept of divine 
holiness, the ground idea of the Ortho- 
dox concept of God. “The idea of holi- 
ness makes God the prototype for moral 
tasks and endeavors, and man fashioned 
in the divine image is invited to con- 
form to the divine ideal set before 
him.” 3 

In the doctrine of Messianism, the 
divine purpose unfolding itself finds its 
fulfillment. In the view of Orthodox 
Judaism, the Messianic age is not escha- 
tological.* It is a period of time on this 
earth which shall see peace, brother- 
hood—the Kingdom of God—trium- 
phant on earth. Fundamental to this 


‘concept of the Messianic age is the 
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allied concept of the personal Messiah. 


All the attributes of Messiah are those 
of a human being in his highest possible 
perfection. No super-human qualities are 


1M. L. Isgacs, “Faith and Science,” in Leo 
Jung (Ed.), The Jewish Library, Second Se- 
ries (New York: Block Publishing Co., 1930), 
p. 49. 

2I. Epstein, Judaism (London: Epworth 
Press, 1939), p. 2. 

3 Ibid., p. 7. 

4 Ibid., p. 10. 
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ascribed to him; all his glory, all his suc- 
cess is dependent on the will of God.5 


Supernaturalism 


In all the other aspects of the Ortho- 
dox expressions of faith, the super- 
natural outlook is consistently revealed. 
Thus the function of prayer is con- 
cerned primarily with the literal efficacy 
of divine aid to the suppliant.? The 
belief in miracles is also integral. “It 
is not only the belief in the truth of the 
Biblical account of miracles that en- 
ables us to pray to our Father, but the 
conviction that wonders and miraclés 
are constantly ‘wrought by Him.”* 
While modern Orthodoxy appears to 
agree with Maimonides in identifying 
the historic concept of the resurrection 
(of body and soul) with the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, neither 
Friedlander, Epstein} nor Jung ?°® ap- 
pears to close the door altogether to the 
possibility of a literal, physical resur- 
rection of the body as well as the soul. 

Sin, in the eyes of Orthodoxy, is dis- 
regard of the holy will of God as re- 
vealed in the twofold Torah (written 
and oral). Retribution is likewise 
conceived by Orthodoxy in supernatural 
terms. 


Whilst the relation between sin and suf- 
fering in this world is not always to be es- 
tablished, and must be left to the righteous 
inscrutable will of God, the place for exact 
retribution is reserved for the hereafter.*? 


Notions of the hereafter, as with 
many other doctrines, were never sys- 


5M. Friedlander, The Jewish Religion (Lon- 
don: Shapiro, Vallentine and Co., 1937), p. 
160. 

6 Ibid., pp. 44, 184. 

TS, Hirsch, quoted in M. Friedlander, ibzd., 
p. 185. : 

8 Op. cit. note 5 supra, p. 164. 

9]. Epstein, op. cit. note 2 supra, p. 84. 

10 Leo Jung (Ed.), The Jewish Library, 
First Series (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928), p. 20. : 

11 I, Epstein, op. cit note 2 supra, p. 79. 

12 Ibid., p. 82. 


tematized, but the consensus of belief is 
that even the wicked, after a process of 
purification, come into the presence of 
God. The concept of hell was never de- 
veloped in Orthodox Judaism.** 


Torah: divine revelation 


What articles of faith, confession, 
and creed mean to the Christian, the 
Torah 74 and its observances mean to 
the Orthodox Jew. It is the right deed, 
not creed, that is important, and faith 
is of value only so long as it leads to 
correct action.> In its system of ob- 
servances, ritual and ceremonial, ethical 
and moral, religious and civil, the Torah 
seeks to bring all life under its control. 
And in abiding with its teachings, the 
observer achieves salvation. 

The Torah contains the written and 
the oral law. The written Torah is the 
basis upon which all the succeeding doc- 
trines and legislation—ethical, ritual, 
religious—depend. The supplement and 
implementation of the written Torah is 
to be found in the oral law,?® which in- 
cludes not only those Mosaic traditions 
not recorded in the Pentateuch, but in 
addition, the accumulating body of 
halakic?* material derived from the 
constant exposition and interpretation 
of the written Torah. To the Orthodox 
Jew, the Torah, written and oral, is di- 
vinely revealed. It is more than ex- 
perienced, reasoned, or inspired truth; 
it is divine truth. The whole Torah is 
thus regarded as Sinaitic in inspiration 
and authority. 

The clear implication here is that the 
law is immutable and, save in narrow 

18 Ibid., p. 83. 

14 Literal meaning: direction, teaching. In 
its narrowest sense it refers to the Pentateuch. 
In its widest sense it refers to the whole body 
of authoritative teaching. 

15 I. Epstein, of. cit. note 2 supra, p. 74. 

186 Jt was thus identified because for very 
long it was not written down but was orally 
transmitted from generation to generation. 

17 Literal meaning: walking; referring to 
Exodus 18: 20 it means legal teaching. 
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limits, unalterable and unchangeable. 
If immutability is the abiding funda- 
mental character of the written law, the 
oral law is fluid and is the factor of 
change. 

When Orthodoxy speaks of change, 
however, no alteration or abrogation of 
a law is implied. The term most closely 
reflecting the Orthodox procedure is in- 
terpretation. It contends that the law 
must be changed only in accordance 
with legal procedure. 

More than method and procedure are 
involved, however. Orthodoxy is also 
concerned with the qualifications of 
those who apply the canons of inter- 
pretation. In addition to thorough 
scholarship, “The student of Jewish 
Law must possess ... profound per- 
sonal piety, a saintly personality and a 
natural and instinctive following among 
his people. . . . To change the Torah 
of Moses we need a Moses.” 18 


Israel: Messianic restoration 


Orthodoxy holds to the historical doc- 
trine of the mission of Israel. It re- 
gards Israel as constituting a special in- 
strument chosen by the Divine for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. The method whereby the 
Kingdom of God is to be advanced is 
through precept and example. By or- 
dering its own life in accordance with 
the teachings of Torah, Israel sanctifies 
the name of God before all peoples, and 
thereby stimulates them to emulate the 
righteous life. 

Orthodox Judaism makes no claim to 
a monopoly of grace. The non-Jewish 
world can achieve salvation without ac- 
cepting Judaism. By ordering their 
lives in accordance with the Noahide 
laws? the nations of the world have 

18 J. H. Lookstein, Orthodox Judaism, Fire- 
side Discussion Group of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith (Chicago), Pamphlet 
No. 30, p. 7. 


19 Gen. 9: 4 ff. -The seven natural Jaws re- 
vealed to Noah: (1) establishment of courts 


the guide by which they may achieve 
salvation. Hence this emulation of the 
righteous life by the nations of the 
world necessitates no missionary move- 
ment. Each people can retain its own 
faith. If these basic Noahide laws are 
incorporated in their religion, they 
stand in equal relation before God. 

According to Orthodoxy the Jewish 
community is more than a denomina- 
tion. Judaism is the religion of the 
Jewish people, which is a religious na- 
tion. The divine promise of Israel’s 
restoration to its homeland as inter- 
preted by Orthodoxy will be achieved 
only under Messianic leadership. Most 
orthodox hold that human co-operation 
is not inconsistent with this faith. This 
co-operation takes the form of partici- 
pation in the Zionist movement. 

All Orthodoxy, however, has little 
use for a restoration of Palestine unless 
traditional Judaism becomes the domi- 
nant pattern in that country.” 


The challenge 


Orthodox Judaism remains numeri- 
cally the largest of the three parties in 
Jewish religious life. In its emphasis 
upon the need of continuity with the 
past and upon the Torah and its ob- 
servance, it has been successful in large 
measure in implanting within the hearts 
and minds of its adherents a conscious- 
ness of the will of God, and in infusing 
the religious spirit into the moments of 
their daily lives. Above all, it has been 
the great protagonist for a full program 
of religious education for its people., 

But if its achievements are many, so 
are its problems, and in many areas it 
has not yet been able to meet the chal- 
lenge hurled at it. Despite its over- 
whelming superiority in numbers and 
the richness of the religious and cul- 





of justice; abstention from (2) idolatry, (3) 
blasphemy, (4) incest, (5) murder, (6) theft, 
(7) eating of a limb torn from a living animal, 

20 J. H. Lookstein, of. cit. note 18 supra, 
Pp. 7. 
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tural background of many of its ad- 
herents, Orthodoxy has played a rela- 
tively minor role in American Jewish 
life and has not been too successful in 
retaining the loyalty of its adherents, 
particularly the second and succeeding 
generations. ý 

A challenge with which Orthodox 
Judaism has been confronted for a long 
time and which has not as yet been met 
is the comparative inelasticity and lack 
of fluidity in the development of the 
oral law. Not only has there been 
little if any activity in the reinterpreta- 
tion of the law to meet new conditions, 
but few if any customs or practices have 
evolved in over a century. 

Though admitting the right and duty 
of continuous interpretation, Orthodoxy 
has become altogether reluctant to in- 
stitute any changes at all. In truth it 
appears that only a Moses can change 
the law of Moses. The difficulty is that 
no one recognizes a Moses—and so 
changes are not effected, 

To many, such inconsistencies lead 
ultimately either to a complete break 
with all observances or to a transfer to 
the other wings of Judaism. The ex- 
perience of the Orthodox Jewish com- 
munity of Yankee City in the disinte- 
gration of its religious subsystem is far 
from unique. When revived, that sub- 
system is no longer on an Orthodox 
basis.?! . 

The process of disintegration was 
hardly noticed as long as the stream 
of immigration from the European cen- 
‘ters flowed unhindered. That stream 
has virtually dried out. If Orthodox 
strength is to be replenished, it will 
have to be from within American Ortho- 
doxy. Unless it shakes off its paralysis 
and utilizes its historical methods and 
procedures for change, it may well be 
fighting a losing battle for existence. 


21 W, Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole, The So- 
cial Systems of American Ethnic Groups (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1945), p. 192 ff. 


REFORM JUDAISM 


Reform Judaism meets the challenge 
of the modern world with the doctrine 
of progressive revelation as the touch- 
stone of its world outlook. Defining 
revelation as “a continuous process con- 
fined to no one group and to no one 
age,” 2? it equates the term with the 
intellectual, spiritual, and moral evolu- 
tion of mankind.”? It welcomes the 
truths of modern science, seeing in it 
the portent of spiritual. advance, and 
wherever necessary, it has adjusted Jew- 
ish thought and practice in accordance 
with its insights.24 Reform thus posits 
a system of rational beliefs and arrives 
at a universal faith which is the essence 
of Judaism. 

Just as Judaism has been an evolving 
faith, so the idea of God has been sub- 
ject to a continuous development in 
Jewish thought. But since the-time of 
the prophets, and foreshadowed long be- 
fore their time, the one constant element 
in that concept has been ethical mono- 
theism. God is the living and creative 
essence of the universe. He is a tran- 
scendent and immanent God, creator, 
and also father. He is a personal God. 

With Orthodoxy, Reform holds to a 
divine purpose fulfilling itself in his- 
tory, a purpose in which man can par- 
ticipate as a co-worker with God. Re- 
form, then, also holds to the doctrine of 
Messianism and its noneschatological 
character. But it parts company with 
Orthodoxy in rejecting the concept of 
the personal Messiah. Instead, it holds- 
that the Messianic age will be achieved 
when all peoples work together and 

22 Declaration of Principles, Yearbook, Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis, Vol. 47 
(1937), p. 98. 

23 Joseph Zeitlin, Disciples of the Wise 
(“Contributions to Education” No. 908, Feach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1945), p. 19. 

24M. M. Kaplan, in A. E. Haydon (Ed.), 
Modern Trends in World Religions (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 20. 
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strive to usher in the Kingdom of God 
on earth. 


Modernism 


In all other aspects of the Reform 
expression of faith, the modernist out- 
look is invariably revealed. The pri- 
mary function of prayer, it would ap- 
pear, is to clarify the goals and pur- 
poses of the moral life and achieve the 
sense of communion between the wor- 
shiper and the Divine.” And Reform 
Judaism rejects the notion of miracles 
in its historical connotation. “Our en- 
tire modern mode of thinking demands 
the complete recognition of the empire 
of law throughout the universe. . 
No room is left for single or exceptional 
miracles.” ?¢ 

Reform regards sin as an act of dese- 
cration of the divine in man and as an 
act which removes him from the pres- 
ence of God. Only through repentance 
and atonement can man find his way 
back to God. The concept of retribu- 
tion in the world to come has been 
eliminated. Rejected, too, has been the 
doctrine of the physical resurrection of 
the body. ‘Instead, Reform has empha- 
sized the concept of the immortality of 
the soul. It does not, however, at- 
tempt to systematize the doctrine, but 
merely affirms it as a necessary conclu- 
sion drawn from Reform’s faith in a 
righteous and loving God and in the 
divine nature of the human spirit. 


Torah: reason over tradition 


It is in its conception of Torah that 
_Reform departs radically from Ortho- 
doxy. Reform holds that the Torah— 
the Pentateuch—was not revealed on 
Mount Sinai nor was Moses its author. 
Rather is it a record of the spiritual in- 
sights of generations of Jews. It was 
the achievement of human hearts and 
minds—not the result of a supernatural 

25 Kaufman Kohler, Jewish Theology (New 


York: Macmillan Co., 1928), p. 274. 
26 Ibid., p. 165. 


manifestation of God’s will in a distant 
past.?7 

Reform represents a revised view of 
authority. It sees the Torah as an in- 
spired system of training in the ad- 
vancement of the spiritual life. Torah 
legislation is not an end in itself; it is 
a means to an end, and, as a means, 
must be changed if it becomes obsolete 
and ceases to be spiritually uplifting. 
But before any changes are. made or 
innovations introduced, the historical 
Jewish position is brought to bear. In 
the matter of final authority, however, 
reason and need, not tradition, take 
priority.”® 

With this revised version of Torah, 
and acting on the basis that its content 
must be built up by minhagim (cus- 
toms), Reform instituted a host'of new 
practices. In all this, Reform exempli- 
fied in action its claim to the right to 
institute changes as the need arose and 
reason dictated. 

In its general attitude to ritual today, 
Reform has-gone far beyond the Pitts- 
burgh Platform.” In this early plat- 
form, Reform played down ritual and 
emphasized all the more the moral and 
ethical injunctions of the Torah. Asa 
result of its own experiences and al- 
tered conditions, Reform has come to 
recognize the greater validity of cus- 
tom and ceremonial. Reform today, 
therefore, stresses the need for Torah, 
affirming that “each age has the obliga- 
tion to adapt the teachings of the Torah 
to its basic needs in consonance with 
the genius of Judaism.” 


Israel: world outlook 


With Orthodoxy, Reform regards 


275. S. Cphon, “Authority in Judaism,” 
Hebrew Union College Annual (Cincinnati, 
1936), Vol. 11, p. 642. 

28 Ibid., p. 640. . 

28 Representing the first declaration of Re- 
form principles in this country, the Pittsburgh 
Platform was adopted in 1885 and was super- 
seded in 1937 by a new Declaration of Princi- 
ples, known as the Columbus Platform. 
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Israel as an essential instrument chosen 
by God to.bring all men closer to the 
teachings of ethical monotheism. This 
is to be achieved through its teachings 
and its own exemplary life. Thus will 
the divine purpose be fulfilled and the 
goals of Messianism attained. The dis- 
tinctiveness of Reform lies in the fact 
that the doctrine is given greater sig- 
nificance in its world outlook. More- 
over, far from viewing Israel’s disper- 
sion from its ancient homeland as a 
misfortune, as the old tradition does, 
Reform views it as a God-given oppor- 
tunity more effectively to carry out that 
mission. 

With Orthodoxy, too, Reform holds 
to the doctrine that salvation is open to 
all men, Jew and non-Jew alike. It does 
not hinge on conversion to Judaism. 

It is in its definition of the nature of 
Israel that classic Reform broke most 
sharply with the traditional point of 
view. In the Pittsburgh Platform, the 
Jews are defined as a religious commu- 
nity, a creedal communion. Neverthe- 
less, there was an element in the Jew- 
ish identity other than religious, which 
could not be eliminated. Kaufman 
Kohler, one of the leading figures in 
American Reform, defined this other- 
‘ness in terms of race, using it in the 
nineteenth-century sense of culture or 
people.*° 
‘ Here, too, time and experience have 
led Reform to modify its point of view 
and to return to the concept of Judaism 
as a national religion, a view which is 
reflected in the Columbus Platform in 
the words, “Judaism is the historical re- 
ligious experience of the Jewish peo- 
ple.” And with that change in outlook 
has come the sanction to -reintroduce 
into Reform Jewish life the cultural na- 
tional elements which classic Reform 
had sought so diligently to forget. This 
change can be seen,most clearly in the 
present attitude toward Palestine. 


30 Kaufman Kohler, op. cit. note 25 supra, 
pp. 5 f. 


Zionism as a movement calling for 
the restoration of Palestine as a home- 
land was consistently and strongly op- 
posed by early Reform. In 1935, how- 
ever, the sentiment in the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis having 
grown increasingly pro-Zionist, and the 
change in climate for Jews in Europe 
having altered so radically, the confer- 
ence was impelled to change its historic 
position in its resolution that “it takes 
no Official stand on the subject of Zion- ` 
ism.” By 1937 this changing sentiment 
was more clearly reflected in the Co- 
lumbus Platform in the declaration: 


We affirm the obligation of all Jewry to 


-aid in [Palestine’s] upbuilding as a Jewish 


homeland by endeavoring to make it not 
only a haven for the oppressed but also a 
center of Jewish culture and spiritual life.S2 


That the Reform rabbinate today is 
overwhelmingly pro-Zionist, few doubt. 
But the conference has not gone on rec- 
ord favoring Zionism, primarily because 
a part of the Reform rabbinate is still 
anti-Zionist or non-Zionist, and though 
this section now constitutes a minority, 
the conference does not wish to court 
the danger of a split. There is little 
doubt that the recent stand taken by 
the United Nations will strengthen the 
pro-Zionists. 


The danger 


The contributions of Reform Judaism 
to Jewish life and thought have been 
many and of great consequence. They 
helped strengthen Judaism immeasur- 
ably by widening the horizon of the Jew 
and helping him and his faith to find 
their way back to the main stream of 
modern human progress from’ which 
they had been diverted in their long 
sojourn behind the walls of the ghetto. 

It required great courage on the part 
of Reform to challenge the authority of 
Orthodoxy and assert the right to 


31 Yearbook, Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, Vol. 47 (1937}, p. 98. 
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modify or eliminate obsolete traditional 
practices and to introduce changes. In 
its emphasis on the need not only of 
continuity of the past but of continued 
development in the present, Reform 
pioneered and rendered an invaluable 
service. 

‘With all this and more to its credit, 
Reform confronts a number of chal- 
lenging problems. 

Reform has not succeeded in trans- 
lating into modern terms the inherent 
values of the traditional mitzvoth (di- 
vine mandates), nor has it been able to 
evoke from:its adherents a ready re- 
sponse to and acceptance of those it 
has preserved and introduced. Far too 
many think of Reform in purely nega- 
tive terms, and it is in this negation 
that they identify themselves as Re- 
form. 

Reform has succeeded but little in 
raising the level of cultural and reli- 
gious values of its adherents. It has 
thus been confronted with its greatest 
challenge—how to produce in large 
enough numbers an indigenous Reform 
leadership. For this leadership, it has 
consistently continued to draw from 
Orthodox and Conservative ranks. Un- 
til it can produce its own, it stands in 
mortal danger. 


CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM 


In Conservative? as in Reform 
Judaism, the modernist rationalistic ap- 
proach predominates. There is no con- 
flict between science and religion—each 
has its own distinct function. Where 
the dictates of reason are violated, it is 
to the voice of reason that we must 
listen. 

Conservative Judaism shares with 
Orthodox and Reform its concept of 

32 Within the Conservative movement three 
tendencies are discernible; those close to Ortho- 
doxy—the right; the reconstructionists—the 
left; and the centrist group, the most domi- 
nant in the movement. It is this last segment 
that we are here trying to delineate. 


God. He is the creator of the world, 
who is revealed in nature and in man. 
He is a personal God, immanent and 
transcendent. 

With the other two branches of Juda- 
ism, the Conservative believes that God 
mariifests himself in history to realize 
his divine purpose. It is a purpose 
which will prevail when man becomes 
in effect what potentially he is, a co- 
worker with God, one who will emulate 
his divine holiness. Thus will the Mes- 
sianic age be achieved. 

Like the Reform Jews, Conservatives 
reject the traditional Jewish concept of 
the Messiah. But unlike Reform, how- 
ever, references to him are still re- 
tained in the Conservative prayer book, 
for the Messiah is regarded as a “‘match- 
less symbol.” 33. With regard to such 
concepts as prayer, miracles, sin, and im- 
mortality, Conservative Judaism shares 
with Reform the modernist approach. 


Torah: historical experience 


For Conservative Judaism, Torah is 
the sum total of authoritative Jewish 
tradition as embodied in the Bible, the 
Talmud, the Codes, and the Responsa. 
Torah in its full sense takes in not only 
the ceremonial laws but the ethical 
teachings as well, and thus infuses and 
directs the whole of life. In its ethical 
teachings, which are universal, Con- 
servative Judaism advances the same 
concept of holiness found in the other 
two wings. It is in the area of cere- 
monial law—the law relating specifically 
to Israel—that Conservatives have de- 
veloped a distinctive approach. 

The totality of Jewish tradition is 
authoritative and binding upon Israel, 
for it was divinely revealed. Conserva- 
tives, however, use the term “revela- 
tion” not in its supernatural sense, but 


33 Sabbath and Festival Prayer Book (New 
York: Rabbinical Assembly of America and 
the United Synagogue of America, 1946), p. 
385. 
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rather, it would appear, in the sense of 
deep spiritual insight." 

Torah, therefore, is binding, and its 
sanctity assured, not so much because 
it was revealed on Sinai, but because it 
found expression in Jewish life through 
thousands of years—because it em- 
bodies the historical experiences of the 
people of Israel.** Tradition, then, is 
one of the dominant themes of Con- 
servative Judaism and finds its embodi- 
ment in*the doctrine of Catholic Israel. 

Conservatives accept the binding 
character of the law; they insist on its 
conservation. But in doing so, they 
recognize that revelation is progressive. 
Jewish law has changed in the past, and 
must constantly be adjusted to meet 
the needs of every generation. “Our 
goal is loyalty to an evolving law, which 
is the will of God as revealed through 
the experience of Israel.” 3° 

It is Catholic Israel that determines 
the agency through which change is ef- 
fected. Only those who regard the law 
as specifically Jewish, and who live by 
it, have the right to determine which 
laws are to be preserved and which 
modifed.” Once these changes are ac- 
cepted by those in Israel who live by 
the law, they are legalized. “Revolu- 
tions can be justified in only one way— 
by being successful.” 38 


Israel: religious nationalism 


If in the triad of God, Torah, and 
Israel, Reform may be said to be more 
concerned with the concept of God and 


Orthodoxy more concerned with Torah, . 


34 Proceedings, Rabbinical Assembly of 
America, Vol. 5 (1933-38), p. 181 f. 

85 Louis Ginsberg, Students, Scholars and 
Saints (Philadelphia: Jewish Pyblication So- 
ciety, 1928), p. 206. 

36 Robert Gordis, Conservative Judaism 
(New York: Behrman House, Inc:, 1945), p. 
77, 

37 Louis Ginsberg, op. cit. note 35 supra, p. 
209, 

38 Proceedings, Rabbinical Assembly of 
America (1928), p. 48. 


it may be said of Conservative Judaism 
that it is most concerned with Israel. 

In their definition of the Jew, Con- 
servatives take a distinctive position. 
They postulate the thesis that Judaism 
is the evolving religious civilization of 
the Jewish people. What is significant 
in this formulation is the conception 
that Judaism has always contained, in 
addition to its doctrines and ritual, a 
distinctive culture—its own language 
and literature, music and art, customs 
and laws, history and traditions. 

The essence of Judaism, therefore, 
does not lie exclusively in its doctrinal 
and ethical teachings; rather is Juda- 
ism to be conceived as the total product 
of the Jewish creative spirit. Thus do 
Conservatives derive the teaching that 
the Jews constitute a people, 4 unique 
culture. A universal religion and a par- 
ticular people, together spelling religious 
nationalism, is how Judaism is con- 


‘ceived by Conservatives. 


They hold also to the doctrine of the 
mission of Israel, defining it much the 
same way Reform does. Here too, the 
doctrine is conceived as a program for 
service to and not domination of man- 
kind. Moreover, it contains no impli- 
cations for exclusiveness. Israel is bid- 
den to live the holier, more righteous 
life so that by precept and example all 
men may be led to God and to the: 
righteous life. Nor need the non-Jew 
become a convert to find salvation. All 
men, by living in accordance with the 
Noahide laws—laws of elementary de- 
cency and righteousness—will find sal- 
vation.*® 

Israel’s recognition that salvation 
may be achieved in other faiths is given 
added significance by the postulate that 
Judaism is an evolving religious civili- 
zation. This concept implies that every 
religion is the spiritual expression of 
the historical experiences of a people. 


39 Robert Gordis, of. cit. note 36 supra, p. 
57. 
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Though.one religion may express higher 
or nobler or more cogent sentiments 
than another, this need not be the con- 
dition for its existence. All have the 
divine right to live, for God has re- 
vealed himself to all peoples. 

With its strong sense of tradition and 
its emphasis on religious nationalism, 
the support of Zionism comes naturally 
to Conservative Judaism. Here too, it 
differs from Reform, which at best 
makes Zionism optional, and from 
Orthodoxy, which contains elements op- 
posed to Zionism. For all sections of 
the Conservative movement, however, 
Zionism is fundamental and integral.‘ 
It is as a spiritual center that Palestine 
has particular significance for Conserva- 
tism. 


Palestine . . . must be the living center 
of Judaism, for the stronger and more 
firmly: established Jewish life becomes in 
the Homeland, the richer Jewish life every- 
where will be . . . Zionist loyalty and ac- 
tion is integral to a vital Jewish program.*+ 


The dualism 


Conservative Judaism has grown 
speedily in the relatively short span of 
its existence as an organized movement. 
It is winning an increasingly large num- 
ber of adherents and has drawn many 
brilliant leaders and spokesmen to its 
cause. ` 

Along with its great promise, how- 
ever, Conservative Judaism must grap- 
ple with a number of problems affecting 
its movement. Thus, by its own ad- 
mission,*? it faces the grave challenge to 
create and develop an indigenous lead- 
ership to serve it. Until now, it has 
drawn its leadership and adherents from 
the ranks of Orthodoxy. 

The general policy of legalizing 

40 Proceedings, Rabbinical Assembly of 
America, Vol. 10 (1946), p. 72. 

41 Robert Gordis, op. cit. note 36 supra, p. 
34, 
42 Proceedings, op. cit. note 40 supra, -pp. 
165, 181, 


changes in the practices of Judaism 
only after they are accepted by Catho- 
lic Israel is no answer to the grave prob- 
lem of establishing a much needed au- 
thority in Jewish law. This refusal to 
exert proper leadership has left open 
the“door to much of the anarchy affect- 
ing Jewish life today. It is here that 


’ Conservative Judaism finds itself in- 


volved in a dualism. In theory it is 
like Reform in advocating the need and 
legitimacy for change; in practice, 
though it no longer regards the mitzvoth 
(the commandments) as divine, it is as 
reluctant as Orthodoxy to effect any 
changes. 


ACCULTURATION 


As an aftermath of the war, the 
American Jewish community, with its 
approximately five million souls, has be- 
come the largest and strongest Jewish 
community in the world. In many re- 
spects it is maturing rapidly. Religious 
affiliation with one or another wing in 
Judaism has been on the increase, and 
in general Judaism is experiencing a re- 
birth. Though a large segment of the 


community is not affiliated with the 


synagogue, many within this segment 
are participants in the multiplicity of 
the established Zionist, cultural, frater- 
nal, self-defense, and philanthropic in- 
stitutions. 

The fragmentation of the Jewish com- 
munity marks a radical departure from 
Jewish life as it was known in the past. 
Significantly, it was the rights of citi- 
zenship, granted after the French Revo- 
lution, that effected the change. Today 
the Jewish community is still groping 
for some over-all unifying agency which 
would inchide the religious as well as 
all the other organizational facets of 
Jewish life. 

Fragmentized though it be, the Jew- 
ish community is united in its ardent 
desire and efforts to continue and ex- 
tend its active participation in the so- 
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cial and cultural patterns of American 
life. This desire has always existed. 
It characterized each of the three ma- 
jor migrations 4? which marked Jewish 
settlement in the United States. And 
although with each migration the sta- 
bility and homogeneity of the Jewish 
community was disturbed, each in turn 
sought to integrate itself as quickly as 
possible into the American pattern. 
The migrants were all the more eager 
to become American, for they had 
burned their bridges behind them. 
They had come to stay.** 

The process of acculturation was not 
easy for the newcomers. In their quest 
for Americanization, they had to over- 
come the obstacles of a foreign tongue, 
a different culture, and a new social out- 
look. There were other factors, how- 
ever, which eased the problem. The 
bulk of the eastern European migration 
came at a time when the general trend 
in this country was towards urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization. More thar 
any other immigrant group, the Jews 
had had experience with both.** 

The high-water mark of the last mi- 
gration was reached in 1905. By 1920 
the flow had become barely visible. 
The interlude of the second German 
migration from 1932 to 1941 was so 
small as to cause hardly a ripple.*é 
The past quarter-century, therefore, has 
seen the community digging its roots 
more deeply into the country and en- 
tering on a process of acculturation that 
was deliberate, ardent, and unfaltering. 
Even the religious groups, usually the 

43 The Spanish-Portuguese migration (1652- 
1840); the German-central European migra- 
tion (1840-80) ; and the east European migra- 
tion (1880-1920). i 

44 Uriah Z. Engelman, The Rise of The 
Jewish in the Western World (New York: 
Behrman House, Inc., 1944), p. 169. 

45 W. Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole, op. cit. 
note 21 supra, pp. 50, 54. 

_ Arich Tartakower, “The Jewish Refu- 
gees,” Jewish Social Studies, Vol. 4 (Oct. 
1942), pp. 311 f. 


last institution to manifest change, re- 
flect this process. 


Integration 


Both the Reform and the Conserva- 
tive groups have long identified them- 
selves as American in orientation.“ 
Even the Orthodox, which has strongér 
ties with the Old World, reflects the 
process of acculturation. English is 
steadily replacing Yiddish as the ve- 
hicle for the sermon and the language 
in the home.*® The new generation of 
rabbinical leaders is American born, and 
educated in American institutions. 

The same process of acculturation is 
in evidence in the community as a 
whole.*® We see it in such diverse 
trends as the removal of families from 
the East to the West; "° the loss of 
ground increasingly suffered by the 
Yiddish press; the strong emphasis on 
secular education and the high propor- 
tion of Jewish students attending uni- 
versities.** It is manifest in the con- 
scious efforts made to prepare for 
American citizenship and in the fact 
that the Jewish group shows the highest 
percentage of naturalization. It is to 
be seen, too, in the fact that increas- 
ingly the native born is becoming the 
dominant group.®? 


Group consciousness 


Alongside this process of accultura- 
tion, however, has developed another 


47 Witness the subtitle: An American Phi- 
losophy, of Robert Gordis’ book on Conserva- 
tive Judaism, op. cit. note 36 supra. 

48 W, Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole, op. cit. 
note 21 supra, p. 231. i 

49 Isaque Graeber and Stewart H. Britt 
(Eds.), Jews In a Gentile World (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1942), p. 272. 

50 Ibid., p. 427. Cf. Francis J. Brown and 
Joseph S. Roucek, of. cit. note 52 supra, pp. 
286 f. 

51 Graeber and Britt, op. cit. note 49 supra, 
p. 276. 

52 Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek 
(Eds.), One America (New York: Prentice- 
Hall Inc., rev. ed., 1945), p. 472. 
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tendency. Though Jews have persist- 
ently attempted to accept the social and 
cultural patterns of the dominant ma- 
jority, they have at the same time de- 
veloped a heightened sense of group con- 
sciousness. While other factors have 
been at work, it is anti-Semitism which 
has played a major role. The vigorous 
ethnocentrism of the Jews, fed by their 
cultural-religious background, the fairly 
recent arrival of many of them in this 
country, and their prominence, has of 
late been reinforced by the hostility 
generated against them. 

As harmful as -the effects of anti- 
Semitism have been on the group, it has 
had an even more debilitating effect on 
the individuals within it. It has cre- 
ated the bicultural, marginal Jew—one 
who touches two worlds and belongs to 
neither. Involved here is not merely 
the usual conflict between the first and 
second generations within a minority 
group. The conflict is sustained down 
to the third and succeeding generations 
as well. . 

Total assimilation, which aims at the 
liquidation of the group, had for some 
time prior to Hitler been the program 
of many. Within the last two decades, 
however, the program of total assimila- 
tion has lost its attraction. Apart from 
the psychic hazards it involved, its 
fruits proved bitter. Hitlerism had in- 
flicted its‘ hurt on American Jews as 
well." Rejected by the majority and 
divorced from its own minority—out of 
this double loss has come the sense of 
alienation that affects many Jews to- 
day, particularly among the intellectu- 


53 Tsaque Graeber and Stewart H. Britt, of. 
cit. note 49 supra, p. 281. 


als." From the sense of alienation to 
self-rejection and self-hate is an easy 
transition. 

Moreover, the préblem of anti-Semi- 
tism has become more difficult to over- 
come because of the new direction it has 
takén. In the past it was directed 
against the Jew in part because he was 
differept. One avenue open to him 
then was conversion. Today, anti- 
Semitism is directed against the Jew in 
part because he is too much dike the 
majority. Nor does conversion appear 
to have the same potency in divesting 
the Jew of his identity. “It is difficult 
to be a Jew, and just as difficult not to 
be one.” 55 

The Jewish community thus reflects 
a dual process. Side by side with a 
vigorous ethnocentrism, it is neverthe- 
less not only desirous of accepting but 
is continuing to accept the social and 
cultural pattern of American life. This 
latter process can grow even stronger 
with only a little encouragement. The 
path, however, will become smoother if 
the gentile community will eliminate the 
dichotomy that exists between the ideals 
of freedom, tolerance, and equality 
which it professes, and the restrictions, 
intolerance, and inequalities which it 
practices.*¢ 

Should the gentile world accept the 
principles of cultural democracy, the 
acculturation of the Jews would pro- 
ceed apace. 

54 Daniel Bell, “A Parable of Alienation,” 
Jewish Frontier, Vol. 13 (Nov. 1946), p. 12. 

55 Irving Howe, “The Last Young Intel- 
lectual,” Commentary, Vol. 2 (Oct. 1946), p. 
362. 
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The Roman Catholic Church 


By Joun COURTNEY Murray 


ELATIVELY few people today ask 
what the Catholic Church és, but 
a great many seem to be asking what 
the Catholic Church wants. Especially, 
what does it want in the temporal order 
of human society; what place does it 
want for itself in relation to the struc- 
tures of the social order; what part does 
it want to play in the process of their 
reconstruction? 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTER OF THE 
CHURCH 


The two questions are, of course, 
intimately related; the answer to the 
second depends on the answer to the 
first. However, to answer the first ques- 
tion would be impossible in the space at 
my disposal—impossible, in a sènse, in 
any amount of space. Her children 
know that the Catholic Church is a 
mystery in the strict theological sense of 
the word. Her existence is not ulti- 
mately explainable in terms of human 
design and action; her total “idea” is 
not discoverable by sheer philosophical 


explain what it is. 


and historical research. The existence ` 


of the church hangs on a sovereignly 
free divine choice, whereby God gave to 
men this particular form for their re- 
ligious life; and the “idea” of the 
church—what she intimately is—is pos- 
sessed, as a secret, by God alone. When 
the Catholic says: “I believe... in 
the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic 
Church,” he has indeed evidence in the 
orders of philosophical truth and his- 
torical fact sufficient to let him know 
with certainty that his act of faith is rea- 
sonable; he can explain why he believes 
the church to be what it is. However, 
the church itself, the thing-out-there, 
which his act of faith touches, tran- 
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scends the power of his reason to com- 
prehend, and much more the resources 
of his rhetoric to explain; he cannot 
adequately explain what the church, in 
which he believes, is. 

Obviously, if the church were simply 
a social and juridical union, into, which 
men had gathered themselves for their 
own reasons, and the structure of which 
they themselves had determined, one 
could quite adequately understand and 
One can, for in- 
stance, explain what the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace is; one 
can, that is, explain the common idea 
and end, the common will and purpose 
that bind its members together into 
unity. And when one has explained the 
principle of a society’s unity, one has 
explained what the society is. 

But precisely in this regard the church 
escapes the comprehension of man. It 
is her unity that is her mystery. It is 
not explained by any human agreement 
among men to hold in common certain 
ideas, obey certain rules and officers, 
and work together towards some com- 
mon ideal, as is the case with various 
voluntary associations. Nor is it €x- 
plained by the profound exigencies for 
community living that are radicated in 
the social nature of man, as is the case 
with the natural institutions of the 
family and the state. The church’s prin- 
ciple of unity, which makes her what she 
is, is found neither in the will of man 
nor in his nature; it is a supernatural 
principle. Briefly, it is the Holy Spirit 
Himself, as given to the church, dwell- 
ing in her as in His temple, and by His 
presence and action making her the 
Body of Christ, whose members are 
united, not merely by the moral bond of 
love or by the juridical bond of law, but 


s 
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` by the mystical bond of a common shar- 
ing in the one Holy Spirit. As the 
classic formula has it, the Holy Spirit is 
the “soul” of the church, the hidden, 
inner source of her life and unity, her 
very “is-ness.” Pius XII put the mat- 
ter this way: 


Although the juridical elements, on which 
the order of the Church also rests, have 
their origin in her divine constitution as 
given by Christ and themselves contribute 
to the attainment of her celestial end, nev- 
ertheless, what lifts the Christian society to 
a level that transcends the whole order of 
nature is the Spirit of our Redeemer—the 
Spirit who, as the source of all graces, gifts, 
and charisms, is forever filling the Church in 
her inmost being, and energizing within her. 
To give an analogy: as the structure of our 

- mortal body is indeed a marvelous work 
of the Creator, that nevertheless falls far 
short of the lofty dignity of our mind and 
soul, so the social structure of the Christidn 
community, though it proclaims the wisdom 
of its divine Architect, is something of an 
essentially lower order in comparison with 
the spiritual gifts whereby it is endowed 
with life, and with thejr divine source (the 
Spirit).+ 


There is, therefore, a mystery in what 
the Catholic Church is. Towards ac- 
quiring some manner of intelligence of 
it, by exploring its content and dimen- 
sions, a whole theology of the Mystical 
Body has been developed in Catholic 
sources; but it cannot even be outlined 
here. 


Dua TEACHING OF THE CHURCH 


The answer to the second question— 
what the. Catholic Church wants—in- 
volves no mystery; no part of it is hid- 
den in the mind of God, much less in the 
secret councils of the hierarchy. And 
since it is the question more frequently 
asked (whoever seriously asks what the 

1 Encyclical, Mystici Corporis (Washington: 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1943), 
-< p 39, i 


` 


Catholic Church is has somehow already 
reached the answer in his heart), I shall 
take it up here; not, indeed, with the 
thought of giving a complete answer— 
the subject is too large. What follows is 
simply an introduction to the answer. 
Perhaps one could most successfully 
approach the answer by considering the 
two things that the pastors of the church 
are in these days insistently saying to 
the laity. On the one hand, the laity 
are being taught that their Christian 
faith is a value in itself, to be lived for 
its own sake, independently of any re- 
percussions it may have in the temporal 
order; on the other hand, they are being 
taught that their faith is also a value in 
the temporal order, and must have re- 
percussions there, for the sake of the 
temporal order. They are being urged 
to seek simply and solely the kingdom 
of God in the heavens, and they are 
being urged to collaborate towards a 
Christian civilization on earth. It is 
impressed on them that it profits a man 
nothing to gain the whole world, if he 
lose his own soul; and it is likewise 


-impressed on them that they must gain 


the whole world on peril of losing their 
souls. Their religious life is being given 
two orientations—towards God and His 
eternal city, and towards earth and the 
city of man. They are enjoined to work 
out their own salvation, keeping them- 
selves immaculate from the world; and 
they are enjoined to immerse themselves 
in the world and work at its salvation. 
These two sets of injunctions are seem- 
ingly opposed; but their principle of 
synthesis is in the nature of Christian 
faith itself. And it is this synthesis of 
values in their faith that is the cardinal 
contemporary lesson of the church to 
her children. 


THE HOPE OF ETERNAL LIFE 


The first part of the lesson has the 
primacy in importance. The basic tenet 
of the Catholic faith is, of course, the 
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incarnation—the fact of the Word made 
flesh. The Word was God, the only- 
begotten God, the Son; He became man, 
born of a virgin, one of us; He suffered, 
died, and rose again. And these re- 
sounding facts have one central signifi- 
cance—they have lifted the goal of hu- 
man hopes. Not only is there now for- 
giveness of sins, but what the Gospels 
call “eternal life” is now given to man 
as his destiny; and it is put within his 
_ Teach iñ that God through Christ has 

promised him the Holy Spirit, the “en- 
ergy of the Most High,” as an indwell- 
ing power, to heal his nature and lift 
his life to a new level and carry him 
through to his appointed end. 

This hope of eternal life was a new 
thing. Aristotle’s highest thought had 
set before’ man, as his sole possible‘ end, 
a terrestrial beatitude—the felicity and 
peace of a virtuous life in the ordered 
human city. For the rest, man might 
indeed dream of playing the immortal, 
but his real horizons of hope were 
bounded by earth and time. In later 
ages, human reason, not without clarifi- 
cations from Christianity, would teach 
that man was entitled by his spiritual 
nature to hope for a life beyond time, 
and a beatitude consisting ‘in the pos- 
session of God through the possession of 


His creation, in whose myriad manifes- , 


tations the soul, freed from the limita- 
tions of the body and sense, would know 
and love Him as in His images and in 
the effects of His power. No mean hope, 
this; but one infinitely inferior to the 
Christian hope, which is based not solely 
on a philosophy of human nature but on 
the fact of the resurrection of Christ. 
The eternal life now put within the 
reach of man by the Word"made flesh 
is the possession of God as He is in Him- 
self, in a vision face to face, without the 
distorting, darkening “glass” of crea- 
tures interposed. Made son of God and 
co-heir of Christ by baptism, the Chris- 
tian is destined to possess the heritage 


proper to Christ the Son—to know and 
love the Father as the Son knows and 
loves Him, to be in God “as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee” (John 
17: 21). 

This eternal life, this union with the 
Father through Christ in the Spirit, is 
the “pearl” and the “treasure” (Matt. 
13: 44-46). And such is its value that 
a man must sell all he has to purchase 
it. Compared with it, all the values of 
earth and time pale into shadows. The 
world is well lost, if this eternal life be 
gained. Beside it all other hopes lose 
their hold upon the heart. And if this 
hope be frustrated in the end, through 
man’s negligence and sin, it does not 
matter what else he has achieved; he 
has lost everything, in that he himself, , 
in his inmost self, is “lost.” 

This doctrine of the treasure and the 
pearl is necessarily in the foreground of 
the church’s preaching. In a sense, she 
has nothing else to announce than this, 
the basic “good news”; she would cease 
to be herself were she to teach or enjoin 
anything not related to it. The highest 
thing, then, that she has to say about 
her faith is that it is “the beginning of 
eternal life,” and as such, an end and 
value in itself, not to be perverted by 
subordination to any: other end, even 
the end of peace and justice and love 
here on earth. 


‘SEPARATION FROM THE WORLD 


This is the primary doctrine of the 
church. What perhaps gets emphasis in 
the America of our day is its austerity— 
an emphasis needed because the seduc- 
tions of secularism, with its doctrine of 
the primacy of this-worldly material 
values, are so strong. Against them, the 
church insists that the pearl is not pur- 
chased save at the price of all a man 
has; eternal life is not won by those who 
have their hearts set on this world and 
on the things—even the beautiful things 
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—of time; the destiny of man is 
achieved only by the full discipline of 
unworldliness and otherworldliness. To 
this full discipline, to this “selling of 
all,” the church urges her children. 
And to help them bear it, she counsels 
their participation in all the great move- 
ments that are stirring her contempo- 
rary life, in answer to the challenge of 


secularism—the Biblical movement, the- 


theological movement, the liturgical 
movement. The theme of the Bible, of 
theology, and of the liturgy is simply 
“eternal life.” Diligent study of them 
will, therefore, so quicken the beckon- 
ing of this destiny, the “joy of the 
Lord,” as to fortify Christians against 
the appeal of other invitations; it will 
make their Christian hope so triumphant 
in their hearts that they will heed St. 
John’s injunction, “Love not the world 
and what the world has to offer” (I John 
2: 15). i , 

This, then, is the first thing that. the 
church is saying today. There is need 
to recall it here; otherwise it is impos- 
sible to see in perspective what the 
church wants in the -temporal order. 
Moreover, the message itself, although 
ancient, is precisely sharpened to the 
needs of the time. It is needed not only 
against secularism, but also against a 
more subtle temptation. So many, so 
grave, and so urgent are the problems of 
the temporal order that there is the 
temptation, felt principally by noble 
souls, wholly to immerse oneself in them, 
to the oblivion of “the one thing nec- 
essary.” There is the temptation to 
identify the kingdom of God with a just 
social order, and then to seek first the 
justice of the latter, thinking that all 
else will be ours as well. There is the 
temptation to make the Christian faith 
itself simply a means to an earthly end 
—social change and progress toward an 
ideal of human brotherhood. All this 
would be to make the leaven simply part 
of. the dough. And against all these 


temptations the doctrine of the pearl 
needs emphasis. 


Error or “SOCIAL MODERNISM” 


On the other hand, this doctrine, 
which teaches detachment from the 
wotld, cannot be made the pretext for 
disengagement from the world’s prob- 
lems. , And here we come to the second 
major emphasis in the church’s teaching 
today. Pius XI reserved’ some of his 
most scathing denunciations for what he 
called “social modernism.” It is the ap- 
pearance in the Christian camp of the 
nineteenth-century liberal thesis with re- 
gard to church and state, that derived 
from Kant and was condemned in the 
Syllabus. It maintained that “religion 
has nothing to do with politics,” with 
the order and institutions of the earthly 
city; that religion is a “purely private 
matter”; that social, political, and eco- 
nomic processes are immune from regu- 
lation by the heteronomous norms of 
religion and ethics. The Christian “so- 
cial modernist” would maintain that his 
faith should have its sole flowering in 
personal piety; that he must keep his 
own hands clean by refusing to grapple 
with the grimy machinery of- society. 
(One remembers Péguy: “Kantianism 
has clean hands; but it has no hands.’’) 


As affecting the Christian 


This “social modernism” is an error 
on many counts; I shall signalize but 
two. The first is based on the fact that 
the regeneration of baptism, though it 
makes a man a “new creature” endowed 
with a new life, does not transfer him 
into a new world. He must live his new 


‘life in this same old world; as a man 
` and a citizen he is involved in its insti- 


tutions, and the life of the new man in 
him is conditioned by them. They can 
favor its growth or help to kill it; they 
can assist him to.his destiny or turn 
him aside from it. Moreover, he has 
power over them, as they over him. All 
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the institutions of this world are im- 
perfect, unstable, capable of transfor- 
mation, subject to free human action. 
Consequently, both by reason of their 
relation to his destiny and by reason of 
his relation to them, the Christian has 
the responsibility to see to the creation 
of conditions that will be favorable to 
his movement towards eternal life. 

These favorable conditions are not in- 
deed indispensably necessary; the Chris- 
tian life.can be lived to perfection in the 
inhuman conditions of a concentration 
camp. But it is so lived only by he- 
roes; and the run of men are not heroic. 
The ordinary man needs the support of 
an environment whose institutions are 
shaped by the forces of justice and 
charity; otherwise he will fail to be 
ordinarily just and ordinarily charitable. 
Here, then, is the point of insertion of 
the church’s will with regard to the so- 
cial order. Institutions that violate jus- 
tice and charity are a manner of insti- 
tutionalized sin, and a force for personal 
sin. And sin is the church’s enemy— 
her only enemy, but everywhere her 
enemy, whether in the city as such or in 
the individual. Hence she enters the 
city as such—the political, social, or eco- 
nomic order—ratione peccati, by reason 
of the sin there found. 

‘Much could be said about the his- 
torical development and exercise of this 
mission of the church in the temporal 
order ratione peccati. My point here, 
however, is simply to point out the con- 
temporary application—the insistence on 
the responsibility and duty of such ac- 


tion by every single Christian. To say . 


that the church has a mission in the 


temporal order is not to defend what is: 


called “clericalism.” It is simply to say 
that the virtualities of Christian faith 
are not exhausted by personal piety; 
they demand an attack on organized in- 
justice in all its forms; they demand 
positive action to establish and secure 
such institutions in the temporal order 


as will be favorable to the growth of the 
seed of eternal life planted in baptism. 

Against this reason for Christian con- 
cern with the temporal order it might be 
argued that it is “interested,” it reveals 
no concern for the human as such, it re- 
gards the city and its good order as 
simply a means to a higher end. The 
objection does not, of course, destroy 


. the validity of the reason, but it does 


bid us look beyond it for another. 


As affecting society 


This second reason is based on the 
fact, first, that human life is essentially 
a relationship between persons, and sec- 
ond, that the perfection of this relation- 
ship is precisely the end and purpose of 
the social order, with all its varied insti- 
tutions. Society is a rational process, 
and its rationality consists essentially in 
its progress—never rectilinear, always 
interrupted by regressions—towards an 
ideal of human community, structured 
after the demands of social justice and 
the equality of man with man, and in- 
formed by the spirit of social charity 
and the solidarity of all men. More- 
over, this rational process and its ideal 
goal is the object of a divine will. God 
wills not only the eternal salvation of 
man, but his perfection here on earth as 
man—the perfection of his intellect, the 
perfection of his power over the mate- 
rial world and its energies (including 
atomic), the perfection of his social liv- 
ing. These things are ends and values 
in themselves, and not simply means. 
In the Christian scheme they are indeed 
only intermediate ends, being proper to 
earth and time; but nonetheless they 
are ends, and the very nature of man 
makes them desirable. 


Human Unity 


My point is that Christian faith here 
enters to affirm and support and then 
enlarge these human desires for the 
“secular” end of perfect human commu- 
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nity—-domestic, national, international. 
Obviously, Christian faith asserts its 
own supernatural ideal of human unity. 
It asserts, too, that this ideal will never 
be achieved ow earth; it will always be 
blocked by the disorganizing action of 
Satan, by the divisiveness of sin, by the 
never completely healed disorder in the 
nature of man that makes him strangely 
tend to chaos. However, though Chris- 
tian faith sanctions no myth about the 
city of God as realizable on earth, it 
allies itself strongly with the human 
hope for unity in the city of man. And 
for no mere sentimental reason. The 
Greek Fathers taught that the process 
of realizing mankind’s “given” unity 
made a new beginning, on a plane higher 
than nature, in the fact of the incarna- 
tion: in asserting His oneness with man, 
‘Christ asserted the oneness of all men in 
Him. Moreover, He died, as St. John 
says, that He might “gather into one 
God’s scattered children” (John 11: 
52); and when He had risen He sent 
from heaven His own Spirit to accom- 
plish the fulfillment of the prayer in 
which He had summed up the redemp- 
tive significance of His mission, that 
“all may be one” (John 17: 21). 
There is, then, in the Gospel an ob- 
session with the idea of human unity, a 
passion for it. Initially, it is the pas- 
sion for the unity of the church, that 
has consequently turned so fiercely—at 
times too fiercely, we may think—on 
the error or disobedience or schism 
which would divide it. But the reso- 
nances of this passion are necessarily 
felt also in the earthly city—again, at 
times too strongly, as when the political 
unity of the city was confused with. the 
religious unity of the church, and the 
latter was promoted and defended by 
means proper to the defense of the for- 
mer. But this was an accident of his- 
torical circumstances, an aberration in- 
duced by the exigencies of a particular 
phase in political development. What 


permanently remains, as an exigence of 
Christian faith itself, is the enlistment 
of the energies of faith in the perfecting 
of the city’s own unity, under new and 
due respect for the city’s presently 
achieved autonomy. 

The church does not and cannot want 
her own unity, much less the structures 
that preserve it, to be reflected in the 
earthly city; «the point has recently 
been emphatically made by Pius XII in 
a series of discourses to the Roman 
Rota, begun in 1945. But the church 
does want the city to have its own 
proper unity—its own juridical struc- 
ture wherein the equal rights and free- 
doms of citizens will be safeguarded, 
and its own spirit of civic friendship 
whereby the high values of human liv- 
ing-together will be ensured. And to 
this end she is urging her children, as 
citizens, to employ the mystique of unity 
that is inherent in their faith. There is 
no more effective weapon against the 
divisive factors within the city: misun- 
derstandings, jealousies, dissensions be- 
tween classes, clashes of opposed ego- 
isms, the conflict between ambitions for 
power—all the many forms that hos- 
tility and hate can take. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CIVIC FRIENDSHIP 


I suppose, then, that what the church 
ultimately wants in the temporal order 
is to see there reflected, in civic friend- 
ship, the spirit of charity that is the 
primary expression of her faith. She 
wants this for the sake of the city, as 
essential to its good; she wants it, too, 
as the necessary expression of her own 
faith. Here is the point of synthesis of 
the twin values in faith—its value for 
eternal life and its value for temporal 
life. Love of the city’s common good, 
with the faith in goodness that it im- 
plies, is itself an inchoative form of the 
love of the true God who is Goodness 
itself; this is so, whatever the strenu- 
ously agnostic secularist may say. And 
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if this be so, how shall Christian faith 
in Christ, the Son of God and one-time 
citizen of earth, not be the dynamic 
principle of a great love of the city’s 
common good? 

Obviously, the love of God and neigh- 
bor is no substitute for political ma- 
turity or for the high technical com- 
petence required in organizing the eco- 
nomic life of man. Thè church never 
said it was. What she says is that with- 
out the mystique of charity, the tech- 
nique of politics and economics will not 
be able to do more than tinker with the 
social machine; it cannot make it run. 
Again, charity is no substitute for social 
justice; it does not itself regulate the re- 
lations between men as possessors—that 
is the proper work of justice. But un- 
less the relations between men as per- 


sons are regulated—and this is the , 


proper function of charity—their re- 
lations as possessors will always be 
snarled. There is no society, national 
or international, without civic friendship 
as its soul. And since the time when 
political liberalism went beyond its 
premises and committed the course of 
society to purely secular dynamics, 
nothing has happened to convince an 
intelligent man that society can be en- 
souled by civic friendship unless civic 
friendship itself have, as its own soul, 
the virtue of charity that springs from 
Christian faith. 


` CONCLUSION 
I have therefore dealt rather in gen- 


eral with two things that the church 
wants in the temporal order. She wants 
her children, who are in the temporal 
order, to seek solely the pearl of great 
price that is not formed in the shell of 
time, and the hidden treasure that is 
not found in the fields of earth. Para- 
doxically, they are to render their greaf- 
est service to the world by not serving 
the world; for only one who sells all he 
has on earth leaves the earth itself en- 
riched by the bargain. And it has been 
well said that there are just enough 
saints in the world to keep it from fly- 
ing completely apart. The church wants 
this situation to continue. 

Secondly, at the same time that the 
church recalls her children from ab- 
sorption in the temporal order, she de- 
mands their engagement in it, for two 
main reasons. We have not here a last- 
ing city, but while the city does last, it 
must be made a city of justice and 
friendship—on the one hand, for the 
value that its order has in freeing man 
for the pursuit of his eternal destiny; 
and on the other hand, for the value 
that its order has in itself, as a realiza- 
tion, always imperfect indeed, of a ra- 
tional ideal of human unity. i 
_ It may be said that this statement of 
what the church wants in the temporal 
order is very general, and somewhat 
eschatological. Well, I was only writing 
a preface. And, as a matter of fact, to 
a statement of what anyone at all wants 
in time, would not the best preface per- 
haps be a sketch of his eschatology? 
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The Protestant Churches 


By Wittiam W. SWEET 


HE colonization of Anglo-America 
may legitimately be considered a 
phase of the Protestant revolt in west- 
ern Europe, since by the end of the co- 
lonial period representatives of practi- 
cally every Protestant body which had 
emerged from the Reformation had 
found their way to the New World. 
From the British Isles had come An- 
glicans (Episcopalians), Congregational- 
ists (Puritans), Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Quakers, and Methodists; from the 
Continent had come the Dutch and Ger- 
man Reformed, the Lutherans, both 
German and Scandinavian, and the 
Huguenots, as well as the outlawed 
sectaries—the Mennonites, the Schwenk- 
felders, the Moravians, and the Dunkers. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
the principal motive in colonization was 
a religious one, but it does indicate that 
there can be no adequate understanding 
of early American history unless the re- 
ligious motive in colonization is given 
its proper place. Though the fierce fires 
of religious persecution, which had been 
lighted in every country of western Eu- 


Reformation. 


rope in the sixteenth century, had begun - 


to die down by the seventeenth, which 
was the great colonizing century, they 
had not been extinguished. They were 
to cause many people to seek a religious 
refuge beyond the seas; and of those 
seeking refuge, the great majority were 
Protestants. 


“RIGHT-WING” AND “LEFT-WING” 
PROTESTANTISM 


Out of the Reformation there emerged 
two distinct types of Protestantism. 
The first has come to be designated as 
right-wing Protestantism, since it rep- 
resented the conservative wing of the 
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The great reformers— 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, and Cranmer— 
were conservative leaders, and the par- 
ties they led were composed of upper 
middle-class people. They became the 
founders of the great Protestant state 
churches, with their official confessions 
of faith and their elaborate “forms of 
polity; and they retained the familiar 
church-state relationship. In every 
country in western Europe where Prot- 
estantism triumphed there arose Protes- 
tant state churches, which dominated 
the religious scene throughout Protes- 
tant Europe during the whole coloniz- 
ing period. In the process of coloniza- 
tion the state-church pattern was quite 
naturally transplanted to the New 
World, and in all of the thirteen colo- 
nies, with the exception of Rhode Island 
and the three Quaker colonies—New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware— 
there were state churches, in every ‘case 
established by the enactments of the 
colonial legislatures. 

A second type of Protestantism, which 
is now commonly called left-wing, was 
made up of those radical elements which 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries were known as Anabaptists. Mak- 
ing their strongest appeal to humble 
people, they rejected all man-made 
creeds; repudiated infant baptism and 
adopted believers’ baptism; took the 
Bible as their only rule of faith and 
practice; stood stanchly for the freedom 
of conscience; resisted all church-state 
relationship, holding that religion is pri- 
marily a personal matter; and insisted 
that the state should have no control 
over ecclesiastical affairs. From 1660 
onward these radical or left-wing ideas 
had become moré and more prevalent, 
and by the beginning of the War of In- 
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dependence had gained complete domi- 
nance in the minds of the majority of 
people outside Virginia and New Eng- 
` land, where the right-wing pattern had 
been most strongly intrenched. 


THE SPREAD oF “LEFT-wING” . 
CONCEPTS 


Four factors were mainly responsible 
for bringing about this situation.1 The 
first was the type of immigrants who 
began to.stream into the colonies after 
1660. Political, economic, and religious 
upheavals in western Europe were re- 
sponsible for this new kind of immigra- 
tion, which was overwhelmingly non- 
English. Quakers, German Sectaries 
and Pietists, Huguenots, and the Scotch- 
Irish, attracted by the liberal land and 
religious policies of the newly founded 
proprietary colonies of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia (all of which 
were founded after 1660), began to 
swarm across the Atlantic in the latter 
years of the seventeenth century and 
continued to do so until the very out- 
break of the War of Independence. 

This new immigration was the pri- 
mary factor in swelling the colonial 
population from about 250,000 in 1690 
to approximately 2,500,000 in 1775. 
Among these new immigrants were such 
out-and-out left-wing Protestants as the 
Quakers, the Mennonites, the Schwenk- 
felders, ‘the Moravians, and the Dunk- 
ers. The German church groups, the 
Lutherans and the Reformed, which 
came largely from the Palatinate, were 


under a pietistic leadership, stressing re- . 


ligion as an inner, personal experience. 
The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, though 
stemming from the Church of, Scotland, 
had migrated to America by way of 
Northern Ireland, where for a hundred 


1For a more detailed discussion of these 
four factors see W. W. Sweet, The American 
Churches: An Interpretation (London, 1947), 
Ch. I. 


years they had been a dissenting body; 
they had come to the new land burning 
with hatred for state-church establish- 
ments. Thus almost the entire eight- 
eenth-century immigration had come to 
be imbued with left-wing Protestant 
ideas. 

A second factor which helped spread 
the left-wing concepts was the Great 
Awakening which swept throughout the 
colonies like a tidal wave during the 
middle years of the eighteenth century. 
The revival influenced every Protestant 
body in the colonies to a greater or less 
degree, but its total effect was greatly 
to increase the membership of the dis- 
senting bodies, particularly the Presby- 
terians and the Baptists, while ‘the 
beginning of Methodism in America 
marked its final phase. Everywhere the 
revivalists stressed the necessity of an 
inner experience and the equality of all 
men in the sight of God; they sought to 
reach all classes, with the result that the 
revivals were a great leveling influence 
in American colonial society and sowed 
broadcast the seed of democracy. 

Pretty generally, the revivals tran- 
scended.denominational and theological 
differences and may be said to mark the 
beginning of the Americanization of 
Christianity. The left-wing emphasis 
on religion as a way of life rather than 
the emphasis on creed became and re- 
mains the common man’s pattern of 
Christianity in America. Previous to 
the revivals, organized religion had been 
largely an upper-class affair; it now be- 
came increasingly a concern of the com- 
mon man. The net result was not only 
to extend and popularize left-wing re- 
ligious ideas, but to raise the number of 
dissenters to a majority in all the colo- 
nies outside New England. 

The influence of pioneering upon atti- 
tudes and ideas constitutes a third fac- 
tor in swinging American colonial Prot- 
estantism toward the left. The pioneer 
is an equalitarian and has little or no 
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regard for the traditional. Out of touch 
with the great ecclesiastical bodies of 
the Old World, with their elaborate 
creeds and political ties, the religion of 
the pioneer tends to be a simple and 
very personal matter. The colonists, as 
Edmund Burke stated, had advanced 
beyond all others “in the liberty of the 
Reformation”—the universal priesthood 
of all believers. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM GUARANTEED 


By the end of the colonial period, not 
only were the great majority of the peo- 
ple imbued with left-wing ‘concepts of 
religion, standing firmly for the freedom 
of conscience and the separation of 
church and state, but the political lead- 
ers in the new Nation had come to ac- 
cept the same principles, though not, 
however, as a result of the same com- 
bination of influences. The natural 
rights philosophy of John Locke was 
primarily responsible for their left-wing 
views.2 Locke fully agreed with left- 
wing Protestantism that religion is a 
personal matter, arguing that the church 
is a voluntary society and that there- 
fore church and state should be com- 
pletely separated. It was the leader- 
ship of such Lockian disciples as Jef- 
ferson and Madison, backed by an 
overwhelming left-wing Protestant pub- 
lic opinion, that was responsible for 
writing the clauses guaranteeing reli- 
gious freedom into the new state consti- 
tutions and finally into the fundamental 
law of the land. 


PROPORTIONATE DENOMINATIONAL 
GAINS 


The proportional numerical strength 
of the American Protestant churches to- 


2For a more detailed discussion of these 
several influences see W. W. Sweet, “Natural 
Religion and Religious Liberty,” the Dudleian 
lecture at Harvard University, 1944, Harvard 
Divinity School Bulletin, Official Register of 
Harvard University, Vol. XLII, No. 7 (March 
30, 1945), pp. 35-50. 


day may be largely explained by the 
relative effectiveness with which they 
followed the population westward in the 
years after independence had been 
achieved. At the end of the colonial 
period the Congregationalists and the 
Présbyterians ranked, respectively, first 
and second in numbers and influence; 
the Baptists and the Episcopalians were 
third and fourth, while the Lutherans, 
the Reformed (Dutch and German), the 
Quakers, the German Sectaries, and the 
Methodists followed in about that order. 
By 1850 the last had become first, at 
least in numbers, for the Methodists 
in that year had a membership of 
1,324,000. The Baptists came next 
with 815,000 members; the Presbyteri- 
ans ranked third with 487,000; the 
Congregationalists, fourth with 197,000; 
the Lutherans, fifth with 163,000; the 
Disciples of Christ, after only twenty 
years as a separate body, had a mem- 
bership of 118,000; and the Episco- 
palians came last with 90,000. 

It is significant that the churches 
which had the least proportional gain 
in membership were the Congregation- 
alist and the Episcopal, the two state 
churches of the colonial period. In 
dealing with the West, both were handi- 
capped by a superiority complex which 
was a natural result of the privileged 
position they had occupied as state 
churches. The German churches were 
handicapped because they were foreign 
language bodies, which naturally lim- 
ited them to people of their own lan- 
guage background. To a certain ex- 
tent the Presbyterians were inclined to 
give their attention to people of Scotch- 
Irish and Scotch antecedents, while the 
Congregational home missionary went 
West to seek out New Englanders and 

3 See W. W. Sweet, Religion on the Ameri- 
can Frontier, Vol. I: The Baptists (New York, 
1931); Vol. II: The Presbyterians (New York, 
1936); Vol. III: The Congregationalists (Chi- 


cago, 1939); Vol. IV: The Methodists (Chi- 
cago, 1946), 
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New England settlements. Baptists, 
Methodists, and Disciples went forth to 
make converts of a cross section of 
American society. 

The Calvinism of the Presbyterians 
and the Congregationalists more or less 
automatically limited their appeal, sińce 
Calvinism is an aristocratic theology 
which divides mankind into classes, and 
in a classless society, as was that of 
the American frontier, such a theology 
would have little popular appeal. On 
the other hand, the democratic gospel of 
free grace and individual responsibility 
as preached by the Methodists and the 
Disciples, and by the less rigidly Cal- 
vinistic Baptists, found a much larger 
response. 

Thus it came about that the needs 
and the demands of the West deter- 
mined which of the American churches 
were to be large and which were to re- 
main small, which were to be evenly 
distributed throughout the Nation and 
which were to be sectional. It was per- 
haps unfortunate that the churches with 
the best-trained ministry were the least 
able to meet the needs of the common 
man. This left to the churches of the 
poor the great task of following the 
population westward with the refining 
and uplifting influence of the Christian 
gospel. 


REVIVALISM 


Colonial revivalism had sprung up as 
a method of revitalizing religion among 
people who on coming to the New 
World had failed to keep alive the 
things of the spirit. The labor and 
hardship which of necessity always ac- 
company pioneering react upon migrat- 
ing people to blunt their moral and re- 
ligious perceptions. To meet the re- 
sulting religious decline, new ways of 
presenting the claims of the Christian 
gospel were devised—and thus arose the 
colonial revival pattern. 

Revivalism persisted through several 


generations following independence, be- 
cause the conditions which had pro- 
duced it continued to exist on every 
American frontier as the population 
pushed westward from the Alleghenies 
to the Mississippi and then on to the 
Pacific. To meet these conditions all 
the Protestant churches, to a greater or 
less degree, adopted revivalistic methods 
—Congregationalists and Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists, and Disciples, and 
in Iess degree Lutherans and Episco- 
palians. It is true that the Presbyteri- 
ans and the Congregationalists, who 
after 1801 worked together in the West 
under a “plan of union,” depreciated 
what they called “wildness and ex- 
travagance” in their revivals, while the 
Baptists and the Methodists were less 
afraid of arousing what their critics 
designated as “the animal feelings.” 

Closely related to frontier revivalism 
was the camp meeting, which, like re- 
vivalism, arose as a frontier phenome- 
non. It began among the Presbyterians 
in south central Kentucky between the 
years 1797 and 1805, but was soon re- 
pudiated by them because of the con- 
fusion it evoked and its emotional ex- 
cesses. This repudiation precipitated 
controversy and eventually schism 
among frontier Presbyterians and gave 
rise to the Cumberland Presbyterians 
and the Stoneites, or as they are known 
today, the Christians. From then on 
the camp meeting became predomi- 
nantly a Methodist institution, though 
it was never officially recognized as 
such. The camp meeting movement, 
however, spread rapidly throughout the 
country, and by 1840 there were more 
than a thousand such meetings held 
each year. The movement had long 
before then become a well-regulated in- 
stitution satisfying both a social and a 
religious need. 

The Protestant churches which have 
the largest membership today are those 
bodies which for a hundred years used 
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the revival methods and stressed the 
evangelical doctrines. These churches 
are also the most typically American in 
that they have in their membership a 
cross section of all the older racial 
stocks. While a semblance of the old 
type of revivalism still persists among 
Southern Baptists and to a less degree 
among Southern Methodists, it has al- 
most completely disappeared among the 
large evangelical churches in the North. 


CULTURAL CHANGE 


The principal reason for this change 
is the cultural metamorphosis which has 
‘taken place in these great evangelical 
bodies, transforming them into upper 
middle-class churches. The stress-‘on an 
educated ministry and the increasing 
number of educated laymen brought 
about automatically a less emotional 
type of preaching and a more formal 
worship. Education, refinement, and 
dignity now characterize the ministry 
and the worship of Methodists, Baptists, 
and Disciples as well as of Episcopali- 
ans, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Lutherans, Reformed, and Evangelical- 
United Brethren. Indeed, the cultural 
gap between these several bodies has 
_ now practically disappeared. The Meth- 
odists, for instance—especially in the 
larger towns and cities—once again 
make use of their gowns and prayer 
books, which had been put aside in the 
earlier years of their frontier pioneering. 

In this process of cultural change the 
camp meeting was transformed into the 
Chautauqua movement, with emphasis 
upon popular lectures and cultural en- 
tertainment. Today many of the old 
camp meeting grounds are utilized for 
summer youth conferences, often inter- 
denominational, or have been turned 
into middle-class summer resorts. 


Ris— oF REVIVALIST SECTS _ 


The disappearance of the emphasis 
on revivalism in the large evangelical 


churches has been one of the major 
causes -for the multiplication of the 
small revivalistic sects which have 
sprung up in great numbers, especially 
since 1880. The former revivalistic 
churches were the principal feeders of 
these bodies. Premillennialism and the 
doctrines, formerly emphasized espe- 
cially among the Methodists, of holi- 
ness and the “second blessing” and the 
necessity of conversion are the doctrines 
stressed by these “churches of. the dis- 
inherited”—and these are now often 
characterized as the poor man’s doc- 
trines. i 

Small holiness bodies such as the sev- 
eral Churches of God and the Assem- 
blies of God carry on continuous re- 
vivals and have shown a high percent- 
age of growth in the last two decades 
particularly, for such sects flourish in 
times of deep distress and uncertainty. 
The Seventh-Day Adventists, although 
their background has been entirely dif- 
ferent, have been particularly active 
throughout the world during the trou- 
bled years since 1930 and are growing 
rapidly, largely as a consequence of 
their principal stress upon the “soon 
appearing of the Lord.” Of all the 
Protestant bodies in the United States, 
no other gives so generously to the car- 
rying on of its missionary activities as 
do the’ Adventists. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The large Lutheran family of churches 
has shown a phenomenal vitality and 
growth in the years since the Civil War. 
What is now the United Lutheran 
Church, formed in 1918 by the union 
of the General Synod, the General 
Council, and the United Synod of the 
South, represents in its membership the 
descendants of the colonial Lutherans. 
They are now often referred to as Eng- 
lish Lutherans, since the use of German 
in their services has long since disap- 
peared. 
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The great growth of Lutheranism in 
America, however, was due to nine- 
teenth-century immigration. The Ger- 
man immigration in the 1830’s and 
1840’s produced a number of ultracon- 
servative German Lutheran bodies, more 
Lutheran than Luther himself. The 
largest of these bodies is the Missouri 
Synod, formed in 1847, Other German 
Lutheran conservative bodies, such as 
the Iowa, the Ohio, the Wisconsin, and 
the Buffalo Synods, also emerged. All 
of them used the German language in 
their services and schools until the First 
World War, and as a result the Ger- 
man language Lutheran bodies became 
churches apart from the main currents 
of American life, centering their interest 
and activities among people of their own 
kind and background. Thus the influ- 
ence of this type of Lutheranism upon 
American culture has been relatively 
slight. 

From 1860 onward the large immi- 
gration from Scandinavian countries led 
to the formation of several independent 
Lutheran churches in America. In 1916 
there were nearly 3 million people of 
pure Scandinavian stock living in the 
United States. This great influx of 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes swelled 
the ranks of American Lutheranism and 
added to the number of denominations. 
The Augustana (Swedish) Synod has a 
membership (as of 1945) of some 400 
thousand, the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church in America has some 600 thou- 
sand, while the Danish Lutherans num- 
ber some 40 thousand. Besides these 
there are Finnish (three bodies), Ice- 
landic, and. Slovak Lutheran bodies. 
The total Lutheran membership in the 
United States in 20 Lutheran bodies is 
more than 5 million. 

And what is true of. the German 
Lutheran churches in the United States 
is true, though to a somewhat less de- 
gree, of the Scandinavian Lutherans. 
They are all churches apart and have 


made little impact upon American so- 
ciety as a whole. This attitude is now 
rapidly changing, especially among the 
Scandinavian Lutherans, and has never 
characterized the United Lutherans to 
the same extent. The “spirit of iso- 
lated national ecclesiasticism” which 
Troeltsch ascribes to Lutheranism in 
Europe has its counterpart in the cul- 
tural conservatism of the Lutheran in 
America. 


PROTESTANTISM IN EDUCATIONAL 
PATTERNS 


The educational and cultural patterns 
which have prevailed in America from 
the beginning of colonization have been 
and are still Protestant. The funda- 
mental Protestant ideal of universal 
literacy grew out of the emphasis of 
Protestanism upon the Scriptures, which 
were said to contain all the necessities 
for salvation and the reading of which 
by the people was therefore considered 
essential. Taking the colonial period as 
a whole, the Protestant Bible was easily 
foremost in its moral and cultural influ- 
ences upon the plain people of English ° 
speech. This is the basis of the public 
school. 

In the realm of higher education 
American Protestantism also laid foun- 
dations. Of the nine colonial colleges, 
eight were founded by Protestant 
churches—three by the Congregational- 
ists, two by the Episcopalians, one by 
the Presbyterians, one by the Baptists, 
and one by the Dutch Reformed. The 
College of Philadelphia, now the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was founded by 
all the religious bodies represented in 
Philadelphia, with the provision that no 
one of them was ever to control it. Of 
these nine colonial colleges, five have 
become universities of world renown, 
and together they have established the 
pattern for institutions of higher learn- 
ing throughout the country. 

The Protestant churches made their 
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largest contribution to higher education 
in the pioneering stage of the Nation’s 
development. The great majority of col- 
leges founded previous to the Civil War 
were church establishments. Their pri- 
mary purpose was the training of a min- 
istry for the rapidly expanding West. 
The extent to which that purpose was 
fulfilled is indicated by the striking fact 
that by 1855, ten thousand of the forty 
thousand graduates of American col- 
leges up to that time had entered the 
Protestant ministry. The forces of 
frontier democracy, working with a 
virile frontier Protestantism, determined 
that higher education in the Nation was 
to be democratic rather than aristo- 
cratic, and that America was to be a 
land of colleges. 

Even the new state universities spring- 
ing up in the West previous to the Civil 
War were to a large extent dependent 
upon the Protestant miriistry for both 
their establishment and their mainte- 
nance. Of the first eleven state col- 
leges to be founded, all those west of the 
Alleghenies began under Presbyterian 
auspices, since the Presbyterians had 
the best-educated ministry in the early 
days of the West. By 1860 the Presby- 
terians had founded 49 colleges, the 
Methodists 34, and the Baptists 25; the 
Episcopalians, the Congregationalists, 
and the Disciples had begun to set. up 
colleges of their own. And all the 
churches were active as well in open- 
ing lower schools and academies. Of 
the 182 colleges and universities estab- 
lished previous to the Civil War, exactly 
150 were founded by the Protestant 
churches, 13 by the Roman Catholics, 
and 19 by the states.* 


Ture Necro AND His CHURCH 
About five-sevenths of the total Ne- 
4 Donald G. Tewksbury, The Founding of 
American Colleges and Universities before the 
Civil. War witk a Particular Reference to the 


Religious Influence Bearing upon the College 
Movement (New York, 1932), pp. 84~87. 


gro population in the United States 
of some 14 million are members of 
churches, which is a considerably larger 
proportion than among the country’s 
white population. Of the 9.5 million 
Negro church members 6.5 million are 
Baptists and 1.7 million are Method- 
ists; thus about eight-ninths of the 
church members are identified with 
these’ two denominational families. 
There are thirty-five all-Negro church 
bodies with a total membership of 
8,797,000, while 822,000 Negroes be- 
long to racially mixed denominations. 
Of these racially mixed churches the 
Methodist Church has the largest num- 
ber of Negro members, with something 
over 300,000, while according to the 
miost recent Roman Catholic estimates, 
there are now about the same number 
of Negroes in that communion. Or to 
put it another way, there is one Roman 
Catholic Negro to thirty-two Protestant 
Negroes.” The overwhelming Protes- 
tant complexion of the American Negro 
population is partly due to the fact that 
the South is the most Protestant sec- 
tion of the Nation, and also to the fact 
that only in Protestantism can the Ne- 
gro have the opportunity of controlling 
his own religious expression. 

The church has meant more to the - 
Negro than has any other institution, 
since only in his church has he had an 
opportunity for self-expression. Strict 
limits have been placed upon his partici- 
pation in civic, economic, and political 
life, but since his emancipation he has 
managed his own churches, where he 
has had the chance to develop his own 
leadership. Although in the organiza- 
tion of his church the Negro has been 
to a large degree an imitator of his white 
brethren, in his religion and in the con- 
duct of his worship he has developed 
distinctive features. His more than two 


5 These statistics are drawn from The Negro 
Handbook, 1946-1947 ‘(Florence Murray, Ed., 
New York, 1946), pp. 153-59. 
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hundred years of slavery have furnished . 


him a central religious theme, which 
still persists to a greater or less degree. 
The fact that he continues to feel that 
he is not yet completely free goes a 
long way to explain the otherworldliness 
which characterizes Negro spirituals and 
Negro preaching, even in a city environ- 
ment. 
' The most distinctive contributton of 
the Negro, both in the realm of religion 
and of art, is the spiritual, in which the 
central theme is most often death and 
heaven. As Dean W. L. Sperry has 
well said, “Negro spirituals are perhaps 
our most moving statement of an in- 
escapable fact and a serene hope.” 
Only in independent Negro churches 
could these distinctive contributions 
have been made, and for that reason 


the Negro will doubtless be reluctant. 


to place himself under the domination 
of a predominantly white-controlled 
church where the forms of worship are 
determined by a different tradition. 


EXPANSION OF PROTESTANTISM 


According to the most.recent figures 
(1947) there are now some 43 mil- 
lion Protestant church members in the 
- United States. Of these, some 35 mil- 
lion are members of nine denominational 
families—Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Disciples, Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Evangelical 


and Reformed, and Evangelical and: 


United Brethren. Some 3 to 4 mil- 
lion might be classed as members of 
sectarian bodies, while such groups as 
the Quakers, the Unitarians, the Uni- 
versalists, the Mormons, and the Chris- 
tian Scientists constitute the remainder. 

Apart from the Protestantism repre-. 
sented by the 40-odd million church 
members, there are perhaps as many 

6See Benjamin E. Mays, The Negro’s God 
(Boston, 1921), and also Mays and Nicholson, 
The Negro’s Church (New York, 1933). 


more who are not Protestant communi- 
cants but who would nevertheless call 
themselves Protestants. H. Paul Doug- 
lass names them popular Protestants. 
They constitute an unorganized type of 
Protestantism which stems from an in- 
herited tradition; they were exposed to 
some kind of religious influence in their 
childhood, have little real religious 
knowledge, but do have a kind of in- 
articulate religious faith; in a general 
way they believe in God and immor- 
tality, and in time of extreme emergen- 


cies they take to prayer; but they have 


no notion of the vital concepts of Chris- 
tianity. Often these people are critical 
of the church—-perhaps as a defense 
mechanism to uphold their failure to 
support it in any material way. They 
nevertheless call upon the clergy to per- 
form weddings and conduct funerals, 
and many of them are careful to have 
their children christened. 

Douglass points:out that these un- 
churched Protestants are as a whole 
conservative, have more sympathy for 


. fundamentalism than modernism, and 


are not slow to express their disap-- 
proval of what they would term “new- 
fangled ideas” which tend to discredit 
their inherited prejudices. Often, too, 
anti-Catholic feeling is strong among 
them.” 

Today there is a larger proportion of 
church members than ever before in our 
history. At the beginning of the na- 
tional period the ratio of church mem- 
bers to population was about one in fif- 
teen; today more than half of the popu- 
lation is listed as members of some 
church, and Protestant churches have 
been growing as rapidly as, if not more 
rapidly than, non-Protestant bodies. 
The churches have also greatly in- 
creased their community activities, and 
although many of .these activities may 
not be specifically religious, they have 


7 Harold E. Stearns (Ed.), America Now 
(New York, 1938), pp. 505-27. 
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given the church a greatly enlarged 
community influence. 


RELIGIOUS DIVERSITY 


Protestants are inclined to be apolo- 
getic about the great number of Protes- 
tant bodies to be found in the United 
States, while non-Protestants are prone 
to disparage Protestantism in general 
because of what appears on the surface 
to be an absurd fragmentation. But 
when the two basic reasons for ‘this phe- 
nomenon are understood, it will seem 
neither absurd nor distressing. First, 
there is the fact that America has been 
from the beginning a refuge for the dis- 
tressed people of the world. In the 
long continued emigration of the various 
people who have sought these shores, 
none have been denied because of their 
religion. As a consequence the United 
States has served to amalgamate the 
world’s religious differences and divi- 
sions. If there had been religious bar- 
riers raised to this migration, as was 
true in the Spanish and Portuguese colo- 
nies, a more uniform religion would 
have been developed, but the result 
would have been a considerable retard- 
ing of the great freedoms, as they were 
retarded in the Latin American coun- 
tries. . 

A second factor accounting for this 
religious fragmentation is the complete 
religious liberty prevalent throughout 
our national history. Americans early 
came to believe with John Locke that 
“liberty of conscience is every man’s 
natural right, and no one ought to be 
compelled in matters of religion either 
by law or by force.” Diversity of re- 
ligion is one of the prices we pay for 
this greatest of all our freedoms, the 
freedom to worship as we see ft; and 
one of the safeguards of that freedom 
is the fact that no majority religion 
exists in America. As far as I am 
aware, religious freedom has never come 


about as a free concession of a majority 
religious body. 


RELIGIOUS UNITY 


American Protestantism, however, is 
much less divided than it appears to be 
on the surface. In the first place, it 
has an internal unity which springs from 
a “common center of belief and atti- 
tude.”* Ameriean Protestantism has 
been aptly described by H. Paul Doug- 
lass as “an overarching Cathedral” in 
which many separate denominational 
chapels exist, but all are part of the 
whole structure. 

In the second place, there is now and 
has been in the past far more interde- 
nominational co-operative action than 
even the normally well-informed person 
realizes. Revivalism was interdenomi- 
national in both the colonial and fron- 
tier periods. At a moment when fron- 
tier rivalries were at their height, such 
great interdenominational agencies as 
the American Bible Society and the 
American Tract Society sprang up, and 
their influence has spread around the 
world. The many denominational col- 
leges opened their doors from the be- 
ginning to students of all faiths, and to- 
day both the faculties and the student 
bodies of the best colleges and universi- 
ties of denominational backgrounds rep- 
resent a cross section of American Prot- 
estantism. Protestant theological edu- 
cation, the faculties and students of 
which are drawn from all the major 
Protestant churches, has also become 
increasingly interdenominational. The 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, formed in 1908, in- 
cludes in its membership 75 per cent of 
the American Protestant church mem- 
bership. It has grown steadily in ef- 
fectiveness, especially during the war 
years, and today speaks with a far 
more compelling voice than ever before. 

The most widely used term in Ameri- 
can Protestantism since the end of 
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World War II is the word “ecumenical” 
—world-wide. Never before has world 
Protestantism been so conscious of its 
world obligation; the vast destruction, 
both spiritual and moral, wrought by 
the war has brought to American Prot- 
estantism especially, a new sense of' 
duty and mission. Out of the realiza- 
tion that Protestantism faces a world 
task demanding a united front, there is 


emerging a World Council of Churches, | 
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largely under American Protestant lead- 
ership and inspiration. The war and 
its aftermath have done much to bridge 
the chasm between American and Euro- 
pean Protestantism and also between 
the several denominational members of 
the American Protestant family. Nu- 
merous church unions, which were 
hardly dreamed of a generation ago, 
have been effected, and many others 
are nearing fulfillment. 


Wiliam W. Sweet, Ph.D., DD., has been professor of history of American Christianity 
at the University of Chicago since 1927. He was formerly assistant professor of history 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, and professor of history and dean of the College of Liberal 
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of the colonial and frontier periods of our history. 


The Sects 


By CHARLES S. BRADEN 


HERE is no universally accepted 

definition of a sect. The term is 
used by some as synonymous with de- 
nomination and by others as synony- 
mous with cult; practically no one ever 
considers his own group either a sect or 
a cult. These terms seem to have a 
derogatory connotation which does not 
attach either to church or to denomina- 
tion. As used here, the term “sect” has 
no such significance, but is meant to 
cover the greater part of that segment 
of religious people of the United States 
not included within-the nineteen larger 
denominations comprising 88.7 per cent 
of the country’s total church member- 
ship. 

What a diverse company this is! Ac- 
cording to the 1936 religious census it is 
made up of 237 different bodies, the 
total for that year being 256. Many of 
them are members of the twenty-four 
families of churches; some are listed as 
separate denominations, which is the 
term used consistently and for obvious. 
reasons-by the census reports. 


DISTINCTIONS 


If there are any real distinctions be- 
tween a sect and a denomination, the 
following would probably be recognized: 

1. A sect generally has one or more 
specific points of emphasis on which it 
lays more stress than is customary in 
the larger religious communities. 

2. A sect is likely to be local or re- 
gional rather than national in its out- 
reach. 


ł For a detailed study of the sects, particu- 
larly those deriving from the larger denomina- 
tions and those representing only some minor 
variation within the general framework of 
orthodox Christianity, see Elmer T. Clark, 
Small Sects in America (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1937). This book, now out of 
print, is soon to be issued in a revised edition. 
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3. In general, the sects are small in 
comparison with the leading denomina- 
tions, both in respect to their total mem- 
bership and to their local units. The 
fourteen Protestant churches of over 
half a-million members have an average 
of 248 members per local church. The 
Pentecostal group averages only 50 per 
local church. ° 

4. Generally the sects have a less 
highly educated or trained ministry— 
many of them none at all, in the ac- 
cepted sense of a full-time leader of the 
local congregation. 

5. They are usually Jacking in a well- 
rounded development of institutions, 
educational and eleemosynary. 

6. They are not generally repre- 
sented in the larger co-operative enter- 
prises of the church as a whole— 
whether by choice or lack of oppor- 
tunity is debatable. It has more than 
once been said that here is a conspicu- 
ous segment of the religious life of 
America which is left out of considera- 
tion by those directing the larger co- 
operative religious efforts. This, it 
should be noted, is more true at the 
national and world level than at the 
level of local federations of churches, 
which often do include such representa- 
tives. 

It is obvious that these generaliza- 
tions will not always bear scrutiny. 
One thinks readily of recognized de-. 
nominations which fit into a number of 
these categories, and, by the same 
token, of a number of what are usually 
regarded as sects which certain of the 
categories fail to cover. 


From sect to denomination 


A familiar -observation is that most 
denominations were at one time sects. 
Certainly the Roman Catholics would 
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have regarded the Lutheran group as 
such, There is no doubt that the Meth- 
odists began as a sect, as did the Bap- 
tists and the Presbyterians—from the 
standpoint of the major religious groups 
of their day. 

Some churches in America are now in 
the transitional stage from sect to de- 
nomination. The Church of the Naza- 
rene is an interesting example. ` Start- 
ing in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, as a holiness movement, its 
growth is shown in Table 1. Recently 


TABLE i—Growrts or CHURCH 
OF THE NAZARENE 





ae Number Number Member- States 
n; 
Churches; Members {Per Cent) Churches 

1906 100 6,657 — 19° 
1916 866 32,259 384 43 
1926 | 1,444 63,558 97 47 
1936 | 2,197 | 136,227 114 48 
19441 2,965 | 187,082 37 48 


the church purchased a college which. 


had been lost by the Roman Catholic 
Church when the college was taken over 
by the bankers. It has now become a 
flourishing school—a very religious one, 
as might be expected, but one which 
has formalized worship to a degree not 
usually associated with such religious 
groups. The minister wears a gown and 
the choir is robed. More recently this 
church has opened its own theological 
seminary in Kansas City and is be- 
ginning to educate its own ministers. 
Many see in this the beginning of the 
end! Is it denomination or sect? 

On the other hand, where shall the 
Christian Science Church and the Mor- 
mon Church be classed? Because they 

_ are out of line with the principal be- 
liefs of the majority faiths on a number 
of points, many persons consider them 
as sects; but actually, they are listed 
among the nineteen leading denomina- 
tions which make up the 88.7 per cent 


of church membership, in the United 
States. Both of them are national in 
scope. Certainly Mormonism includes 
all the institutions that usually go with 
a church or denomination. 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


The 237 sects may be classified ‘as 
follows: ? 

1. There are those which are non- 
Christian, i.e., representatives of other 
ethnic religions. The largest of these 
comprise the Jewish bodies. ‘There are 
also the Buddhists, the Hindus, the 
Moslems, the Zoroastrians, and others. 
These adherents are mainly immigrants 
who retain their ancient faith, but there 
are some additions yearly from among 
the American people. 

2. Probably the largest number of 
these religious groups represent off- 
shoots of the larger denominations. 
These share most of the convictions held 
by the parent societies, but differ chiefly 
by reason of the more extreme emphasis 
they place upon one or more particular 
doctrines or practices. Usually they are 
more conservative than the main body, 
and purport to carry on the genuine 
orthodox faith of the church, to which 
the larger body has become disloyal. 
They remain within the denominational 
family but differ from the rest of its 
members, 

3. There are a considerable number 
of minor churches which are obviously 
Christian, built about specific ideas or 
practices common to the larger faiths, 
but stemming from no particular de- 


2For those groups which fall outside the 
Christian pattern in some respects, see Charles 
W. Ferguson, Confusion of Tongues, also pub- 
lished under the title New Book of Revelations 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday-Doran, 
1929), a book now out of date in some re- 
spects, but covering most of the cults in ex- 
istence when it was written. A later but much 
more limited coverage of the field is Marcus L. 
Bach, They Have Found a Faith (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1946). 
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nomination. They come out from many 
denominations to form new associations 
in which particular doctrines or prac- 
tices not unknown to the major groups 
are given an exaggerated emphasis. 

Here may be classed such a sub- 
division as the familiar Bible churches 
—the Pentecostal-holiness-evangelistic 
sects, the Adventists, the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, the Four Square Gospel 
churches, and so forth. Five major 
points of emphasis may be noted among 
these:. (1) extreme fidelity to Scripture, 
(2) the millennial hope or expectation, 
(3) the desire for holiness or entire 
sanctification, (4) the present experi- 
ence of Pentecost, or possession by the 
Holy Spirit, and (5) the stress on evan- 
gelism. Not all share all these stresses 
equally. For example, the sect of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses stresses (1) and (2); 
the holiness units usually emphasize (2) 
and (3) on the basis of (1) and (4). 

4. There are groups which owe their 
existence chiefly to language differences 
or to Old World traditions brought to 
America by immigrants, sometimes many 
generations ago—e.g., the Hutterites, the 
so-called Italian bodies, the Old German 
Baptist Brethren (Old Order Dunkers), 
the Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod, and so forth. 

5. There are groups which stem usu- 
ally from some personal founder who is 
regarded as in some sense a prophet or 
even a divinity, and which have devel- 
oped a sacred literature supplementing, 
or it may be supplanting, the Bible. 
Here must be included Christian Sci- 
ence, with its founder Mary Baker 
Eddy and her Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures; the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints with 
its prophet Joseph Smith and its distinc- 
tive scriptures; and others to be men- 
tioned and described later. 

6. There is a subdivision which defi- 
nitely overlaps the last mentioned in 
that it includes definitely syncretic or 


eclectic faiths, in which mingle influ- 
ences not only from Christianity but 
also from other world religions. Here 
belong Baha'i Faith, Theosophy, Spiritu- 
alism, some branches of New Thought, 
and others. 

7. Finally, there are groups which are 
essentially humanistic and ethico-cen- 
tered—that is, closely following the 
ethical pattern‘of Christianity but re- 
fusing to accept its theology. Among 
these are the positivist groups (if any), 
the humanist societies, and the Society 
for Ethical Culture. Though these are 
thought of by many orthodox persons 
as not really religious bodies, their ad- 
herents generally consider them reli- 
gious, and there can be no doubt that 
the movements fulfill the functions of a 
religion for those who belong to them. 


THE Baptist FAMILY 


The classification which includes the 
largest number of the 237 sects is the 
second one listed—those within the vari- 
ous denominational families. Obviously 
no detailed study of all the related 
groups or indeed of any of them can be 
made in this brief discussion. It will be 
instructive, however, to consider briefly 
at least one group, the most numerous 
family of churches and sects—the Bap- 
tist family. We shall not examine the 
particular motives that led to their for- 
mation as separate bodies, but only 
their growth or decline. 

The 1936 religious census listed 
twenty-one Baptist groups. Eliminat- 
ing the three major subdivisions, each 
with over a million members, there are 
eighteen, only three of which have as 
many as a thousand churches. This is 
five more than in 1906, four more than 
in 1916, and three more than in 1926. 
In the period from 1906 to 1936 only 
two groups dropped out. No single 
Baptist group, even among the larger 
ones, is to be found in every state. The 
Negro Baptists are represented in all 
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but four states, the Northern Conven- 
tion in all but ten, but the Southern 
Baptists are absent from half the states. 
The smaller groups are much more re- 
stricted, one of them being found in 
only ten states. 


TABLE 2—Gain or Loss in BAPTIST 
MEMBERSHIP, 1906-36 


Per cent 
Free Will Baptists............... 97.6 gain 
United Baptists................. 97.1 “ 
Duck Riyer (and Kindred) Associa- 
tions of Baptists.............. 23.7 " 
Northern Baptist Convention. .... 26.3 “ 
Negro Baptists..............-24- 67.2 " 
Southern Baptist Convention. .... 34.4 “ 
General Baptists. ..... nanne 18.0 “ 
Seventh-Day Baptists........... 20.1 loss 
American Baptist Association. .... 20.1 “ 
Regular Baptists. ............. -- 20.2 “ 
Primitive Baptists............... 32.4 “ 


Independent Baptist Church of 
Ameria occ niest bine ease 41.9 

General Six-Principle Baptists.... 55.6 

Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestina- 
rian Baptists...........-.-06. 


It will be seen from Table 2 that 
only three of the smaller white Baptist 
branches reported a gain in membership 
from 1906 to 1936, but two of them 
showed a much greater gain than the 
larger bodies. However, if the South- 
ern Baptists’ own figures for 1937 be 
taken, they had advanced by 123 per 
cent. The General Baptists decreased 
steadily in the number of churches, but 
the average membership of the churches 
rose so that there was an increase of 18 
per cent. The Seventh-Day Baptists 
lost steadily in both the number of 
churches and the membership. The 
Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit | Predestinarian 
Baptists now have only 13 churches and 
201 members. Unless something occurs 
to change the trend, it is apparent that 
a number of these sects will eventually 
disappear. 


Division AND DECLINE 


Are the Baptist sects alone in this 
respect? The Presbyterian family of 


churches lists two less in 1936 than in 
1906. The twelve bodies in 1906 had 
fallen to nine by 1926, but a new one, 
the Orthodox Presbyterian Church, was 
formed in 1936 by a group which broke 
away from the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. (Northern). Half of the 
Presbyterian bodies, including the three 
major branches—the Northern, the 
Southern, and the United Presbyterian 
churches—were larger in 1936 than in 
1906; the other half had decreased in 
numbers. The largest of these, the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, was 
the heaviest loser—to the extent of 71.5 
per cent. 

The Methodists listed five sects more 
in 1936 than in 1906, though since that 
time three of the larger groups have 
united to form the Methodist Church. 
Eight of those listed either in 1906 or 
in 1916 reveal a decrease in member- 
ship, according to 1936 reports. Again 
it is mainly the smaller groups that have 
suffered the most serious decline. It is 
noteworthy that the Free Methodist 
Church, which approaches the Pente- 
costal-holiness type most closely, has 
maintained a steady rate of growth. 
The heaviest percentage loss—89 per 
cent—was that of the Colored Meth- 
odist Protestant Church. 

The Mennonite sects were more nu- 
merous at the end than at the beginning 
of the thirty-year period under consid- 
eration, with seventeen groups in 1936. 
Only two of these showed any decrease 
in membership. 

Despite some merging of Lutheran 
bodies during those decades, there were 
twenty-three instead of twenty-two at 
the end of the period. Only five of 
these showed a decreasing membership; 
most of the remainder revealed a 
healthy growth. 

Can any generalizations be safely 
drawn from these facts? Probably not. 
There is an occasional reunion of some 
smaller group with one of the main de- 
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nominations of its family of churches, 
and even less frequently a small sect 
unites with some other branch of the 
same church. But new divisions more 
than offset such unions, so that the net 
result is an increased number of sects. 
It seems to be characteristic of sects to 
cling tenaciously to their peculiar pat- 
terns of emphasis, decade after decade, 
even though they continue to grow 
weaker and weaker numerically. For 
example, one Presbyterian group has 
but nine churches left, another eleven, 
while a Methodist and a Baptist group 
have but three each. 


EVANGELISTIC SECTS 


The second largest number of the so- 
called sects—over sixty—falls within 
the third classification listed above, 
namely, sects built around extreme em- 
phasis upon ideas and practices usually 
held in milder form by the larger 
churches, but stemming from no one of 
them in particular. 

A study of successive religious census 
reports reveals that between 1890 and 
1936 seventy-four new sects (or de- 
nominations) were formed. Of these, 
forty-three—well over half—were defi- 
nitely of the Pentecostal-holiness-evan- 
gelistic type. The total membership in 
this category is not large as compared 
with the country’s total church mem- 
bership, aggregating probably not more 
than half a million; but the percentage 
growth of these groups has been phe- 
nomenal, ranging up to 450.1 per cent 
during the decade 1926-36. Several of 
these sects more than doubled during 
that period, in striking contrast to fig- 
ures for many of the larger churches, a 
number of which showed a decrease in 
membership in the same length of time; 
and sects of this type continue to grow. 

Listed in order of extent of increase, 
the fourteen highest percentage growths 
in membership among the churches re- 
ported in the Yearbook of American 


Churches, 1937 to 1945, were all from 
this general group, with one exception— 
the Church of God (Anderson, Indi- 
ana). They ranged from the Pente- 
costal Church of God in America with 
785.6 per cent to the Congregational 
Holiness Church with 36.7 per cent. 
Five of them increased by more than 
100 per cent, nine by over 49 per cent. 
In only one case did the greater de- 
nominations exceed a 20 per cent 
growth; the Southern Baptist, which in 
some respects is not so far removed 
from the Pentecostal-holiness-evange- 
listic type, revealed a 29 per cent in- 
crement. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church registered an 18 per cent 
growth; the Roman Catholic, 12 per 
cent; the Methodist, 10.2 per cent; the 
Presbyterian, only 6 per cent; and some 
showed a net loss during the period. 


Popular appeal 


There are good reasons why this type 
of sect should spring up the most fre- 
quently. All churches of this sort are 
based squarely on personal religious ex- 
perience; they are without exception 
theologically conservative and Bible 
centered, although the Bible has no au- 
thoritative interpretation which the 
individual is bound to accept. Rather, 
God speaks directly to the individual 
through his own personal religious 
experience. This is certain to lead to 
looseness of organizational ties. Any 
attempt at close organization or ex- 
ertion of authority calls forth reaction 
and may easily lead to the separation 
of individuals or groups and to the for- 
mation of new sects. Also it becomes 
fairly easy for an able leader to gather 
about him Jike-minded persons and to 
“come out” of the denomination, or sect 
which seems not to give full scope to 
the free workings of the Holy Spirit. 

There are reasons, too, why these 
sects should evidence such a propor- 
tionately high note of increase. They 
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are almost all evangelistic in emphasis. 
They stress the necessity of “personal 
work.” Everyone who is “saved” feels 
the obligation to witness privately or 
publicly to his “saving” experience. 
This is very little practiced among the 
larger, more formal churches; but it is 
the most effective method of spreading 
any movement. Businessmen know this 
and use it ad nauseam in well-paid-for 
testimonials to the good effects wrought 
by their products, from tooth paste to 
automobiles, which testimonials scream 
at us from newspapers, periodicals, and 
billboards, and blare forth unceasingly 
from our loud-speakers. This habit of 
-witnessing is an almost universal mark 
of a sect or cult. 

Members of such sects are quite 
likely at the same time to have a greater 
sense of urgency to proclaim their 
gospel, since they are often also pre- 
millennialists who believe that time is 
running out and who feel that they 
must save such as they can before the 
expected end of the world. Possessed 
of this sense of urgency, they are so 
much the more diligent and effective in 
convincing others of the truth of their 
witness. Adventists generally and quite 
logically exhibit this sense of compul- 
sion. For one who believes in the 
apocalyptic time schedule, it would 
surely be ungenerous not to warn others 
of the imminent end of the age. 

Then, too, these groups are generally 
otherworldly in their outlook. Heaven 
is their home. Its joys await them as 
relief from all too common poverty and 
economic insecurity, for the majority of 
their members are drawn—at least in 
the beginning—from the lower income 
groups. 


F 
Urban versus rural 


It is rather generally thought that 
these groups are chiefly rural in char- 
acter, but that i$ not the case—cer- 
tainly not of the Pentecostal churches, 


though a number of the holiness groups 
are predominantly rural. The writer 
shared this impression until he began to 
study them more intensively. Of nine 
churches listed under the general family 
name “Pentecostal Assemblies” in the 
1936 religious census, only two had a 
percentage of rural members exceeding 
that of their urban groups. The urban 
percentages ran as follows: 31.8, 84.8, 
71.0, 80.4, 92.9, 74.4, 60.8, 85.6, and 
47.9; the average for the nine churches 
was 66.9 per cent. 

The urban percentages of sixteen of 
the holiness groups ran from 9.6 to 87.9, 
but only four—and they among the 
smaller bodies—were less than half ur- 
ban. The three largest were 62.7, 71.1, 
and 75.5 per cent urban. Of the total 
membership, 63.8 per cent was urban. 

These figures are of very considerable 
significance, indicating as they do that 
the members of these sects are mainly 
city dwellers and come from the ranks 
of the workers, many of whom live in 
congested areas at a rather low level 
of security and well-being. These are 
exactly the kind of people most likely 
to be attracted by the outlook for a 
better life in the hereafter. That as a 
group they are made up of people of 
very limited circumstances is evident 
from the reported values of their church 
buildings and the salaries paid to their 
pastors. Certainly these churches are 
located in the less desirable urban 
areas; they are usually on the “wrong 
side of the tracks.” 


Emotional release 


Again, this entire subdivision is de- 
cidedly emotional in its religious expres- 
sion. Some sects are more inhibited 
than others, but in the more extreme 
groups one has the most complete free- 
dom to express what one feels. He may 
shout, speak in tongues, jump, roll, 
dance, jerk, clap his hands, as he feels 
moved to do. The music, sometimes of 
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the “swing” variety, is generally of a 
lively tempo with choruses that are 
rhythmic and evocative of bright hope 
for a future life of joy and happiness. 
It is very easy to tap one’s feet in 
rhythm and to clap one’s hands; in- 
deed, it is difficult to refrain from doing 
so` when everyone else in the room is 

doing it—as the writer knows from per- 
` sonal experience. 

Here is no dull, drab service, but one 
that is varied and tuneful, in which 
everyone may participate freely... It un- 
doubtedly provides “a needed release 
from the uncertainties and tensions of 
the not too interesting life of toil which 
a great portion of the members live. It 
is altogether likely that not a few who 
seek out and join these groups were 
members of the larger denominational 
bodies which in a rural setting are much 
less inhibited in their emotional expres- 
sion than are the city congregations of 
the same church. Finding themselves 
in the city, these people do not feel 
at home in the colder, more formal 
worship of their own denominational 
churches, and so are drawn to the more 
colorful and demonstrative Pentecostal- 
evangelistic-holiness sects. 


The Jehovah’s Witnesses 


_ The sect of Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
which falls within this same general 
category, represents the present day’s 
most extreme. expression of the millen- 
nial hope. It was formerly known 
under the name “International Bible 
Students’ Association,” which was given 
it by its founder, Pastor Charles Taze 
Russell. It became a world-wide move- 
ment under its great leader, Joseph 
Franklin Rutherford, known as “Judge 
Rutherford,” and adopted its present 
name in 1931. 
census report, since it keeps no sta- 
tistics of membership. It does, however, 
publish a yearbook from which some 


It has appeared in no ` 


idea of its membership and growth may 
be gleaned. 

This sect is probably the most per- 
sistently propagandistic of any present- 
day religious group. Every member is 
a witness, and there is a profound sense 
of urgency upon every one of them to 
witness, since the end draws near, when 
the final issue between good and evil 
will be decided ^at Armageddon, and a 
theocracy will be set up on earth. 

The concept of theocracy of-the Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses varies from that of 
most millennialists in that theocracy is 
to be set up here on earth, and not in 


_ an otherworldly heaven. But it will be 


established on an earth purged of all 
the ills from which humanity suffers, an 
idyllic world of peace, justice, happi- 
ness, and joy-beyond man’s highest 
dreams. No poverty, exploitation, cru- 
elty, separation—this is the dream 
world of men who endure the bitter lot 
of the underprivileged, the discrimi- 
nated against, the exploited. Small 
wonder that the sect draws mainly from 
the segment of society most heavily 
burdened by the weight of social mal- 
adjustment. 

Although Jehovah’s Witnesses lack 
the perfervid emotionalism of others of 
this general category, there is a fierce 
intensity about them; they seem driven 
by a powerful dynamic created only 
through a deep emotional stirring. 
Their almost eager acceptance of perse- 
cutions—and there is no group more 
persecuted than theirs—is a notable 
feature of the movement. Sworn to a 
loyalty to God alone, they have run 
afoul of the general sentiment of the 
American people by refusing to salute 
the flag. The Supreme Court finally 
upheld their right to refuse. 

They have won other signal victories 
for their (and our) civil rights in the 
courts. Because they insisted that they 
were ministers and so were entitled to 
exemption from military service, over 
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two thousand of them were imprisoned ` 


for refusal to accept induction. A large 
number of these were still serving prison 
sentences more than two years after the 
end of the war!’ 

Since no statistics of membership are 
published, it is difficult to know’ how 
numerous Jehovah’s- Witnesses are or 
whether they are expanding. H. H. 
Stroup, in a most detailed study of the 
group published in 1945, would not 
even venture a guess as to its numerical 
strength. 
two million at the time of his death in 
1942. One comparative figure given in 
the 1947 Yearbook (p. 15) indicates 
that the number of “publishers” or 
“Jehovah’s Witnesses in the role of 
ministers of the gospel increased from 


71,509 to 169,326 from: 1939 to 1946.” 


Whether the mass membership has kept 
pace with the increase in the number 
of “publishers,” or part-time workers, 
there is no way of knowing. 


FOUNDERS AND PROPHETS 


It is in the fifth classification—move- 
ments with personal founders—that 
some of the most rapidly expanding 
groups are to be found. Christian Sci- 
ence grows steadily though not rapidly, 
and is being more and more widely ac- 
cepted by the more orthodox religious 
groups, though bitter attacks against it 
are sometimes heard even now. Mor- 
monism has had a continuous growth 
and is still expanding. Its marvelous 
missionary system, whereby every mem- 
ber is, theoretically at least, supposed to 
devote a year or more at his own ex- 
pense to the diffusion of his faith, makes 
such diffusion inevitable. The percent- 
age growth of the main .body (with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City) over 
the recent decades was: 1906-16, 86.8; 
1916-26, 34.4; 1926-36, 25.1; 1936- 
45, 28.3. 


8H. H. Stroup, The Jehovah’s Witnesses 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1945). 
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However, the two groups which re- 
veal the most startling development 
were founded less than twenty years 
ago, and are not in any census report. 
The “I Am” movement started by -Guy 
and Edna Ballard in the early thirties 
claimed over three million followers by 
1939, There is no way of checking this 
claim, but the movement swept the 
country from coast to coast in the mid- 
dle thirties and was magnificently re- 
ceived everywhere. The secret of its 
appeal lay principally in the power 
which, it was claimed, could be re- 
leased for man’s good by decrees which 
were to be executed by the Ascended 
Masters, Jesus and Saint-Germain. The 
movement is an interesting blend of 
theosophy, New Thought, and Christi- 
anity. No statistics are available. 
Leaders of the movement inform me 
that it is still growing, though there is 
no evidence: to support the claim in 
more than a few centers. 

The other sect of this type is “Psy- 
chiana,” founded in 1929 by Frank B. 
Robinson of Moscow, Idaho. It is 
purely a mail-order affair, with no or- 
ganized congregations or ministers or 
institutions, except those at the center 
(though there are now the barest be- 
ginnings of organized groups). So far, 
it has all been done through advertising 
in periodicals and by radio, and direct 
mail approach. Over a million people 
have ordered the lessons or books pre- 
pared and distributed by Mr. Robinson. 

There is no way of knowing how 
many follow the lessons at any one 
time, but a continual stream of new 
lessons leave Moscow, Idaho every day, 
many of them directed to people whom 
the churches never reach, for Mr. Rob- 
inson advertises in every kind of maga- 
zine that will accept his copy. Again, 
it is a religion of Power, ‘a kind of 
stepped-up New Thought: faith; this 
time it is the power of Almighty God, 
which is capable of providing man with 
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all the requisites of happiness. Health, 
wealth, happiness—these the ads prom- 
ise. And these the people want. 

There is also the Unity School of 
Christianity at Kansas City, Missouri, 
which is another New Thought faith, 
founded by Charles Filmore. Again it 
is not in the census reports, but it claims 
over five million readers of its publica- 
tions. 

And there is Father Divine (God 
himself) operating through the Father 
Divine Peace Mission, ministering to 
unknown numbers of people, Negro and 
white—one of the most amazing move- 
ments in America. Deeply religious, it 
is in addition a remarkable social and 
economic movement which provides for 
its people a security and a sense of so- 
cial worth and significance which they 
had never before known.  Ridiculed 
and condemned by many as blatantly 
blasphemous because it holds up Father 
Divine as God, the practical effects of 
the movement in changed lives, hon- 
esty, thrift, unselfishness, and loyalty 
might well be coveted by many an 
eminently respectable church. 


SyNcrRETIC FAITHS 


There is no space to write of Theoso- 
phy or Spiritualism or their branches. 
The influence of both far outruns the 
numbers recorded in the census books. 
Theosophy has left its mark on half a 
dozen larger sects or cults; and spiritu- 

. alism, during the recent years of war 
and consequent uncertainty, was re- 
sorted to by myriads of troubled, 
anxious people who sought some com- 
fort and assurance through the sup- 
posed ability of thé spirit medium to 
receive messages from those departed, 
or sometimes to disclose the future. 
Most of these people never became spir- 
itualists, though it is probable that the 
movement did grow in numbers during 
those years. The leaders of its chief 
groups are certain that it is growing, 


but statistics on this point are uncer- 
tain. i 


HUMANIST SOCIETIES 


In the seventh classification are to be 
found primarily the intellectual sects. 
Most sects tend toward conservatism; 
these are the liberals. The numbers in- 
volved are very small. The Unitarian 
Church, from which a number of the 


humanist societies have sprung, or to 


which they still belong, had—according 
to the 1945 Yearbook of American 
Churches—only 62,593 members. It is 
difficult to determine the number of hu- 
manist societies. The American Ethical 
Union, made up of the Ethical Societies 
in a number of American cities, con- 
sisted of only six societies and 2,875 
members. This is slightly more than 
reported in 1936, but fewer than in 
1926. The record is as follows: 1906, 
2,040; 1916, 2,830; 1926, 3,801; 1936, 
2,659; 1944, 2,875. However, the in- 
fluence of these societies in the national 
life is wholly out of proportion to their 
numerical strength. 


MISCELLANEOUS GROUPS 


Then there are miscellaneous groups 
which do not fit any category exactly, 
for example, the Dowieites (the Chris- 
tian Catholic Church). On the de- 
crease for a time, there are signs of a 
new awakening, though along modified 
lines. The House of David persists but 
does not grow. Other communal types 
have generally tended to diminish in 
strength with the passing years. 


SECTARIANISM AND UNION 


From this all too brief survey of the 
sects it is apparent that sectarianism is 
a powerful factor in the religious life of 
America. It is one of the ills attendant 
upon freedom of religion and freedom of 
inquiry within the respective churches. 
It is a price which must be paid for that 
particular freedom. Many are con- 
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vinced that while sectarianism is a re- 
proach to the world of religion, it is 
nevertheless to be preferred to a regi- 
mentation which would secure ‘uni- 
formity at the price of freedom. 

No significant movements toward 
church unity are apparent among the 
sects. Holding their convictions with 
the ardor that made them sectarian, they 


are logically less likely to compromise 
than are the larger denominations, which 
represent no such positive convictions. 
However, more might be accomplished 
in the way of co-operation among the 
various sects and churches if the larger 
church councils would give due consid- 
eration to the smaller churches, which 
they regard as sects. 
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The Present Status of Foreign Missions | 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


OREIGN missions have been and 
continue to be an outstanding fea- 
ture of the Christianity of the United 
States. They are conducted by both 
Protestants and Catholics and are at 
present undergoing changes of a certain 
importance. For both Protestants and 
Catholics they are part of the world-wide 
enterprise of their respective branches of 
organized Christianity. In other words, 
American Protestant missions are closely 
co-ordinated with Protestant missions 
from other lands, and American Catholic 
missions are integrated into the mission- 
ary program of the Catholic Church. 
In a sense, foreign missions are part 


of the cultural outreach of the United . 


States, but they do not have as their ob- 
jective the spread of American ideals. 
Insofar as they promote that extension 
of our ideals they do so incidentally and 
often unintentionally. Nor are they an- 
cillary to economic or political imperial- 
ism. Not in any sense are they agents 
of the Department of State. Their pri- 
mary purpose is to spread the Christian 
faith by establishing and assisting Chris- 
tian communities in other lands, and to 
make the Christian faith effective among 
the people who comprise such commu- 
nities. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
Forricn Missions 


For historical reasons American Prot- 
estant missions are older and more ex- 
tensive than American Catholic mis- 
sions; however, the latter are growing 
rapidly. At the outset, as far as it was 
Christian, the United States was over- 
whelmingly Protestant. Christian mis- 
sions from the United States were, ac- 
cordingly, Protestant. In the nineteenth 


century the Catholic Church was greatly 
reinforced by immigration. Its energies 
were so absorbed in caring for immi- 
grants of its faith that not until the 
present „century and especially after 
1914 were American Catholics able to 
give much attention to foreign missions. 
Beginning with 1914 the flood of*immi- 
gration dwindled, and the church no 
longer had wholly to devote its energies 
to assimilation of the migrants. Ameri- 
can Catholics began to have more 
wealth. For the past third of a cen- 
tury their proportionate share in the 
missions of their church has rapidly in- 
creased. 

American Protestants were conduct- 
ing foreign missions before the United 
States was declared to be an independ- 
ent nation; until after 1800, however, 
these missions were entirely among the 
Indians. In 1812 American Protestants 
began sending missionaries to other 
lands. They now have missions in all 
five continents and in many islands. In 
a few areas such as the Philippines, 
Americans have been the only: repre- 
sentatives of Protestantism. In Japan, 
Korea, the Near East, and Latin 
America, they are predominant in Prot- 
estant missions. In China, Americans 
represent a clear but not overwhelming 
majority in the Protestant missionary 
staffs. In India they have about equaled 
the British. On the other hand the 
Protestant missionary enterprise in Af- 
rica south of the Sahara has only a mi- 
nority of Americans, although Ameri- 
cans are very strong in some sections, 
notably the Belgian Congo, Liberia, 
and Cameroun. American ‘Protestant 
missionaries are scarce in the East In- 
dies and in the Pacific islands south of 
the equator; the latter area being staffed 
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chiefly from Australia, New Zealand, 
and the British Isles. 

It will be noted that several of the 
countries and regions in which Ameri- 
cans are prominent in Protestant mis- 
sions are those in which the United 
States has important political and eco- 
nomic interests. However, in some areas 
in which American Protestants are in- 
fluential, notably in India and the Bel- 
gian Congo, the United States has only 
slight*commercial or political connec- 
tions. Until very recently this was also 
true in the Near East. The correlation 
between American overseas religious ac- 
tivities and American economic and po- 
litical commitments is fairly close, but 
the exceptions are sufficiently numerous 
to indicate that American missions have 
not been designed to promote Ameri- 
can commercial or political imperialism. 
American concern for China is in part 
an outgrowth of an altruistic interest in 
that country which has been engendered 
to some extent by Protestant missions. 


ORGANIZATION OF PROTESTANT 
MIssIons 


American Protestant missions func- 
tion through a multiplicity of societies 
but are largely co-ordinated with one 
another. Many of the societies are de- 
nominational; indeed, almost every Prot- 
estant denomination has a missionary 
society which it officially sponsors. In 
several instances there is a separate 
women’s society, also acting in the 
name of the denomination. Many so- 
cieties, on the other hand, are unde- 
nominational, appealing to constituen- 
cies scattered throughout several differ- 
ent churches. Some of these, like the 
China Inland Mission and the Africa 
Inland Mission, are conservative, even 
fundamentalist in their theological po- 
sition. Others, among them the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, tend to be liberal in their 
theology. . 


The overwhelming majority of these 
societies, denominational and undenomi- 
national, work together through the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, which organization includes in 
its membership societies from both 
Canada and the United States. The 
Foreign Missions Conference assumes 
only those responsibilities assigned to it 
by the member societies. Increasingly, 
however, its functions are being en- 
larged. The foreign missionary socie- 
ties are more frequently planning and 
acting together through the subcommit- 
tees of that body, especially in dealing 
with particular areas, such as China, In- 
dia, Japan, and the Philippines, and 
with certain common interests, such as 
the recruitment and training of mis- 
sionaries. It has a growing secretarial 
staff. The Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America -brings together most 
of the Protestant forces which deal with 
that area. 

Through the International Missionary 
Council, organized in 1921, American 
Protestants plan with Protestant mis- 
sionary interests on a world-wide sċale. 
This council has as members national 
and regional bodies, such as the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, 
the Conference of Missionary Societies 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Na- 
tional Christian Council of India, and 
the National Christian Council of China. 
Each of these in turn is an agency for 
interdenominational co-operation. Com- 
prehensive plans are thus made for the 
world-wide prosecution of the Protestant 
missionary enterprise. 

The International Missionary Council 
works in close association with the much 
younger World Council of Churches. 
The latter body was given a constitution 
in 1938 and has been operating through 
a secretariat which has headquarters in 
Geneva. It is to be formally consti- 
tuted at the first meeting of its Assem- 
bly in Amsterdam in the summer of 


1948. The World Council of Churches 
is concerned primarily with Europe, but, 
in order that it may be deserving of its 
global title, its leaders are widening its 
scope to include all of mankind. It em- 
braces not only most of the Protestants 
of the earth; it is also attracting into its 
membership the Old Catholic churches, 
several of the family of Orthodox 
churches, and some of the ancient 
Eastern bodies. 

It must be noted that the financial 
support of both the International Mis- 
sionary Council and the World Council 
of Churches comes chiefly from the 
United States—obviously because of the 
comparatively vast wealth of this coun- 
try. The leadership is partly but by no 
means predominantly American. 


METHODS AND EFFECTS OF PROTESTANT 
Mıssrons 


Protestant missions operate in a great 
variety of ways, affecting, often pro- 
foundly, the cultures in which they are 
conducted. Protestants have sought to 
present the Christian faith to as many 
people as possible. This they have done 
in part through the spoken and in part 
through the written word—the’ latter 
nearly always including portions of the 
Bible, chiefly from the New Testament. 
Protestants—particularly Americans— 
“have also endeavored to win converts 
and to organize them into churches 
which as rapidly as possible become 
self-governing, self-supporting, and self- 
propagating. 

Protestant missions have sought to 
serve the peoples among whom they are 
planted in ways which are not always 
closely connected with the churches. 
They have established schools from pri- 
mary through secondary and college and 
university levels. American Protestants 
especially have stressed higher educa- 
tion. Such institutions as Robert Col- 
lege in Turkey, the American University 
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at Beirut, the American University of 
Cairo, Forman Christian College in In- 
dia, Yenching, Nanking, and Lingnan 
Universities in China, Silliman in the 
Philippines, and the Doshisha in Japan 
bear witness to that phase of their ac- 
tivity. They have founded many hos- 
pitals and medical schools, of which the 
Peiping Union Medical College, Hsiang- 
Ya, St. Luke’s in Tokyo, and a medical 
college for women in Southern India are 
notable examples. 3 

American Protestant missions have 
pioneered in the training of nurses and 
in public health. They have been 
among the first to combat famine by im- 
proved methods of agriculture and for- 
estry. They have led in rural recon-- 
struction, partly through co-operatives. 
They have sought to improve family 
life. 

Considering the relatively small per- 
sonnel and funds invested and the com- 
paratively short time they have been op- 
erating, Protestant missions have had 
amazing effects on the cultures they 
have touched. The number of Ameri- 
can Protestant foreign missionaries at 
any one time has never much exceeded 
thirteen or fourteen thousand, and the 
annual contribution has seldom if ever 
been above forty million dollars. These 
are, respectively, slightly less than half 
of the total Protestant missionary force 
and about two-thirds of the budget of 
the entire world-wide Protestant enter- 
prise. This staff and these funds, it will 
be recalled, have been distributed in all 
five continents and in hundreds of 
islands. In most countries these forces 
have been operating for slightly more 
than a hundred years, but at the outset 
they were much smaller than they later 
became. The peak was not reached 
until the 1920's. 

There is space in this report to men- 
tion only a few of the effects of Protes- 
tant missions. In China, as we have 
suggested, the foundations for the mod- 
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ern nursing and medical professions 
were laid by Protestants, chiefly Ameri- 
can Protestant missionaries. Sun Yat- 
sen received his formal education mainly 
in Protestant schools, both British and 
American, and some of the idealism and 
the theories which made him the most 
influential Chinese of the present cen- 
tury were from that source. A large 
proportion of the leaders of modern 
China, chiefly in government but also in 
educatien, are Protestant Christians, 
many of them former students in Ameri- 
can mission schools and colleges. In 
India the swelling tide of demand for 
increasing privileges among the de- 
pressed classes and the hill tribes arises 
in large part from impulses planted by 
Protestant missionaries. The major nu- 
merical gains of Protestantism in India 
have been from amorig these ‘under- 
privileged groups. For them schools 
have been conducted. Americans have 
had their share in all of this. More- 
over, it must be recalled that many of 
the moral teachings of Christianity 
prove to be revolutionary in a more 
primitive culture. In some countries 
this is notable in sex relations and in 
family life. Then, too, the training 
given in conducting the business of the 
churches—local, regional, and national 
—is an introduction to democratic ideals 
and methods of the kinds familiar in 
the United States. 

This is not the place to appraise these 
results or to venture an opinion as to 
whether they are good or bad; nor can 
we measure their potency. That they 
exist, however, is clear. They would not 
have been so marked had ‘American 
Protestant missions not gone hand in 
hand with other forces whith strength- 
ened the impact of the Occident upon 
non-Occidental peoples. Yet the effects 
have been characteristic, and most of 
them would not have happened but for 
missions and missionaries. The com- 
mercial and political phases of the im- 
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pact of the West were primarily from 
selfish motives and were chiefly destruc- 
tive. Protestant missions were also de- 
structive of much of the old order; how- 
ever, they originated primarily out of 
faith and altruism and have done more 
to construct than to destroy. 


ORGANIZATION AND METHODS OF 
CATHOLIC MISSIONS 


American Catholic missions are, as 
we have said, part of the total foreign 
missionary enterprise of the Catholic 
Church. Like other Catholic missions, 
they are under the general direction of 
the Vatican, which direction is chiefly 
through the Congregation for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, usually known in 
brief as the Propaganda. Catholic mis- 
sions operate`through a large number 
of societies and orders. Funds are 
raised partly by means of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, which 
society, of French origin and now more 
than a hundred years old, is directed 
from Rome and collects money from 
Catholics throughout the world. It dis- 
patches no missionaries under its own 
auspices, but distributes such sums as 
it raises among the agencies which send 
missionaries. More of its funds come 
from the United States than from any 
other country. 

Money is also raised by the various 
societies and orders which send mis- 
sionaries, each of which develops and 
cultivates a supporting constituency of 
its own. : 

One of the best known of the agencies 
that dispatch missionaries is the Catho- 
lic Foreign Mission Society of America. 
Founded in 1911, this organization has 
from its beginning had an able leader- 
ship enjoying the confidence of Rome. 
It has headquarters at Maryknoll, on 
the hills east of Ossining, New York, 
and its members are, accordingly, gen- 
erally known as Maryknollers, with 
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whom is associated an order of sisters. 
The Maryknollers have attracted an un- 
usually capable personnel. They have 
expanded from South China into Man- 
churia, Korea, Japan, Latin America, 
and Africa. 

In the present century many of the 
American branches or provinces of the 
standard orders of the Catholic Church 
which conduct missions have developed 
their own foreign enterprises. This is 
true of the Society of the Divine Word, 
the Franciscans, the Jesuits, the Lazar- 
ists (Vincentians), the Holy Ghost 
Fathers, and the Salvatorians—the list 
might be substantially extended. Most 
of this American Catholic effort was first 
directed toward China; latterly other 
areas have been added. © 

The growth of participation of Ameri- 
can Catholics in foreign missions was 
very rapid after World War I. This, 
as has been suggested, was partly be- 
cause the energies of the Catholic 
Church were not so engrossed as they 
had formerly been in making provision 
for the flood of Catholic immigrants. 
Until 1914 Catholics were pouring into 
the United States from Europe at the 
rate of hundreds of thousands a year. 
Most of them were very poor. World 
War I and the subsequent immigration 
restrictions reduced this influx to a mere 
fraction of its former proportions. The 
Catholic Church, therefore, did not find 
it so necessary to build churches and 
schools and to train staffs to care for 
the newcomers. Moreover, the longer 
the existing constituency remained in 
the United States, the greater were its 
shares in the wealth of the new land and 
the more it had to contribute to the 
church and its activities. Part of this 
wealth went to missions. 

The methods of Catholic missionaries 
have differed somewhat from those em- 
ployed ‘by Protestants. The Catholics 
have concentrated more of their effort 
on the conversion of non-Christians and 
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the building of a Christian community, 
and have devoted less energy and re- 
sources to schools, hospitals, and other 
social services. To be sure, they have 
had all of these. They have, along with 
Protestants, been active in famine relief. 
‘They have paid more attention to or- 
phanages than have Protestants. Yet 
their schools have been less numerous 
and they have laid far less stress on 
higher education than have Protestants. 
Much more than Protestants, Catholics 
have utilized famine relief as a means 
of winning converts. Orphanages have 
been very much used for this purpose. 
Especially in the present century have 
Catholics emphasized the recruitment 
and preparation of an indigenous body 
of clergy. American Catholic mission- 
aries have shared in all of these policies, 
their methods departing but slightly 
from those of their colleagues of other 
nations. 

In one respect Catholic missionaries 
from the United States have not re- 
sembled those from other lands—they 
have been more friendly with their 
Protestant fellow missionaries. This is 
partly because their common language 
promotes such friendship. Apparently 
it is also because, coming from a coun- 
try in which Protestants are dominant, 
Catholics have been forced into more 
association with them and have as a 
result achieved more tolerance than the 
majority of Catholic missionaries, who 
are Europeans. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


World War II brought important 
changes to American foreign missions 
and to missions of other countries. 
Some of these changes affected Protes- 
tants and Catholics equally; others con- 
cerned more particularly one or the 
other group. 

For both American Protestant and 
Catholic missions the war brought seri- 
ous dislocation of staffs. In the Philip- 
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pines American missionaries were in- 
terned and a few of them who sought 
to escape internment were killed. In 
China many moved into the sections 
which were not occupied by the Japa- 
nese; others remained in the occupied 
areas, carrying‘on their activities ‘until 
Pearl Harbor. They were then interned 
and many of the internees were repatri- 
ated. Most American Protestant mis- 
sionaries withdrew from Korea before 
Pearl Harbor was bombed, because of 


the antagonistic measures of the Japa- 


nese Government, especially in forcing 
Christians to observe the rites of state 
Shinto. Many American Protestant 
missionaries, critical as they were of the 
policies of the Japanese Government and 
particularly of Japanese aggression in 
China and of Japanese militarism, had 
left Japan before Pearl Harbor. The 
ones who remained were interned or re- 
stricted to their own homes, and were 
_ for the most part repatriated before the 
end of the war. American Protestant 
missionaries evacuated Burma. A few 
remained in Siam. Throughout most of 
the rest of Asia and in Africa communi- 
cations with the United States were diffi- 
cult. Few new recruits could be sent to 
the missionary staffs, and missionaries 
in need of furlough found transporta- 
tion home hard to obtain. Furthermore, 
costs of living mounted. 

Many of the enterprises with which 
American missionaries were connected 
were dislocated or even disrupted. Con- 
gregations were scattered. Schools and 
hospitals were destroyed or were forced 
to suspend operations. The growth of 
many Christian communities’ slowed 
down and in certain locations actual 

‘losses in numbers were ‘experienced. 
Yet in spite of war and in some in- 
stances because of it, through the need 
for spiritual stability in a chaotic age 
and because of the unselfish giving of 
relief, Christian congregations increased. 

American Protestant missionary forces 


‘continent. 
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came to the rescue of missions from the 
continent of Europe which were cut off 
from their supporting constituencies. 
The International Missionary Council 
instituted and conducted what it called 
its Orphaned Missions Fund. Through 


this fund German missionaries were sup- 
ported. Beginning in 1940, when Nor- 


way, Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
most of France came under German 
domination, the Protestant missionaries 
of these countries were given assistance 
through the fund. Most of the money 
for the fund, which was given irrespec- 
tive of denomination, came from Ameri- 
can Protestants. Thus the tie of the 
common Christian faith proved stronger 
than national or ecclesiastical barriers. 
As far as the officers of the International 
Missionary Council knew, no German or 
other Continental mission unit had to be 
discontinued for lack of funds. 

A part of the energy of American 
Catholic missionaries, blocked in eastern 
Asia by the war, was diverted to Latin 
America. Some of the Maryknollers, 
for example, went to Mexico and 
Ecuador to help supply the chronic 
dearth of clergy among the nominal 
Catholics there. 

One result of World War IT was the 
shifting of an increasing proportion of 
the support of Christian missions, both 
Protestant and Catholic, to the United 
States, in consequence of the impover- 
ishment of Europe and the actual de- 
struction wrought in that unhappy 
This impoverishment espe- 
cially affected Catholic missions, which, 
much more than Protestant, had de- 
pended upon Europe for their funds and 
their personnel. .The weakening of the 
British Isles, which hitherto had shared 
with the United States the major sup- 
port of Protestant missions, worked in 
the same direction. The United States 
must henceforth be the main source of 
supplies for both Catholic and Protes- 
tant missions. 
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Postwar DEVELOPMENTS 
Restoration of staffs 


Postwar developments in American 
missions have been marked. One such 
development has been the reopening of 
areas which were closed by the war and 
the return and reinforcement of the mis- 
sionary staffs. Protestant and Catholic 
missionary societies have been recruit- 
ing and training large numbers of mis- 
sionaries needed as replacements as well 
as for the undertaking of new enter- 
prises. Missionary staffs have been 
badly depleted by age, retirement, ill- 
ness, and death. Protestant societies 
especially have been seeking out hun- 
dreds of new recruits, many of whom 
are found among men returning from 
the armed services. The Catholics also 
obtain large numbers of recruits from 
ex-service.men. Both groups also draw 


from the youth which were not called to ` 


war. Protestants are taking advantage 

-of the new methods of' teaching lan- 
guages which were devised for the Gov- 
ernment under the pressure of war 
needs. 

Missions, both Protestant and Catho- 
lic, still labor under the handicaps which 
are an aftermath of the war. Some 
areas, such as Japan, are slow in being 
reopened to the missionary. While Gen- 
eral MacArthur, as the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, is cordial 
and says that he would like to see hun- 
dreds of American missionaries, restric- 
tions are placed in the way of their 
rapid entrance. These arise not from 
any hostility to missions—for the Japa- 
nese people and the Allied authorities 
‘are friendly—but from the difficulty in 
obtaining housing and food. The vast 
destruction apparent in Japan has re- 
sulted in an acute housing shortage, and 
the dislocation of the national economy 
on account of the war and the defeat 
has made the food problem even more 

. critical. 
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In China the struggle between the 
Communists and the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment renders large areas unsafe for 
missionaries. In the regions dominated 
by the Communists missionary effort is 
discouraged and is for the most part 
out of the question, since Communism 
is anti-Christian. American mission- 
aries especially are looked upon with 
suspicion, for thé Communists denounce 
the United States as the supporter of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists. 
On the other hand, some areas in Na- 
tionalist China are unsafe. Moreover, 
the fighting in China has brought much 
physical destruction to mission property, 
and materials for repairs and rebuilding 
are both scarce and costly. 

Korea, where Americans have pre- 
dominated in the Protestant mission 
staffs and have been represented in the 
Catholic personnel, is divided between 
the Russians and the Americans. In 
the American zone missionaries are al- 
lowed to enter, although slowly. The 
Russians do not prohibit church activi- 
ties in their zone, but they place them 
under irksome regulations. American 
missionaries find re-entry impossible and 
can only indirectly resume contact with 
the Christians north of the 38th parallel. 

The damage to churches and schools 
in Burma has been enormous; these 
buildings cannot quickly be restored. 
Moreover, the nationalism in that land, 
accentuated by the war, presents grave 
problems for the missionaries. 


The rise of nationalism 


As was suggested above, one after- 
math of the war has been an accentua- 
tion of nationalism and an acceleration 
of the movement toward political inde- 
pendence of peoples hitherto controlled 
by Europeans. ‘This, too, has brought 
difficulties to missions, including those 
from the United States. In Egypt na- 
tionalism means greater emphasis upon 
Islam and, consequeptly, restrictions on 
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Christians and stiffer opposition to 
Christian conversions. In Ceylon na- 
tionalism is associated with a revival of 
Buddhism, the dominent faith of the 
island, and anti-Christian measures have 
followed. Thus far the surge toward 
independence in India has not been ac- 
companied by much hostility toward 
Christianity, but in one of the larger 
native states, Travancore, actions have 
been taken by the government which 
have djsquieted Christian schools. In- 
dian ‘Christians, affected by the general 
trend toward independence from the 
Westerner, have been demanding more 
autonomy and have been asking the 
missionaries to occupy positions sub- 
ordinate to indigenous leaders. 


The “new” foreign missions 


Recently, for both Catholic and Prot- 
estant missionaries, American or other- 


wise, there has been a quickening of the ' 


pace by which control of their churches 
and institutions has been passing into 
the hands of the Christian natives. The 
elevation of a Chinese to the cardinal- 
ate in the 1940’s and the creation in 
that same decade of a hierarchy for the 
Catholic Church in China are spectacu- 
lar indications of a general trend. Prot- 
estants display the movement fully as 
much as do Catholics. A meeting of 
the International Missionary Council in 
the summer of 1947, the first since 1938, 
gave striking evidence of the distance 
which has been traversed. Representa- 
tives of the so-called “younger” churches 
met on full equality with those of the 
“older” churches and together the two 
planned, in complete harmony and as 
partners in a common enterprise, the 
world-wide extension of thefaith. They 
agreed that missionaries should be sub- 
ject to the direction of the churches of 
the lands to which they go. This may 
be called the “new” foreign missions as 
contrasted with the “old.” In many 
non-Occidental lands Christian commu- 


nities are now sufficiently strong and 
mature so that the place of the mission- 
ary may become that of an associate 
rather than a director. 


Costs of relief 


One of the major postwar tasks of 
the missionaries has been the adminis- 
tration of physical relief to those who 
suffered from that cataclysm. This has 
been true especially of American mis- 
sionaries, for the United States has far 
greater resources for relief than- has 
Great Britain or Europe. Relief has 
been administered through the regular 
missionary agencies. In the case of 
Protestants, most of it has been co- 
ordinated through Church World Serv- 
ice, in which many denominations join, 
and which operates both in Europe and 
in Asia. While the funds at its disposal 
are only a small fraction of those voted 
by Congress to the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
they run into millions of dollars. 


Inflation 


Another aftermath of the war has 
been the rising cost of missions. Infla- 
tion is found in almost every land in 
which they are conducted; it has been 
especially marked in China, where it 
has assumed runaway proportions and 
where prices, even in American dollars, 
are several times higher than before the 
war. Although in the war and postwar 
years donations to American missionary 
societies have increased, they have not 
kept pace with the mounting costs. At 
a time when extensive rebuilding of 
physical plants must be added to nor- 
mal budgets, the declining purchasing 
power of the dollar presents grave prob- 
lems. It may be that American Protes- 
tant missions will never again attain 
prewar dimensions. On the other hand, 
because of the growing wealth of Ameri- 
can Catholics, the resources available 
for American Catholic missions have 
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been rapidly increasing, and conse- 
quently that wing of the American mis- 
sionary movement will not’ be so badly 
affected. ‘However, it cannot but feel 
the adverse pull of the worldwide lift- 
ing of the price level. 


Union among the Protestants 


One recent phase of American mis- 
sions—concerning the Protestants only 
—remains to be mentioned. During the 
war and the postwar years the trend 
toward co-operation and ecclesiastical 
union has been speeded up. In the 
United States the union of a number of 
churches has been consummated. In 
India the Church of South India has 
come into being, made up of former 
Congregationalists and Dutch Reformed 
(with both of which Americans have 
been associated), Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, and Anglicans. The Church of 
Christ in Japan, which was formed in 
the year of Pearl Harbor, still exists, 
although in modified form, and embraces 
all the Protestant bodies except the An- 
glicans, the Seventh Day Adventists, 
some of the Baptists, and possibly the 
Lutherans. Since most of the Protes- 
tant missions in Japan are American, the 
new united church is of major interest 
to American missionary agencies. 

On the whole, American missionary 
societies have acquiesced in and even 
welcomed this trend toward union. In 
1938 the constitution of the World 
Council of Churches was framed. While 
that body will not be finally constituted 
until the initial meeting of its Assembly 
in the summer of 1948, it has been very 


s 


active in its provisional form and has 
drawn into its membership the religious - 
bodies which comprise the majority 
of American Protestants. The World 
Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council co-operate 
and, indeed, are closely co-ordinated. 
Here is a movement toward the crea- 
tion of a world-wide Christian fellow- 
ship irl which Protestants and other non- 
Roman Catholic Christians are joining 
on a global scale. 


. 


RECENT TRENDS 


Tf one may attempt to summarize in 
a few words the’recent trends in Ameri- 
can missions, it may be said that these 
missions, both Protestant and Catholic, 
have aimed at the growth of the Chris- 
tian communities with which they have 
been associated, and their deeper root- 
age among non-Occidental peoples; and 
that the Protestants—who, in contrast 
with the Catholics, have hitherto been 
badly divided—have sought the drawing 
together of both “older” and “younger” 
churches in a new kind of co-operative 
fellowship. The war wrought much de- 
struction and created many problems, 
but on the whole it has hastened these 
trends. Americans are taking on an 
increased share of Christian mission 
work; and they are aiding in a process 
by which, as never before, Christianity 
is becoming a universal religion. Chris- 
tianity has suffered grave losses in Eu- 
rope, but these are being partly com- 
pensated by gains in other parts of the 
world. 
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Organized Religion, the State, and the 


Economic Order 


By Harry F. Warp 


HE relation of our organized re- 

ligion to the state is governed by 
the principle of separation of church 
and state embodied in the Constitution 
of the United States and in those of its 
forty-eight constituent units. This prin- 
ciple is generally understood to mean 
that there is to be no compulsion of the 
religious or antireligious conscience, no 
granting of privilege to any church, no 
subsidy of religious activities by the 
state. The concrete meaning of these 
hitherto accepted prohibitions has re- 
cently been placed on our political 
agenda by two developments: the mis- 
sion of Myron Taylor to the Vatican 
and the appropriation of public funds 
for services to parochial schools. 

Myron Taylor was sent to the Vatican 
during the war by President Roosevelt 
as his personal representative. This re- 
lationship, which avoided the necessity 
of confirmation by the Senate, carried 
with it the rank of ambassador, and 
Mr. Taylor was promptly given that 
status at the Vatican Court. In sup- 
port of this appointment, continued by 
President Truman, two reasons are offi- 
cially given: to co-ordinate the influence 
of the Pope with our efforts to secure a 
just and durable peace, and to get the 
benefit of the Intelligence Service of the 
Vatican State, described as the best in 
the world. 

The largest Protestant bodies— 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian—and 
a number of others have protested the 
appointment and requested its termina- 
tion on the ground that a government 
whose relations with organized religion 
are based on the principle of separation 
of church and state cannot recognize 
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and have relations with a church state 
without encroaching upon that principle. 
A delegation of Protestant leaders, 
whom President Truman received on 
this issue, understood him to promise 
that our mission to the Vatican would 
cease with the ending of the war. 
While that date has passed on our own 
legal calendar it will not be reached in- 
sofar as our international relations are 
concerned until the signing of the peace 
treaties. If the pledge is not then kept, 
the matter will become a major politi- 
cal issue in the Protestant churches. 


PUBLIC FUNDS FOR PAROCHIAL 
ScHOOLS 


The issue of government funds for 
religious schools has become acute as a 
result of the five-to-four decision of the 
Supreme Court upholding the constitu- 
tionality of a New Jersey law providing 
payment of bus transportation for pa- 
rochial school children out of public 
funds. Both majority and minority 
opinions affirmed the intention of the 
founders of our Government completely 
to separate the state from religious ac- 
tivities. They agreed that the use of 
tax money for the support of religious 
institutions would be unconstitutional. 
The majority based its decision on the 
theory that, unless the requested funds 
were granted, those who wanted to send 
their children to parochial schools would 
be discriminated against. The clearest 
minority voice, which maintained that 
the main purpose of the parochial school , 
was the teaching of religion, is supported ‘ 
by the long-time attack upon our public 
school system by belligerent advocates 
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of parochial education, who hold up our 
public schools as secular and godless. 

The question is not settled with the 
decision in the New Jersey case. Six- 
teen states have similar laws, and re- 
ligious schools are increasingly asking 
for and getting public funds for “serv- 
ices” to school children on the theory 
that these services are not directly edu- 
cational. A bill now before Congress 
would appropriate $60 million for school 
services, a proportionate share to go to 
parochial schools for transportation of 
pupils, health services, and ‘“non-re- 
ligious instructional supplies and equip- 
ment, including books.” The bill also 
nullifies laws that prevent state officials 
from making such payments by provid- 
ing in such states for direct payment to 
parochial schools by Federal officials. 

Of the several bills now before the 
Eightieth Congress which appropriate 
Federal funds for schools, those that 
have the widest educational backing are 
the Taft bill (S. 472) and its com- 
panion, the McGowan bill (H. R. 2953). 
These bills permit the states which have 
laws sanctioning the use of state funds 
for textbooks and bus and other serv- 
ices to parochial school children, to em- 
ploy some of the Federal funds for that 
purpose. The Teachers’ Union (CIO) 
excepts this clause from its support of 
the bill. Ever since Federal aid to 
schools was first proposed, the Catholic 
Church maintained a powerful lobby 
against it on two grounds: that it would 
lead to Federal control of education and 

- would be discriminatory against paro- 
chial school children. Now the Catho- 
lic lobby is moving strongly for all. the 
Federal aid it can get, and the parochial 
interest is cloaked by the term “private 
schools.” 

The immediate objective was stated 
by the Assistant Director of the Educa- 
tional Section of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference at the closing ses- 
sion of the National Catholic Educa- 


tional Association at Boston, April 10, 
1947. He said that “Catholic schools 
ask for a reasonable and limited amount 
of public funds, just enough tax funds 
to make the Catholic schools an integral 
part of American education... .” 


POLITICAL CONFLICT AHEAD 


Tn response to this program the State 
Secretaries Council of the Northern 
Baptist Convention on May 18, 1947 
passed a resolution urging the’ adoption 
of a new amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States that would 
make specific the principle of separation 
of church and state and “bring to an 
end all attempts to circumvent the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state 
and preserve for future generations 
strong guarantees of religious liberty 
and freedom of worship.” The council 
further stated that “as a result of the 
New Jersey decision further inroads are 
being projected into the use of public 
monies for still other kinds of expendi- 
tures—looking for the ultimate support 
of such schools from public funds.” 

On May 7 the Council of Bishops of 
the Methodist Church—since the recent 
union of Northern and Southern Meth- 
odists the largest Protestant denomina- 
tion—adopted a report of the Council’s 
Standing Committee on Relations with 
the Roman Catholic Church which said 
this about the New Jersey decision: 


We rejoice in the liberty this Nation 
grants churches to maintain schools if they 
so desire, but we hold that the support 
from public funds of sectarian education is 
fraught with danger and must be resisted 
and ended. We shall resist all attempts of 
the Romar Hierarchy to secure public sup- 
port for such schools and other religious 
enterprises on the ground of the separation 
of church and state because we believe 
that such action will create a reaction 
here, as it has elsewhere, which may limit 
religious freedom. 
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These utterances indicate a sharp po- 
litical struggle ahead. . They call to 
mind a statement attributed to Lord 
Bryce, author of the most authoritative 
foreign study of our democracy, by a 
close friend of his after his death a few 
years ago, to the effect that the Ameri- 
can people had yet to face the severest 
struggle of their history and that it 
would come over the political activities 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
CHURCHES 


- The principle of separation of church 
and state was not meant to exclude and 
never excluded organized religion from 
political expression. The Protestant 
pulpit played a prominent part on both 
sides of the slavery issue, creating a 
cleavage in the largest denominations 
which has not yet completely healed. 
The Eighteenth Amendment was not 
carried by the Prohibition Party but 
by the Anti-Saloon League, an agency 
which spoke and acted for the majority 
of Protestant church members. From 
the wild days of the first frontier towns, 
antivice crusades have been a typical 
political expression of the kind of re- 
ligious conscience whose approach to so- 
cial evils is that of regulation with no 
attempt to remove underlying causes. 
The Catholic Legion of Decency and its 
censorship of the film industry is an- 
other case of the same sort. In some- 
what more constructive fashion the 
churches have furnished considerable 
support to good government campaigns 
when political corruption became so 
great and so bold as to be no longer 
endurable. 

Since the development of “social ac- 
tion” in each of our three prevailing 
forms of organized religion, a good deal 
of the action has taken the form of 
resolutions, petitions; telegrams, and let- 
ters to, and interviews with, legislators 


and executives concerning policies and 
pending decisions. This has been espe- 
cially evident and not without effect in 
matters concerning world peace and 
world order. During the formative days 
of the United Nations the Methodists 
carried through a campaign to send a 
million post cards to Washington advo- 
cating our full co-operation. This gen- 
eral procedure has also proved influ- 
ential in matters concerning the rights 
of labor, civil liberties, and the needs of 
underprivileged sections of our popula- 
tion. 

It is a mistaken underestimate to 
classify this process merely as the ex- 
pression of a pressure group. While in 
some cases it may register an ecclesi- 
astical interest, it is in general an at- 
tempt to register a judgment of the re- 
ligious conscience on universal grounds, 
and thus it is the exact opposite of the 
effort to advance a special political or 
economic interest. Right or wrong, its 
motivation is concern for ethical prin- 
ciples and human needs; it seeks the 
extension of democratic procedure, not 
its breakdown by the subverting pres- 
sure of vested privilege. As one rabbi 
who urges such action tells his congre- 
gation, it is the expression of an ad 
interim vote. 

There is thus a sharp distinction be- 
tween this type of pressure and the at- 
tempt to use the religious vote for par- 
tisan, economic, or ecclesiastical advan- 
tage. All these things have been done 
in our history and continue to be done. 
In the period when Republican Presi- 
dents were made in Ohio, Methodists 
used to talk among themselves with 
some pride about the part their bishops 
played in such happenings. Today 
there are industrial cities of key impor- 
tance in state and national elections in 
which political reporters always refer to 
the headquarters of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy as “the powerhouse.” For 
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some time the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which boasts to its mem- 
bers of the recent successes of its Wash- 
ington lobby and its political propa- 
ganda, has been paying ardent suit to 
the pulpit of the Nation. It would be 
naive to assume that the assets of John 
Foster Dulles as candidate for the office 
of Secretary of State in the event of a 
Republican victory in 1948 do not in- 
clude his influence on the Protestant 
vote as an important official of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

It is equally naive to assume that any 
section of the religious world can be 
voted solidly. . The Catholic vote comes 
nearer to that bonanza of the machine 
politician than the Protestant or the 
Jewish, because the priest speaks with 
more authority, publicly and privately, 
than does the preacher or the rabbi. 
Technically this authority is limited to 
questions of faith and morals, but the 
latter term has in recent years been ex- 
tended to cover the whole of economics 
and politics. 

Along with that extension of authority 
there has been a development of that 
section of the Catholic laity which will 
accept its religion but not its politics or 
economics from the priest or the hier- 
archy. This was shown by a Gallup 
poll, classified by religious affiliations, 
on our policy toward Franco Spain. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent on this and 
other key issues that the voice of the 
hierarchy expressing the policies of the 
Vatican has become more influential 
than its voting strength warrants. 
Against this disproportion and its mean- 
ing in terms of our future, there stands 
the fact that our independent voters in- 
creasingly command the balance of 
power and that their number is being 
strengthened by the growing emphasis 
in many religious bodies upon political 
action based upon and guided by uni- 
versal moral values and moral needs. 


NATURE OF THE STATE 


In its relation to the state our organ- 
ized religion is now faced with a prob- 
lem which delves deeper than political 
considerations. The political struggle in 
this Nation now centers upon the issue 
of whether democratic principles are to 
be worked out in more comprehensive 
areas of our living or whether antidemo- 
cratic reaction is to come into power. 

There is no question as to which side 
of that conflict the Protestant and Jew- 
ish bodies will officially choose in prin- 
ciple. That is determined by historic 
compulsion. From Pharaoh to Hitler, 
the Jewish people have developed their 
religion in an almost continuous strug- 
gle against tyranny. Protestantism came 
into being as a part of the democratic 
revolution of modern times. It is de- 
mocracy in religion, and is therefore 
committed to the development of the 
democratic -way of life in politics and 
economics. The basis for this commit- 
ment has been stated in numerous Prot- 


„estant pronouncements in the manner in 


which it appears in the May 1941 Pro- 
nouncement on Social Justice by the 
Rabbinical Assembly of America (the 
center of the three Jewish groupings— 
the Orthodox, the Conservative, and the 
Reform): 


Only a democratic form of government 
is consistent both with Jewish religion’s 
evaluation of the dignity of the human soul 
and with its affirmation of the brotherhood 
of all men .. . only democratic processes 
are suitable to change our social order and 
inaugurate a new era of justice and peace. 


It is equally obvious that an authori- 
tarian religion cannot give unqualified 
commitment to the development of the - 
democratic process. Its historic com- 
pulsion leads the other way even at the 
risk of helping a.rival to power, as the 
recent history of Europe shows. The 
Catholic position on the nature of the 
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state was set forth by Leo XIII in his 
encyclical “On the Christian Constitu- 
tion of States”: “The right to rule is not 
necessarily bound up with any special 
mode of government. It may take this 
or that form, provided only that it be of 
a nature to insure the general. welfare.” 
Summing up the traditional Catholic 
doctrine in his National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference pamphlet on “Relation 
of Catholicism to Fascism, Communism 
and Democracy,” Monsignor John A. 
Ryan, professor of moral theology at 
the Catholic University of America, 
says: “The community may decide ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, either formally or 
tacitly to have a monarchy, an aristoc- 
racy, a democracy or any modification 
or combination of these which seeks the 
common good and preserves the rights 
of individuals.” 

This position, official and unofficial, 
is inconclusive because incomplete. It 
omits the existence of the Vatican State, 
symbol of the temporal power which the 
Roman Church once held and which 
those who currently control it hope to 
regain. It omits the fact that the his- 
toric Roman Catholic goal is the Church 
State, directly or indirectly controlled 
by its hierarchy. Hence Professor 
Ryan, outstanding Catholic liberal of 
his generation, has to say in The State 
and the Church, jointly written with 
Morehouse F. X. Millar, S.J.: “Consti- 
tutions can be changed and non-Catho- 
lic sects may decline to such a point 
that the political prescription of them 
may become feasible and expedient.” 
Hence Catholic writers cite the “Uni- 
tary and Corporative State” of Portugal 
as the one nearest to Catholic principles 
and standards. A further reason for 
this will appear in our discussion of the 
church and the economic order. 


THE ECONOMIC ORDER 
Beginning with the opening of the 


century, the record of our organized re- 
ligion shows a growing concern for the 
economic order. This was foreshadowed 
by the struggle over slavery and was 
expressed in a sentence by Edward 
Beecher: “Now that God has smitten 


` slavery unto death, He has opened the 


way for the redemption and sanctifica- 
tion of our whole social system.” So in 
due time there appeared in American 
Protestantism what is popularly called 
the “Social Gospel” movement. It 
marked the emancipation of the Prot- 
estant denominations from the religious 
individualism that was the natural ac- 
companiment of the pioneer period into 
a social consciousness that was required 
by an industrial society. This move- 
ment covers several aspects of religious 
expression—community service, social 
action against injustice and inequality, 
and reconstruction of the social order 
according to accepted Christian prin- 
ciples. 

The propulsion of this movement was 
manifold. There was the use of the 
historical method in the study of the 
Judaeo-Christian records which threw 
new light upon the utterances of the 
prophets and Jesus concerning the so- 
cial order and its economic foundations. 
There was the historic background of 
the radical sects which had tried in vain 
to organize a more Christian economic 
way of life, and the rise of a Christian 
Socialist movement in England and the 
United States. There was the impact 
of the growing labor movement and its 
resistance to economic injustice; also 
the challenge of Marx and his scientific 
socialism. This became more pressing 
as the economic interpretation school of 


` American historians developed under the 


leadership of Professor Charles A. Beard 
and the growing activity of the churches 
in relation to poverty, disease, and de- 
linquency ran into the underlying eco- 
nomic causes. So the “Back to Jesus” 
cry did not result in a futile attempt me- 
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chanically to apply the Gospel sayings 
in a different stage of the economic or- 
der, but produced an effort to develop 
them in terms of the facts and life of the 
machine age. 

Thus there appeared a body of Prot- 
estant writings and pronouncements 
which, in the course of its general dis- 
cussion of the relation of Christianity to 
the social order, passed specific judg- 
ment on the economic foundations of 
modern society and set forth the basic 
principles upon which a new order must 
be based if it is to satisfy the spiritual 
aspirations of mankind. This was in 
part motivated by an uneasy conscience 
created by the writings of Max Weber, 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism, and R. H. Tawney, Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism. 

Among the early writers the most 
influential was Walter Rauschenbusch, 
professor of church history at Rochester 
Theological Seminary. In his Christi- 
anity and Social Crisis he surveyed the 
field and set down the principles which 
underlie all subsequent official state- 
ments. These principles set forth that 
the development of human beings, not 
the accumulation of material wealth and 
its resultant power, should be the aim 
of economic activity; that human rights 
come before property rights; that mu- 
tual service, not profit, should be the 
dominant motive, and co-operation, not 
competition, the method of the economic 
process. These principles underlie and 
find some expression in the Atlantic 
Charter, the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, and the late President Roosevelt’s 
Declaration of the Economic Rights of 
Man. 

In his Christianizing the Social Order, 
Rauschenbusch developed these princi- 


°” ples in relation to the current situation. - 


He described the economic order as the 
least Christianized section of society, 
and concluded his discussion of it with 
a section on “The Case of Christianity 


against Capitalism.” 
said: 


Summing up, he 


Capitalism has generated a spirit of its 
own which is antagonistic to the spirit of 
Christianity; a spirit of hardness and cru- 
elty that neutralizes the Christian spirit of 
love; a spirit that sets material goods above 
spiritual possessions. To set things above 
men is the really dangerous practical ma- 
terialism. To set Mammon before God is 
the only idolatry against which Jesus has 
warned us. wad +h: 


He adds that the Christian goal of fra- 
ternity requires an economic base which 
must be co-operative in nature—in gen- 
eral terms, economic democracy—and 
must be able to prove itself more effi- 
cient than our present economic order. 
The official Protestant pronounce- 
ments, like the Catholic and the Jewish, 
have given more attention to concrete 
economic activities than to the nature of 
the economic order. Their major con- 
cern has been with economic injustice 
and the rights of labor. “The Social 
Ideals of the Churches” (popularly the 
Social Creed) formulated by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches in 1908 after 
similar action by the Methodist Episco- 
pal General Conference, and amplified 
through the years, was originally part 
of a statement on “The Church and 
Modern Industry.” Its statement of 
what the churches should stand for in 
industrial relations and in regard to the 
needs and rights of the underprivileged 
has closely paralleled those appearing 
‘later in Catholic and Jewish utterances, 
In the early twenties the three faiths co- 
operated in order to break the seven-day 
week and the twelve-hour day in the 
steel industry. The common standards 
for economic activities which they have 
set up in concrete terms are now in part 
embodied in the law of the land; the 
rest are on the political program of all 
progressives. Called “radical” and “so- 
cialist” when they first appeared, they 
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are now for political purposes labeled 
“communist” by our reactionaries. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The sharp critique of capitalist 
economy in the early Protestant writ- 
ings and clear declaration concerning the 
general nature of a more Christian eco- 
nomic order were not carried forward in 
later. official utterances. ° This task be- 
longs to unofficial groupings without 
vested interests, like the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Action, which carries 
in the masthead of its Social Questions 
Bulletin a statement which “rejects the 
method of the struggle for profit as the 
economic base for society and seeks to 
replace it with social-economic planning 
to develop a society without class or 
group discriminations or privileges.” In 
more general form these objectives were 
adopted at the formation of the United 
Christian Council for Democracy com- 
posed of unofficial organizations—Meth- 
odist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Evangelical-Reformed, and Unitarian. 

- This resharpening of judgment devel- 
oped during the economic breakdown of 
1929-32. It was registered officially in 
a qualified statement by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1932: “The present industrial 
-order is unchristian, unethical and anti- 
social because it is largely based on the 
profit motive which is a direct appeal to 
selfishness.” -The Federal Council of 
Churches, in a statement of its Execu- 
tive Committee, September 22, 1933, on 
“The Churches and the National Re- 
covery Program,” stated this position 
affirmatively by saying: “The Christian 
conscience can be satisfied with nothing 

-less than the complete substitution of 
motives of mutual helpfulness and good 
will for the motive-of private gain.”. 

. As with the rest of the Nation, escape 
from economic disaster brought -to or- 
ganized religion .a lessening of interest 
in our economic fougdations. Other in- 


ad 


terests pushed to the fore in theological 
schools and religious assemblies, notably 
the aesthetic and the theological. This 
shift of emphasis was supported by the 
natural opposition of a section of the 
laity to religious utterances and educa- 
tional material critical of the prevailing 
economy and desirous of change. This 
opposition was stimulated by nonre- 
ligious sources, notably the controlling 
inner circle of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. But it has not suc- 
ceeded as well in lining up the pulpit for 
its deceptive free-enterprise propaganda 
as it has with secular education. 

* With the approach of World War II 
a counter influence appeared in the in- 
creasing recognition of the necessity of 
removing the economic causes of war. 
Thus the Delaware Conference of March 
3-5, 1942, called by the Commission to 
Study the Bases of a Just and Dur- 
able Peace of the Federal Council of 
Churches, pointed out the position of 
progressive leaders of American Protes- 
tantism in relation to the economic or- 
der. It found symptoms of a general 
world economic disorder which it laid 
to the carrying on of production “pri- 
marily with a view to monetary gain.” 
It listed the grave defects of the present 
system in terms of results: 


Any economic program which allows the 
quest for private gain to disregard human 
welfare ... [here concrete specifications 
were listed] ..:is manifestly wrong. 
Against such evils the church should arouse 
the conscience of mankind in every nation. 
. . . We believe that a new ordering of eco- 
nomic life is both imminent and imperative 
and that it will come either through volun- 
tary co-operation within the framework of 
democracy or through explosive revolution. 


Concerning the outcome of the world 
economic situation, the statement ends 
with a declaration favoring a mixed sys- 
tem along with experimentation in dif- 
ferent forms of ownership. This decla- 
ration ignores the fact that at the pres- 
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ent time all industrial nations have a 
mixed economy, as well as the corollary 
fact that the fateful issue throughout 
the capitalistic world is whether private 
or public control of the basic means of 
production and distribution will prevail, 
and in what form. A follow-up confer- 
ence at Cleveland, January 16-19, 1942, 
examined this issue and left it unre- 
solved, as may be seen by the following 
general statement: 


. In the use of property and in the opera- 
tion of enterprise, therefore, the welfare of 
society should be given primary considera- 
tion .. . many changes may be necessary 
in our economic practices. These changes 
will probably lie in the direction of a larger 
measure of social planning and contro] than 
characterized our prewar system. 


Tue CATHOLIC POSITION 


The Catholic position regarding the 
economic order is expressed in word and 
deed by the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. These expressions are guided 
by the 1919 Pastoral Letter of the 
American Hierarchy and the 1919 Bish- 
ops’ Program of Social Reconstruction. 
These in turn rest upon and are derived 
from the Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo 
XIII issued in 1891 under the title 
“Rerum novarum,” with a subtitle, 
“The Condition of Labor.” The sup- 
plementary companion-authority is the 
Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI 
known officially as “Quadragesimo 
anno,” or “Forty Years After,” because 
it was issued in 1931, the fortieth anni- 
versary of “Rerum novarum,” which it 
describes as “the Magna Charta on 
which all Christian activities in social 
matters are ultimately based.” 

Pius XI describes the work of his 
predecessor as “his efforts to recon- 
struct the social order according to the 
principles of sound philosophy and the 
sublime precepts of the Gospel.” Con- 
cerning this dual foundation Thomas 


Aquinas, disciple of Aristotle, is quoted 
more often than is Jesus, and so the 
meaning of the Gospel in modern life is 
interpreted predominantly in terms of 
the medieval philosophy of the church- 
controlled social order and its aristo- 
cratic Greek heritage. This leads to 
some different conclusions from those 
reached by Protestant and Jewish bod- 
ies. The former base their precepts, as 
the Federal Council said concerning its 
“Social Ideals of the Churches,” upon 
“essential harmony with prophetic and 
apostolic teachings” and upon “the way 
of life which Jesus taught and exempli- 
fied.” The latter find their inspiration 
and guidance in the social legislation of 
the Law and the Talmud and the utter- 
ances of the great Hebrew prophets. 
They issue their statements, again in the 
words of the Federal Council, “to aid 
and stimulate—not to replace private 
judgment and group thinking.” 

Concerning economic activities, the 
utterances of the three faiths run closely 
parallel, the Catholic being the most 
specific and detailed. The main con- 
cern is the rights and duties of labor, 
carrying forward the principles of the 
living wage and the just price which the 
Roman Church laid down in the infancy 
of the capitalist economy. Its class di- 
visions are left unchanged; the object is ¢ 
to secure harmony among them. Pius 
XI notes that Leo XII used the now 
familiar phrase, “Capital cannot be 
without labor nor labor without capi- 
tal.” Nevertheless, the 1919 Bishops’ 
Program of Social Reconstruction de- 
clared: 


The full possibilities of increased produc- 
tion will nat be realized so long as the ma- 
jority of the workers remain mere wage 
earners. The majority must somehow be- 
come owners, or at least in part, of the in- 
struments of production. They can be en- 
abled to reach this stage gradually through 
co-operative productive societies and co- 
partnership arrangements. 


` 
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In the same year the Pastoral Letter of 
the American Hierarchy proclaimed this 
principle and claimed that it was re- 
alized in the social economic system of 
the later Middle Ages when the social 
influence of the C was at its great- 
est. 

Concerning the nature of capitalist 
economy, Pius XI says that “Leo XTII’s 
whole endeavor was to adjust this eco- 
nomic regime to the standards of true 
order; whence it follows that the system 
itself is not to be condemned. And 
surely it is not vicious of its very na- 
ture...” Then, having pointed out 
wherein the system “violates right or- 
der,” with the same lack of connection 
between the evils and the nature of the 
system that is apparent in official Prot- 
estant statements, he goes on to say: 


. . . immense power and despotic domina- 
tion is concentrated in the hands of a few. 
. . . Free competition is dead; economic 
dictatorship has taken its place. Unbridled 
ambition for domination has succeeded the 
desire for gain; the whole economic life 
has become hard, crue! and relentless in a 
ghastly measure. 


THE REMEDY 
How is this situation to be remedied? 


The mutual relations between capital and 
labor must be determined according to the 
laws of strictest justice, supported how- 
ever by Christian charity. Free competi- 
tion, and still more economic domination, 
must be kept within just and definite lim- 
its, and must be brought under the effective 
control of the public authority in matters 
pertaining to the latter’s competence. . . 
Certain forms of property must be reserved 
to the state, since they carry with them an 
opportunity of domination too „great to be 
left to private individuals without injury to 
the community at large. 


On this foundation Reverend Thomas A. 
Meehan, columnist for The New World, 
Chicago’s official Catholic paper, rests 
his recent statement,that “the Church is 


not opposed to a Christian democratic 
form of socialism,” and cites the Chris- 
tian Democratic Socialist parties in post- 
war Europe which are supporting na- 
tionalization measures as “the one hope 
for the Church.” 

This is the common confusion that 
wrongly indentifies nationalization un- 
der ‘state capitalism with socialism. 
Pius XI specifically rejected socialism 
as “the great enemy with which the 
battles of Leo XIII were waged.” The 
economic system he outlined to replace 
the present order was quite different. 
His declared aim was to restore the or- 
ganic form of the economic order lost 
with the Middle Ages, which were “the 
Golden Age”; “to abolish conflict be- 
tween classes with divergent interests 
and thus promote harmony between the 
various ranks of society.” This is to be 
done by organizing on a functional basis 
all groups engaged in economic activities 
and by placing economic control in their 
hands. They are to be autonomous and 
structurally co-ordinated, with the gov- 
ernment “directing, watching, stimulat- 
ing and restraining, as circumstances 
suggest or necessity demands.” 

In its later form, especially as ex- 
panded by Canadian Catholics, this sys- 
tem has been called “corporatism.” 
Pius XI distinguished it from the Fascist 
corporative state in the following man- 
ner: 


It is feared that the new syndical and 
corporative institution possesses an exclu- 
sively bureaucratic character, and that, not- 
withstanding the general advantages re- 
ferred to above, it risks serving particular 
political aims.rather than contributing to 
the initiation of a better social order. 


In his pamphlet previously quoted, 
Professor Ryan gives the ground for 
Catholic approval of the Tormgnese 
corporative state: 


Iis economic corporations have more self- 
determination and self-government than 
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those of Italy. . . . it recognizes the exist- 


ence of natural rights both of the indi- > 


vidual and the family and it acknowledges 
the limitations placed upon governmental 
power by the laws of morality. It admits 
‘liberty of expression, of education and of 
association, insofar as these are compatible 
with the common good and the maintenance 
of the juridical and moral order. 


This final phrase has to be interpreted 
in light of the fact that the Vatican re- 
gards Portugal as a Catholic state. In 
Europe the term “clerical fascism” is 
used not only in relation to Vatican 
corporatism but also in relation to the 
authoritarian nature of the Vatican 
State. The present Pope reminded the 
world of this in his 1944 Christmas ad- 
dress, in which he discussed the problem 
of democracy: 


It is scarcely necessary to recall that, ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Church, it is 
not forbidden to prefer temperate, popular 
forms of government, without prejudice 
however to Catholic teaching on the origin 
and use of authority (Leo XIII, Encyclical, 
“Libertas,” June 20, 1881). 


AMERICAN JUDAISM 


The social conscience of American 
Judaism was first expressed collectively 
in November 1885 when a number of 
rabbis of advanced theological views 
gathered at Pittsburgh to formulate a 
platform. Its last paragraph sets forth 
“our duty to participate in the great 
task of modern times, to solve, on the 
basis of justice and righteousness, the 
problems presented by the contrasts and 
evils of the present organization of so- 
ciety.” Since then the three Jewish 
religious groupings—Central Conference 
of American Rabbis (Reform), Rab- 
binical Assembly of America (Con- 
servative), and Rabbinical Council of 
America (Orthodox)—have periodically 
issued pronouncements on the social or- 
der through their Commissions on So- 
cial Justice and the Synagogue Council 


of America which federates both them 
and their respective synagogical organi- 
zations. It is noteworthy that the Re- 
form laity ratified the rabbis’ position 
on the duty of the synagogue to dis- 
cuss social questions, including “a more 
equitable distribution of the profits of 
industry.” Like the Protestant and the 
Catholic, the Jewish statements have 
been "heavily concerned with the rights 
of Jabor and particularly the problem of 
unemployment. 3 

It is agreed that the discussion of 
“problems of social and economic justice 
and the evaluation of movements to 
abolish exploitation, poverty, war and 
other social evils are not only legitimate 
but even necessary concerns of the syna- 
gogue.” The approach to this duty is 
based on two principles—the infinite 
worth of human personality and the ne- 
cessity, both for peace in society and for 
moral excellence in the individual, of 
mutual aid and human co-operation. 
This leads the Reform rabbis to con- 
clude that the profit system is “a denial 
of human brotherhood” and to regard 
“a fundamental reconstruction of our 
economic organization as absolutely nec- 
essary.” 

The Rabbinical Assembly of America, 
the central and also the largest group, 
in its Pronouncement on Social Justice 
of May 1941 pledged its members “to 
the elimination from our democratic po- 
litical system of those economic influ- 
ences which pervert it”. and to the ad- 
vocacy of “a co-operative democratic 
economy as the only economy consistent 
with our highest religious ideals.” To 
validate such an economy they recog- 
nized 


G 


... the need of governmental action to 
plan and effect a balanced economy that 
shall insure to every human being an equal 
claim to those economic goods and services 
that are indispensable to his life and 
health, and to protect all against economic 
catastrophe. 
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They. look toward a social order “in 


which the wealth and natural resources ° 


shall be used for the good of all men 
and to make possible self-fulfillment to 
each human being.” They 


regard all private monopoly of natural re- 
sources and the machinery of large-scale 
production as involving injustice... . 
[There are] some social enterprises that 
are so completely essential’to all economic 
activity that society cannot be content with 
efforts to regulate them. It must actually 
own them’. . . We call therefore for pub- 
lic ownership of the following: (a) Instru- 
ments of banking and credit. (b) The 
transportation and communication systems. 
(c) Sources of power such as water—coal— 
oil—gas and electricity. 


Rabbis of other theological persuasion 
have similarly spoken. 

This approach has been followed 
through in the colonization of Palestine 
on the basis of Mosaic and Prophetic 
principles. There can be no private 
ownership of land for sale or specula- 
tion. Great landlords and landless 
‘workers are eliminated. There is only 
use ownership, with guarantee of the in- 
heritance of the lease on the same terms. 
The title to the land, bought mostly with 
American Jewish money, is vested in the 
land organ of the Zionist movement. 
Every lessee, who has his choice of 
crops, must work the land; his use right 
is limited only by the general interest 
in maintaining community improve- 
ments and soil conservation, and in 
adopting the best agricultural methods. 


Common GROUND 


The common position of our three 
faiths in relation to the economic order 
is set forth in a “Declaration on Eco- 
nomic Justice,” signed by a number of 
leaders of each faith, in their personal 
capacity, and released on October 16, 
1946 by the Synagogue Council of 
America, the Industrial Relations Di- 
vision of the Federal Council of the 


Churches of Christ in America, and the 
Social Action Department, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

This synthesis combines the basic 
principles and judgments of the sepa- 
rate religious bodies into an outline of 
an economic order governed by moral 
law and seeking social justice. The 
profit motive is subordinated to the’ 
service of human needs. Public owner- 
ship is mixed with the widest possible 
diffusion of productive and consumptive 
property among the great masses of the 
people. Free organizations of workers; 
farmers, employers, and professional 


_people govern themselves democratically 


and assume full responsibility for the 
ethical conduct of their vocation and for 
the economic welfare of the community. 
Their co-operation among themselves 
and with the government is substituted 
for the rule of competition. The state 
intervenes wherever necessary to pro- 
tect the rights of individuals and groups 
and to aid in the advancement of the 
general economic welfare. Organized 
international economic collaboration of 
groups and national governments to as- 
sist all states to provide an adequate 
standard of living for their citizens re- 
places the present economic monopoly 
and exploitation of natural resources by 
privileged groups and states. 

The signers for each faith, emphasiz- 
ing that the declaration is not a com- 
plete statement of the position of their 
religion, point to a supplementary em- 
phasis. The Protestants want the con- 
sumers included as a major functional 
economic group. The Catholics want 
the government to call together immedi- 
ately the leaders of labor, management, 
agriculture, and the professions to set up 
a system of economic councils for in- 
dustry-wide and national economic plan- 
ning. 

Such a declaration calls for the demo- 
cratic, ethical state capitalism which a 
number of European nations are now at- 
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tempting to achieve as the next stage in 
their economic and corresponding po- 
litical development, and which all the 
forces of reaction are combining to re- 
sist both in Europe and in the United 
States. At the same time clouds of eco- 
nomic disaster presage the black threat 
of the atomic-biologic war and the de- 


cisive struggle between the forces cham- - 


pioning our democracy and those of 
antidemocratic reaction. Our organized 
religion is now plainly being called upon 
to perceive the concrete political and 


economic steps which its principles de- 
mand, as well as the general direction 
towards which our life must move to 
escape the threatened disaster. ' In as- 
sessing the situation, we must not forget 
the great and growing number of people 
of religious spirit outside our churches 
and synagogues who increasingly dis- 
cover in their experiences, and come to 
believe, that the present spiritual aspira- 
tions of mankind can be further realized 


only through the struggle to organize 


our life on a higher ethical plane. 


Harry F. Ward, LL.D., Palisade, New Jersey, was one of the founders of the Meth- 
odist Federation of Social Service and its general secretary from 1912 to 1944. From 
1920 to 1940 he was chairman of the American Civil Liberties Union. He is now pro- 
fessor emeritus of Christian ethics, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. He is 
the author of a long series of books on the subject of the church and its relation to the 
economic and social structures of our democracy. 


Religion and the Class Structure 


By Liston Pops 


RCHIBALD MacLEISH once said 

that he divides people into two 
classes: those who divide people into 
classes, and those who do not. The 
doctrine of equalitarianism reflected in 
his statement has been central not only 
in the modern democratic ethos, but 
also in «the Judaeo-Christian heritage 
from which modern democracy derived 
and secularized most of its basic values. 
Like democratic nations, however, West- 
ern religious communities have affirmed 
egalitarianism more clearly in theory 
than in practice, and at times they have 
modified even their theory—generally in 
terms of a doctrine of hierarchy or of 
“station”—in such fashion as to sanc- 
tion social stratification. 


BACKGROUND IN AMERICA 


Almost from the beginning, Protes- 
tantism has tended to be the religion of 
the ruling and advantaged groups in the 
United States. In the early New Eng- 
land theocracies, church membership 


tury; most of the new immigrants after 
1880 were Roman Catholics, and their 
arrival greatly increased the strength of 
the Catholic Church in the United 
States, and also gave that church close 
connections with the growing mass of 
urban industrial workers. During the 
same ‘period, Protestant churches were 


_gaining strength in the rural population, 


and the political franchise were closely ` 


associated, and both were restricted to 
a small minority. At the time of the 
first Federal census in 1790, less than 
10 per cent of the population were 
church members; less than 10 per cent 
of the church members were Roman 
Catholics. By this time, most of the 
formal ties between religious affiliation 
and political power had been broken, 


but church membership continued to be’ 


confined largely to the more privileged 
groups. è 

The great Protestant revivals during 
the nineteenth century broadened the 
social base of church affiliation im- 
mensely. So did the waves of immigra- 
tion during the latter half of the cen- 


among the American Negroes, and in 
the middle and upper classes of the ris- 
ing cities. These broad tendencies in 
the relation of religion to social classes 
have gradually developed into the pres- 
ent patterns. 


NATIONAL PATTERNS BEFORE 
THE WAR 


The popular myth that America has 
no social classes is obscurantist but not 
entirely empty—it is hardly a greater 
misrepresentation than is the Marxist 
dogma at the other extreme. Social 
stratification in the United States has 
been proceeding rapidly for several dec- 
ades, but according to most indices 
American society still has the character 
of a continuum rather than of several 
discrete planes; it more nearly resem- 
bles a ramp than a staircase. Further, 
the degree and modes of stratification 
vary considerably by region, by size of 
town, by the economic and ethnic bases 
of the community, and perhaps by other 
factors.” 


+ Gunnar Myrdal, looking at American so- 
ciety as a European social scientist, found an 
impressive degree of social fluidity and mo- 
bility still present. An American Dilemma 
(New York, 1944), p. 670. 

2 All these facts are reflected in a continuing 
debate among social scientists over the validity 
of various criteria for the study of class align- 
ments, the number of social classes, and so 
forth. 
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There is no clearly defined national 
pattern of social classes, except as one 
may be arbitrarily constructed in terms 
of income classes or other general cri- 
teria—and such procedure falsifies the 
picture of the actual stratification in 
most American communities. The most 
accurate studies of social classes have 
therefore been pitched at the commu- 
nity level, and generalizations for the 
Nation as a whole must be rather tenta- 
tive and abstract. 

The over-all pattern for religion and 
the class structure can be pieced to- 
gether from information gathered in 
public opinion polls. Using data gath- 
ered from ‘approximately 14,000 per- 
sons in 1939-40, Hadley Cantril em- 
ploys a threefold class scheme: upper, 
middle, and lower.* His material 
(adapted in Table 1) indicates that 
there was at that time far less differ- 
ence in class affiliation between Protes- 
tants and Catholics in the Nation as a 
whole than had been commonly sup- 
posed, though differences become more 
apparent when data from the South are 
segregated. For every upper-class Prot- 
estant in the South, there were six 
lower-class Protestants; in the other 
regions of the country, the percentage 

3īt is not certain that these polls are en- 
tirely adequate for description of religious or 
class patterns, even when “social” rather than 
“voting” samples are used. For one thing, 
the distribution by religious denominations in 
their samples seldom coincides with the estab- 
lished proportions of these denominations in 
relation either to the total population or to 
the total church, membership. Similarly, re- 
gional distribution of various, religious groups 
is not always reflected accurately. Further, 
classification of interviewees into social classes 
generally rests on rather superficial and sub- 
jective methodology; in most cases, the inter- 
viewer makes the classification in terms of 
general impressions as to the type of neigh- 
borhood, occupation, house furnishings, dress, 
and so on. 

4Hadley Cantril, “Educational and Eco- 
nomic Composition of Religious Groups,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 47, No. 
5 (March 1943), pp. 574-79. 


TABLE 1—Czrass COMPOSITION oF 
CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS, 
1939-402 


Per Cent Distribution 


Upper | Middle | Lower 











A Class | Class | Class 
Protestants 
In US 14 52 34 
In South? + 8 48 44 
In remainder of US} 17 54 29 
Catholics s 
In US 9 50 41 
In South’ 10 42 48 


In remainder of US} 9 51 40 


a Constructed from data given by Hadley 
Cantril, “Educational and Economic Composi- 
tion of Religious Groups,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 47, No. 5 (March 1943), 
p. 576, Table 2. Cantril used “social” 
samples. 

b The South is overwhelmingly Protestant, 
and the ratio'of church membership to popu- 
lation is higher there than in any other region 
(see Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of 
the United States [Chapel Hill, 1936], p. 141). 
The South is also notoriously poor in com- 
parison with other regions, and has propor- 
tionately smaller middle and upper classes. 
Gross inclusion of its figures in national studies 
therefore results in considerable distortion of 
the picture for other regions of the country. 

e Cantril’s sample of Southern Catholics is 
too small—only 165 cases—to support con- 
fident generalizations. : 


classified as upper class ranged from 14 
to 18 per cent, and the percentage in 
the lower class ranged from 25 to 32 
per cent, leaving a majority in each re- 
gion in the middle class. 

In comparison, the Roman Catholic 


_ Church was composed of a smaller per- 


centage of upper-class members (rang- 
ing from 4 to 15 per cent in the various 
regions) and a larger percentage of 
lower-class adherents (varying from 30 
to 51 per cent). But the net results of 
Cantril’s study indicate that Protestant- 
ism had a larger” representation from 
the lower class and Catholicism had 


more middle-class members than popu- 
lar generalizations have assumed. 

Cantril also discovered that the pro- 
portion of Protestants to Catholics rises 
as one moves up the educational scale. 
Protestants have had more schooling in 
every section óf the country, and ‘out- 
side the South the percentage of college 
graduates is almost twice as high for 
Protestants as for Catholics. Further, 
“those who are not church members 
(whether Protestant or Catholic) are 
found in increasing numbers as either 
income or education decreases”—and 
vice versa. 


PRESENT PATTERNS 


Cantril’s conclusions must be thor- 
oughly revised in the light of a series of 
‘studies of similar data gathered more 
recently. A breakdown of four polls 
taken in 1945-46 has been made for the 
Department of Research and Educa- 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches 
‘by the same office from which the data 
for 1939-40 were obtained—the Office 
of Public Opinion Research at Prince- 
ton University, of which Dr. Cantril is 
director. The contrast between Can- 
tril’s earlier data and these more recent 
studies indicates either that informa- 
tion gathered in these various public 
opinion‘ polls is not reliable for inter- 
pretation of the relation of religion to 
class structure, or else that a profound 
class realignment has occurred in re- 
ligious denominations during the war 
years or that class lines themselves have 
shifted significantly. 


The class composition of various reli-- 


gious bodies as revealed by these more 
recent studies is indicated in Table 2. 
If these figures reflect the actual situa- 
tion, all the major religious bodies in 
the United States now draw a far 
higher percentage of their members 
from the lower class than they did be- 
fore World War II: There remains a 
significant difference between the Catho- 
lic constituency and all others except 


TABLE Z—UCLASS COMPOSITION OF 
Reticious Bopies, 1945-46 














- Per Cent Distribution ` 
Body 

Upper | Middle | Lower 

Class Class Class 
Entire Sample 13 31 56 
Catholic 9 25 66 
Jewish 22 32 46 
Methodist 13 35 52 
Baptist 8 24 68 
Presbyterian 22 40 38 
Lutheran 11 36 53 
Episcopalian 24 34 42 
Congregational 24 43 33 


4 Derived from a breakdown of four polls 
taken by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion in 1945-46, covering approximately 
12,000 cases. Each poll covered a “voting 
sample” of approximately 3,000 cases. See 
note 3. 


the Baptist, which parallels it almost 
precisely in stratification. Distribution 
of the Jewish group is very much like 
that of the Episcopalians; a majority of 
the members of both still come from the 
middle and upper classes, and this is 
even more largely the case for the 
Presbyterians and the Congregational- 
ists. 

The Federal Council studies also pro- 
vide information on the relation of re- 
ligious adherents to certain occupa- 
tional groups, to membership in trade 
unions, to educational status, to politi- 
cal preferences in 1944, and to other 
indices of class affiliation. Space per- 
mits only a few generalizations derived 
from the studies.” 


Occupational affiliations 


Occupation is considered one of the 
most reliable indices of class affiliation; 
Table 3 attempts to correlate major re- 


5 Access to this material has generously. been 
made available by the Department of Re- 
search and Education of the Federal Council 
of Churches, and parts of it are used here by 
permission. For a more complete report, see 
a forthcoming issue of Information Service, 
published by the Federal Council. 
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TABLE 3—OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES, AND TRADE UNION. MEMBERSHIP, 


IN Major RELIGIOUS 


Bopæs, 1945-46% 


Percentages by Occupational 














. ategorieg Percentage 
belonging 
Body to 
Business Urban trade 
an White collar manual Farmers unions 
professional * workers? 
Entire Sample 19 20 44 17 19 
Catholic 14 23 * 55 . 8 28 
Jewish 36 37 27 0.6 i 23 
Methodist 19 19 39 23 14 
Baptist 12 14 52 22 « 16 
Presbyterian 31 21 31 17 13 
Lutheran 13 18 43 26 20 
Episcopalian 32 25 36 7 13 
Congregational . 33 19 28 20 12 


2 For source of data, see note to Table 2. Figures given above pertain to “the principal 
breadwinner” in the case of each family interviewed, where the interviewee was not personally 


employed. 


>This category includes urban manual workers of all grades of'skill, and also incorporates 
a rather diverse group of “service occupations” that are primarily manual in character (such as 
` domestic servants, policemen, firemen). A great deal of variation is represented within each of 
the categories in this table, and their relative class status varies from community to community. 


ligious bodies with certain categories of 
occupation. The categories are too 
gross in character to permit exact com- 
parison with Table 2, and the class 
rank of many occupations varies by so- 
cial context. The most surprising reve- 
lation in Table 3 is the number of trade 
union members in the churches, and 
especially the number in the Protestant 
churches, which have been considered 
to be largely divorced -from industrial 
workers. The proportion of union 
members is considerably higher, how- 
ever, in the Catholic and Jewish groups. 
6 Trade union leaders are also more char- 
acteristically Protestant than many Protes- 
tants realize. A survey of two hundred top 
American Federation of Labor (AFL) and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) 
leaders was made in 1945 by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Fifty-one per cent of the leaders desig- ‘ 
nated their religious preference as Protestant, 
35 per cent Catholic, and 4 per cent Jewish. 
There were no significant differences between 
AFL and CIO leaders in this respect. Twelve 


per cent of the AFL leaders and 6 per cent of 
the CIO leaders had no religious affiliation. 


Educational levels 


The Federal Council studies of poll 
data concerning religious affiliation and 
educational achievement confirm—and 


TABLE 4—EpucationaL LEVELS IN 
Rexicious Boprss, 1945-462 


Per Cent Distribution 





High : 
pody School, dea College 
plete graduates| graduates 
(or less) (or more) 
Entire Sample 52 48 H 
Catholic 57 43 7 
Jewish 37 63 16 
Methodist 49 51 12 
Baptist? 65 35 6 
Presbyterian 37 63 22 
Lutheran , 56 44 8 
Episcopalian 35 65 22 
Congregational 29 71 ‘21 








2 For source, see note to Table 2. 

> As the data for ‘this table were drawn from 
a voting cross section, virtually no Southern 
Negro Baptists are represented in these figures. 
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But significant differences within Prot- 
estantism are depicted by this table, 
ranging from the least-educated Bap- 
tists to the most-educated Congrega- 
tionalists. Measured against the Prot- 
estant scale in this respect, the Catho- 
lics are above the Baptists and almost 
on a par with the Lutherans; the Jews 
are near the top, almost precisely on the 
same level as the Presbyterians. Other 
data indicate that denominational dif- 
ferences in educational level prevail in 
all class groups, though they are some- 
what less pronounced in the middle and 
upper classes than in the lower. 


Political preferences 


Several studies havé shown that re- 
ligion and class status are important 
variables in the study of political be- 
havior, and that they often cut across 
each other, exposing individuals to 
“cross pressures.”7 Table 5 summa- 


$ 


TABLE 5—POLITICAL PREFERENCES IN 
RELIGIOUS BODIES, 1944¢ : 


Per Cent Per Cent 
voting for voting for 
Dewey Roosevelt 
Entire Sample 32 : 
Catholic 20 54 
Jewish ó 75 
Methodist 38 37 
Baptist 24 42 
Presbyterian 48 32 
Lutheran ` 42 35 
Episcopalian 44 ~ 36 
Congregational 56 26 


2 For source of data, see note to Table 2. 


rizes the Federal Council poll data cov- 
ering political preferences of religious 
groups in the 1944 election. The 


Catholics and the Jews voted heavily — 


7 Paul F, Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 
Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New 
York, 1944); Gerhart H. Saenger, “Social 
Status and Political Rehavior,” American 
Journal of Soctology, Vol. 51, No. 2 (Sept. 
` 1945), pp. 103-13. 
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denominations a majority of the votes 


` went to the Republican candidate, with 


signifcanf variations between the de- 
nominations. From the political stand- 
point, the raw data reveal that 25 per 
cent of all Mr. Roosevelt’s votes came 
from the Catholic group, as did 12.5 
per cent of Mr. Dewey’s. 


Summary 


All told, information derived from 
public opinion polls indicates that Prot- 
estant and Jewish adherents come more 
largely from the middle and upper 
classes than do Catholics, with signifi- 
cant differences between the major Prot- 
estant denominations in this respect. At 
the same time, Protestants are more 
largely represented in the lower class 
than has been commonly supposed; a 


` significant change in this respect may 


have occurred during World War TI. 
Protestants, and Jews even more largely, 
come typically from business, profes- 
sional, white collar, and service oc- 
cupations; Catholics are more typically 
workers; Catholics, Jews, and Episco-. 
palians have comparatively few farm- 
ers. Each major religious body has a 
sizable percentage of trade unionists in 
its membership. In the over-all pic- 
ture, Protestants and Jews have had 
more education than Catholics. Catho- 
lics and Jews gave large majorities of 
their votes to Mr. Roosevelt in 1944; 
the Protestants divided, with a majority 
in most denominations voting for Mr. 
Dewey. l 


COMMUNITY STUDIES 


There have been a number of close 
studies of social stratification in par- 
ticular American communities in the 
last twenty-five years, and they yield 
more precise information concerning re- 


_ ligion and the class structure than can 
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be deduced from public opinion polls.* 
Their findings are too varied in detail 
(this is their great merit) to permit 
summary here, but generalizations based 
on them would include the following: 


Social stratification 


1. Every American community, from 
the most rural to the most urban, from 
Plainville through Middletown to Me- 
tropolis, has some pronounced pattern 
of social stratification, and religious in- 
stitutions and practices are always very 
closely associated with. this pattern. 
The number of classes, or layers, varies 
from community to community; Old 
City in the Deep South differs in impor- 
tant respects from Yankee City in New 
England; not all social hierarchies call 
their bottom class, as do the residents 
of Plainville, “people who live like the 
animals.” However much details may 
differ, the stratification is found in all 
American communities, and religion is 
always one of its salient features. 

2. Differentiation within Protestant- 
ism corresponds fairly closely to class di- 
visions. Individual Protestant churches 
tend to be “class churches,” with mem- 
bers drawn principally from one class 
group. Even where membership cuts 
across class lines, control of the church 
and its policies is generally in the hands 
of officials drawn from one class, usu- 
ally the middle class. 

Protestant denominations in their to- 
tal outreach touch nearly all sections of 
the. population. But each denomination 
tends also to be associated with a par- 
ticular social status. Such denomina- 
tions as the Congregational, Episcopal, 
and Presbyterian are generally associ- 
ated in local communities with the mid- 
die and upper classes; the Methodist, 


8 See the bibliography in this volume for 
some of the studies which include analysis of 
religious institutions and some with particular 
reference to the relation of religion to the 
class structure. 
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Baptist, and Disciples of Christ de- 
nominations are more typically associ- 
ated with the middle classes. The 
Lutheran denominations are harder to 
classify, because of their closer associa- 
tion with farmers, with particular ethnic 


` backgrounds, and with skilled workers. 


Though all of these major denomina- 
tions have adherents from the lower 
classes; the religious expression of the 
latter has increasingly taken place in 
the last quarter-century through the 
new Pentecostal and holiness sects, 
which represent on the one hand a pro- 
test (couched in religious form) against 
social exclusion and-on the other a 
compensatory method (also in religious 
form) for regaining status and for re- 
defining class lines in religious terms. 
Some of these sect groups are already 
beginning to repeat the age-old tran- 
sition toward establishment as respected 
churches, moving up the social scale (in 
terms of the class status of their ad- 
herents) as they do so. Christianity 
itself began among the poor, who ac- 
cepted it less because they were poor 
than because they were marginal; most 
of its branches have long since per- 
meated the higher classes of their so- 
cieties and have relatively neglected the 
poor. 


Ethnic division 


3. Internal differentiation in the 
Catholic Church tends to follow ethnic 
lines more largely than economic lines.’ 
Ethnic divisions cut across the organi- 
zation of Catholic parishes by geo- 
graphical districts, though the latter 
have often themselves reflected the resi- 
dential propinquity of immigrants from 


8 See John W. McConnell, The Evolution of 
Social Classes, Washington, 1942; Elin Ander- 
son, We Americans: A Study of Cleavage in 
an. American City, Cambridge, Mass., 1938; 
W. Lloyd Warner aħd_ Leo Srole, The Social 


- Systems of American Ethnic Groups, New 


Haven, 1945. 


a particular country. Thus the local 
Catholic churches in a community may 
include a French Catholic church, a 
Polish Catholic church, an Irish Catho- 
lic church, and the like. 

“Nationality churches” are found in 
Protestantism also, but they tend tp be 
exceptional and to be associated more 
clearly with social (and often spatial) 
isolation than is the case in Catholicism. 
There is a-great deal of evidence that 
nationality churches, whether Protes- 
tant or Catholic, are gradually losing 
their peculiar ethnic connections. As 
the number of foreign born has de- 
clined, sermons in English have been 
introduced to supplement—or to re- 
place—the mother tongue. 

The institution has found it very diffi- 
cult to bridge effectively the cultural 
gap between its older and younger mem- 
bers. Of most’ importance, intermar- 
riage is increasingly modifying ethnic 
divisions in urban centers, though some 
groups (especially the Jewish, Italian, 
and Polish) remain more endogamous 
than others; such intermarriage, how- 
ever, “is not general and indiscriminate 
but is channeled by religious barriers; 
and groups with the same religions tend 
to intermarry.”?° Religious divisions 
may therefore become even more impor- 
tant indices of stratification in the fu- 
ture. Meanwhile, the nationality church 
continues to serve as a cohesive force, 
at least for its older members, and at 
the same time it helps to insulate them 
against disruptive and assimilative in- 
fluences. 

4. Differentiation within Judaism cor- 
responds to a combination of ethnic and 
class pressures, with the latter prob- 
ably stronger in the large. Higher-class 
and better-educated Jews tend to leave 


10 Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, “Single or 
Triple Melting-Pot? Intermarriage Trends in 
New Haven, 1870-1940,AAmerican Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 49, No. 4 (Jan. 1944), pp. 331- 
39. ` 


Orthodox synagogues and to join Con- 
servative or Reform congregations, or 
to become secularized. Studies of this 
alignment are inadequate, but the gen- 
eral trend appears clear. This trend 
has not prevailed, incidentally, among 
the Jews of Great Britain. 


Church of the middle class 


5. Religious organizations decline in 
influence at both extreme ends of the 
social scale, among the most privileged 
(though there is some contrary evi- 
dence) and among the most disadvan- 
taged. In this very general sense, the 
churches are associated especially with 
the middle classes. 


NEGRO STRATIFICATION 


A few statistics will summarize the 
relation of Negro churchmen to the 
white religious institutions. Of the 
more than 14 million Negroes in the 
United States, about 6.8 million belong 
to some church. Of these, about 300 
thousand are Catholics; two-thirds of 
the Negro Catholics are in segregated or 
separate churches. Of the 6.5 million 
Negro Protestants, about half a million 
belong to the predominantly white de- 
nominations. While Negroes are inte- 
grated into denominational affairs to 
varying degree in higher ecclesiastical 
bodies (synods, presbyteries, general 
conferences, and so forth), there is al- 
most no mixing of whites and Negroes 
at the level of the individual congrega- 
tion. According to unpublished studies 
by Frank Loescher, Dwight Culver, and 
others, less than 1 per cent of the white 
congregations have any Negro members 
(and each of these generally has only 
two or three), and less than one-half of 
1 per cent of the Negro Protestants who 


11 For fuller details, see the articles by John 
LaFarge and by the present writer in Survey 
Graphic, Vol. 36, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 59 
and 61. 
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belong to “white denominations”? wor- 
ship regularly with white persons. 

The remaining six million Negro 
churchmen belong to all-Negro denomi- 
nations. Nearly all of them are Meth- 
odists or Baptists. There are social 
classes within the Negro community, 
though the criteria differ from those op- 
erative in the white community. Re- 
ligion tends to be associated with Ne- 
gro class divisions in a particular con- 
text, however, much as it does among 
whites.” 


DYNAMICS OF RELIGION AND CLASS 


There has been a long ‘debate over 
whether religion or class is primary in 
social structure and change, with the 
other as a function or a secondary mani- 
festation. Max Weber and Karl Marx 
represent extreme views; Bergson ap- 
pears to be more nearly correct in the 


12 V, E. Daniel, “Ritual and Stratification in 
Chicago Negro Churches,” American Socio- 
logical Review, Vol. 7, No. 3 (June 1942), pp. 
352-61. i 


light of evidence accumulated recently.*® 
Religion, despite the close association of 
its institutions with the class structure, 
is neither simply a product nor a cause, 
a sanction nor an enemy, of social 
stratification. It may be either or both, 
as it has been in various societies at 
various times. 

There is little evidence that religion 
will operate in the near future to change 


‘American class structure appreciably. 


Several opinion polls have shown min- 
isters to be discontent with many as- 
pects of social organization in this coun- 
try, and church leaders—of all faiths— 
are more concerned about racial pat- 
terns in America than ever before. 
(There is less concern about class lines 
than about race barriers.) But unless 
a drastic transformation comes about in 
the churches, they will probably con- 
tinue for the most part to adapt to class 
divisions—and even to intensify them— 
as they have done in the past. 


18 Henri Bergson, The Two Sources of Mo- 
rality and Religion (New York, 1935). 
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Religion and the Family 


By Ray E. BABER 


OR many centuries, all over the | 


world, religion and the family have 
been inextricably intertwined. The 
family has always been the natural so- 
cial unit, and usually the most efficient 
survival unit, whatever the wider forms 
of economic organization. But man has 
not been content merely to survive. 
From the time that he began to wonder 
at the mystery of life and grapple with 
the. problem of “first causes,” he has 
sought to align himself, in an amazing 
variety of ways, with whatever power 
in the universe he has recognized as 
greater than his own. 

This persistent reaching out for con- 
tact with the infinite testifies to the 
high value man has placed upon his re- 
ligious beliefs. They early became a 
basic part of his culture, inevitably 
bound up with other basic interests and 
behavior patterns, particularly the fa- 
milial, economic, and political. When 
such cherished beliefs become firmly 
fixed in the fundamental institutions, 
their maintenance is relatively easy. 
Thus religion has helped to shape other 
institutions, and in turn has been sup- 
ported and shaped by them. 

The family is the child’s miniature 
society. Into it he is born and from it 
he begins immediately to learn, both for- 
mally and informally, the culture pat- 
terns which the family reflects. Those 
phases of culture most clearly reflected 
are naturally the ones the child absorbs 
first. Often religious beliefs and ob- 
servances are in this category, and their 
easy acceptance by young’ children is 
due both to the prestige of the parents 
and to the constancy of the pattern to 
be transmitted. To bẹ sure, the attrac- 
tiveness of the reliethus appeal varies; 
if some of the observances are colorful 
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or dramatic they are more attractive. 
In any case, the first religious impres- 
sions the child receives are likely to be 
within the family, and the family easily 
and naturally becomes the first school 
of religious training. i 


RELIGIOUS ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
MARRIAGE 


Let us now survey briefly some of the 
aspects of marriage and family life that 
have been greatly influenced by religion. 
At once we note two contradictory atti- 
tudes: first, the religious encouragement 
of marriage, and second, religious celi- 
bacy. Among most peoples marriage 
has been not only socially approved but 
urged upon the young. The injunction 
of the Hebrew Jahweh to “be fruitful 
and multiply” was not the only religious 
sanction for the exercise of human fer- 
tility. Every religion that emphasizes 
ancestor worship stresses reproduction. 
In China, the man without sons to place 
his tablet in the ancestral temple and 
worship him was indeed in a pitiable 
position. ‘This was one of the chief 
reasons for concubinage; if one’s wife 
proved sterile it was considered not only 
justifiable but commendable to take a 
concubine, though one could sometimes 
acquire a son by adoption from a 
brother. 

In India, marriage was a fulfillment 
of duty to the Divine Spirit of the Uni- 
verse. Likewise, the full use of human 
fertility was a religious duty. The hus- 
band who failed to cohabit with his wife 
during the ritu (the monthly period 
when she was most likely to conceive) 
was guilty of sin and subject to extra 
punishment in the next world. 

Among the Hebrews polygyny was 
a fully recognized practice, and female 
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slaves were often the concubines of their 
masters. The Old Testament contains 
a number of cases in which a barren 
wife gives her handmaid to her husband 
as concubine, then claims the offspring 
as her own. 

The Greeks deemed celibacy a sin 
against the household gods. In Sparta 
a man who did not marry lost some of 
his rights, and in Athens the magistrates 
were legally charged with seeing that no 
family line be allowed to die out.* 


RELIGIOUS CELIBACY 


‘The opposite side of the picture was 
one of religious celibacy. Because this 
practice became so firmly established in 
Christianity, its prototypes among peo- 
ples all over the world are frequently 
overlooked. Westermarck? names twen- 
ty-eight peoples merely as examples, 
covering every continent, who attrib- 
uted holiness to celibacy and chastity. 
The central theme was that complete 
abstinence from sexual intercourse was 
essential to purity, which was pleasing 
to the gods, and frequently any lapse 
from such virtue was punished with ter- 
rible cruelty. Therefore, priestly celi- 
bacy was not so much for the advantage 
of the celibates themselves as for the 
purpose of currying the favor of the 
gods toward all the people. 

In Christianity the ultimate attain- 
ment of a universally celibate clergy 
was reached by way of the monastic 
orders. Since through sex woman had 
led to man’s downfall, and woman 
therefore was the very symbol of temp- 
tation, the best course for a man who 
sincerely desired to be holy was to with- 
draw to monastic isolation in the wilder- 


1 Willystine Goodsell, A History of Marriage 
and the Family (New York: Macmillan, Rev. 
Ed. 1934), p. 87. 

2 Edvard A. Westermarck, The History of 
Human Marriage, 3rd Ed., 1901 (Reprint by 
Allerton, N. Y., 1921), Vol. I, pp. 395-400. 


ness. Such ascetics were looked upon 
as holy men, and holy men easily be- 
came priests. It was perhaps inevitable 
that they should gravitate to church 
office, and that what had in the begin- 
ning been voluntary celibacy should be- 
come a requirement for admittance to 
the clergy. “The ministers of God 
should be free from the weakness of 
men; ... marriage made the clergy 
like other men.” 3 Paul had given im- 
petus to this doctrine by his „attitude 
that marriage, with its unclean sex re- 
lations, had to be tolerated by Christi- 
anity because few men had the will 
power to follow his celibate example. 
However, he was only giving new em- 
phasis through his Christian faith to a 
concept already deeply rooted in many 
pagan religions. 

Wherever lay the responsibility for 
this long-accepted rule, religious celi- 
bacy long barred from family life some 
of the most able and best-educated men 
of their time. From a eugenic stand- 
point it was distinctly negative; from 
a psychological and sociological stand- 
point it produced an artificial attitude 
toward the nature of marriage and 
family life that it has taken scholars 
centuries to countervail even partially. 
The idea is still prevalent in many quar- 
ters that “man was conceived in iniquity 
and born in sin,” that sex even in mar- 
riage is unclean and therefore to be 
used for procreation only. This con- 
cept is giving way, but a religious doc- 
trine which has survived many centuries 
dies hard. 


MATE SELECTION 


Religion has played an influential 
role in mate selection, for one of the 
foundation stones of endogamy was re- 
ligious prejudice or loyalty—according 
to whether one Wighes to consider it a 


3 Walton H. Hamilton, in Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, Vol. IIL, p. 284. 


fault or a virtue. True, racial pride and 
economic advantage were often the basic 
causes of endogamy, but sometimes the 
religious reason was dominant. The 
Koran of the Mohammedans warned, 
“Marry not a woman of the Polytheists 
until she embraces Islam,” though some 
Moslems held that marriage with a 
monotheist of chaste reputation (such 
as a Hebrew or a Christian woman) 
might be valid. 

The Hebrews were forbidden to inter- 
marry with seven Canaanitish nations, 
for “they will turn away thy sons from 
following me, that they may serve other 
gods.”* This ban was later extended 
against other peoples of that region, and 
finally the prohibition of marriage be- 
tween Jews and any Gentiles was estab- 
lished in the Talmud and not relaxed 
until centuries later. 

After the Reformation, Catholics and 
Protestants widely followed endogamous 
practice, if not endogamous ecclesiasti- 
cal law, for each faith naturally strove 
to hold its own members loyal to their 
upbringing. However, in recent times 
intermarriage among Jews, Catholics, 
and Protestants has been increasing, 
until today it is fairly common. 


INTERFAITH MARRIAGE 


The common assumption that two 
young people of different religious 
faiths are different only in their reli- 
gious beliefs is erroneous. Far more 
than that is involved, and therefore in- 
terfaith marriages produce more prob- 
lems in adjustment than the principals 
anticipate. Catholic and Protestant 
youths, ior example, may be much 
closer together in theological beliefs 
than in certain basic attitudes. The 
concentration of authority in one church 
as against individual decisions in the 
other, the teachings Jf each church on 
the subject of birth control, the church 

4 Deut, 7: 3 f. 


pronouncements on how children of 
mixed marriages shall be reared—these 
and similar items can cause much trou- 
ble, sometimes to the surprise of the 
couple involved. The Jewish youth 
brought up in an orthodox home has a 
very different background from either 
Catholic or Protestant. Judaism is a 
culture, not merely a religion. It in- 
volves not only certain theological con- 
ceptions at variance with Christian doc- 
trine, but also differences concerning 
diet, day of rest, observation of holi- 
days, and so forth. 

In one study of interfaith marriages, 
far more of the conflicts were based on 
religious than on nonreligious factors, 
and were usually centered in the reli- 
gious upbringing of the children.” A 
surprising finding was that there were 
almost as many conflicts over religion in 
cases where both husband and wife 
claimed to be indifferent to religion as 
where either or both classed themselves 
as moderately religious or even devout. 
At marriage the young husband, hon- 
estly believing himself to be “emanci- 
pated” from his early religious training, 
may readily promise his wife that she 
may bring up the children in her own 
faith if she desires, only to discover 
that he is greatly disturbed when such 
instruction begins. The extent to which 
early, religious training may affect atti- 
tudes later in life is frequently under- 
estimated. This fact, if understood, 
need not prevent intermarriage between 
thoughtful persons of different religious 
faith, but should make them intelli- 
gently aware of the difficulties involved, 
and therefore better equipped to meet 
them sensibly. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES 


There .is an interesting variety of 
marriage rites among primitives. Most 


5 Ray E. Baber, “A Study of 325 Mixed 
Marriages,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 2 (Oct. 1937), pp. 705-16. 
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of them are clearly magical in purpose, 
but others are definitely religious, rang- 
ing from the simple custom of the 
bride’s father speaking to the gods in 
her behalf, to the elaborate ceremonies 
performed by priests. Usually the 
blessings of both deities and ancestors 
are invoked for the young couple, the 
blessings most commonly asked for 
being children, prosperity, and long life. 
Likewise among the ancient civiliza- 
tions religion had a definite place in 
the marriage ceremony. Among the 
Hindus, Parsis, Greeks, Romans, He- 
brews, and others, the ceremonies in- 
volved religious sanctions. As far as is 


known, Jesus did not prescribe any par- 


ticular marriage ceremony, but quite 
early in the history of the Christian 
Church marriage came to be associated 
with religious observances. 

The idea of marriage as a sacrament 
developed through the centuries, culmi- 
nating in the decree of the Council of 
Trent, in 1563, that a marriage was not 
valid unless performed by a priest. 
Luther argued that marriage was a civil 
contract, and this view gained headway 
on the Continent. In England, how- 
ever, ecclesiastical control of marriage 
continued (except for the brief Crom- 
wellian period) into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Both views were transplanted to the 
American colonies. The Puritans fol- 
lowed Luther and Cromwell, and one 
New England colony after another 
passed laws providing for civil mar- 
riage. For some time marriages solem- 
nized by ministers were not valid, but 
such rules were gradually relaxed as the 
fear of ecclesiastical control from Eng- 
land lessened. For a period of a hundred 
years in the Virginia colony, where the 
Church of England held almost undis- 
puted control, no magistrate or noncon- 
formist clergyman could solemnize mar- 
riage. But here, also, intolerance finally 
gave way, and today all but two states 


permit either civil or religious authori- 
ties to solemnize marriages. 

It is understandable that most peo- 
ple wish to avail themselves of religious 
sanctions at marriage. Even those who 
seldom attend religious services are 
wont to feel the selemnity of the obliga- 
tions they are about to assume; they 
wish tq employ all the sanctions, both 
social and religious, that will contribute 
to the beauty of their union and the 
depth of its meaning. And those who 
revere as well as respect religious sanc- 
tions are all the more desirous of start- 
ing their new life under the auspices of 
the church. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that the breakup rate of “justice-of- 
the-peace weddings” is higher than that 
of church marriages, for the former in- 
clude (along with a good many normal 
couples) most of the hasty or runaway 
couples whose chances of success are 
none too good under any circumstances. 
On the other hand, the church weddings 
include (along with a good many un- 
stable couples) a far larger percentage 
of couples who plan their marriages 
with care and deliberation, and there- 
fore whatever their percentage of suc- 
cess, it is likely to be higher than that 
of the hasty and furtive couples who do 
not wish to be dissuaded from their im- 
pulsive decision. 


SEX BEHAVIOR 


The great religions of the world give 
much attention to the sexual impulse 
and its social control; in fact, ecclesi- 
astical law has been a powerful partner 
of civil law in this field. Standards of 
sex behavior, like those in other fields, 
are relative’ to time and place, but at 
any given time and place the pressure 
of religious sanctions is likely to be very 
strong. To be sure, the strength is 
often more an akentance in principle 
than in actual behavior, for here as else- 
where, man seldom liyes up to his ideals, 
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Religious prostitution has been fairly 
common in the past. It was found in 
the temples of Babylon, and in India 
the temple dancing girls gave them- 
selves both to the officiating priests and 
to visitors. Among some peoples, girls 
were expected to prostitute themselves 
in the temples for a limited period be- 
fore marriage, while among others they 
might dedicate their lives to such serv- 
ice. Likewise, sexual license was per- 
mitted among various peoples at cer- 
tain festivals, particularly at planting 
and harvest time. Often such orgies 
were under the auspices of the gods of 
fertility. To what extent any of these 
practices were merely religious cloaks 
for the gratification of passion is imma- 
terial for the purposes of the present 
argument; the point is that they were 
actually established in the religious sys- 
tems of the people, and therefore had a 
very real influence on the patterns of 
marriage and family life. 

Compared to many of the tribes in 
their region, the early Hebrews held to 
relatively strict standards of sex be- 
havior. Fornication was condemned as 
sinful, and adultery was so wicked that 
it could be punished by death. Being 
surrounded by tribes worshiping pagan 
gods, often through sex-centered rituals, 
the Israelites were frequently drawn 
into idolatry, against which the proph- 
ets thundered. The fact that the na- 
tion’s sin in following pagan gods was 
likened to that of a wife who had “gone 
awhoring with strange men” reveals the 
depravity attributed to a woman who 
thus broke the established sex mores 
and destroyed the sanctity of her home. 
The’'Old Testament is full of admoni- 
tions against various sex “abomina- 
tions.”* Judaism strove mightily to 
uphold the dignity and purity of mar- 
riage and the family, though not all of 
its family laws wereAconsistent. 


8 Deut. 22: 22. 
7 Lev. 18. 


In the Christian Era this effort was 
intensified. Jesus not only used his 
influence against prohibited sex rela- 
tions, either before or after marriage, 
but considered the adulterous desire to 
be as evil as the overt act of adultery.® 
He taught that marriage was an even 
stronger bond than the filial tie, with 
husband and wife becoming as one per- 
son? - 


FAMILY LIMITATION 


Religion has also sought to influence 
the size of families. It has already been 
noted that ancestor worship in China 
encouraged concubinage and large fami- 
lies, and that the marital duty of the 
Hindu husband contributed to a high 
birth rate. Doubtless the birth rate 
would have been high in both cultures 
without religious pressure, though per- 
haps not quite so high. Most religions 
have taught that numerous progeny are 
a gift of the gods. The man whose 
“quiver was full” of children was indeed 
blessed of Jehovah.?° 

In view of religious encouragement to 
have children it is not surprising that 
the movement for smaller families met 
strong opposition from organized re- 
ligion. Birth control is of course in- 
imical to the aims of ancestor worship 
in China or the sex teachings of Hindu- 
ism. Likewise it runs counter. to the 
teachings of modern Catholicism, which 
is today the chief adversary of con- 
traception in western countries. The 
Catholic clergy opposed birth control 
long before 1930, when the encyclical 
of Pope Pius XI gave their stand the 
official backing of the Vatican. The 
Pope declared birth control to be un- 
natural and intrinsically evil, and there- 
fore unjustified for any reason whatso- 
ever. This of course makes any com- 
promise on the issue impossible for 

8 Matt. 5: 28. 


® Mark 10: 6-9. 
10 Ps, 127: 3-5. 
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orthodox Catholics. However, in actual 
practice, doctrine does not always pre- 
vail, for many Catholic women patron- 
ize the birth control clinics. 

Among orthodox Jews there seems to 
be no official pronouncement on the 
subject of birth control, but the pre- 
dominant sentiment of Reform Jews 
seems to be favorable to it. In 1929 
the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis adopted the report of its Com- 
mission on Social Justice, which urged 
recognition of birth control as a neces- 
sity in coping with social problems. 

In general, Protestant opinion is fa- 
vorable to birth control. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, representing twenty-seven de- 
nominations, appointed a Commission 
on Marriage and the Home. After long 
study this commission brought in a 
report (signed by twenty-one of its 
twenty-four members) recognizing that 
“the careful and restrained use of con- 
traceptives by married people is valid 
and moral,” 


Stratus oF FAMILY MEMBERS 


Religion has had much to say on the 
status of husband and wife and the 
duties of family members. The patri- 
archal pattern has been the most usual 
one, the world over. In ancient China 
the 7 Ching, which received the venera- 
tion of scripture, attributed the heav- 
enly characteristics of light, strength, 
and wisdom to man, and the earthly 
characteristics of darkness, weakness, 
and ignorance to woman. Confucius 
was in full accord with this low esti- 
mate of women, declaring that they are 
of a lower state than men and that “it 
is a law of nature that women should 
be kept under the control of men and 
not allowed any will of their own.” 
In ancient India the dominance of the 
husband was so complete that woman 
` seemed to have but one mission in life 
—to minister to man’s every comfort 


and pleasure. Hindu literature, much 
of it religious, is full of passages reveal- 
ing the most abject subservience of the 
wife. 

The patriarchal pattern was firmly 
fixed in the religions of the Hebrews, 
the ‘Greeks, and the Romans. The 
father was not only the head of the 
family in legal and economic matters, 
but also the “high priest” in certain 
family rituals and ceremonies. In early 
Rome the husband had the power of 
life and death over his wife, sanctioned 
by his religion. The Greek and Hebrew 
fathers had the power of life and death 
over their children. Under the Mosaic 
law a child who struck or cursed his 
father or mother should “surely be put 
to death.” 1! The adjuration to “hon- 
our thy father and thy mother” was not 
an empty plea for filial conduct, but a 
stern command with penalty attached. 

It remained for Christianity to be- 
come the powerful champion of democ- 
racy in the family and thus to raise the 
status of women. This was true in spite 
of the teachings of Paul, which rele- 
gated women to a subordinate position. 
The teachings of Jesus as to the sacred- 
ness of the individual were so insistent 
that they were bound to break through 
the restraints of dogma which appeared 
after his death. The sanctity of life 
and of the person—-any person—was 
the idea from which developed the op- 
position to abortion, infanticide, prosti- 
tution, illegitimacy, and any other prac- 
tice that did not recognize the dignity 
of human life. The championing of 
such principles was bound to raise the 
status of woman. She was not to ob- 
tain equality for a long time, but her 
property and divorce rights grew, and 
with them her self-respect. 


Drvorce 


The extent of diyorce has often been 
determined, to a considerable degree, 
11 Ex. 21: 15, 17. 


by the stand of organized religion. The 
early Hebrew husband had religious 
sanction to divorce his wife for any- 
thing that displeased him, no matter 
how trivial. He merely wrote her a bill 
of divorce, handed it to her, and turned 
her out.** But his rights were gradually 
curbed throughout the centuries, until 
he could divorce her for serious cause 
only. Conversely, her’ grounds for di- 
vorce had grown from none to seven by 
the time of the Roman rule. Jesus re- 
pudiated the easy divorce of Mosaic 
law; he justified divorce only “for the 
cause of fornication,” and declared that 
anyone marrying a divorced person was 
guilty of adultery.7® 

There is even today wide divergence 
in the Christian Church on the matter 
of divorce. The Roman Catholic Church 
still remains firm in its refusal to allow 
it, though it continues to permit sepa- 
ration and will grant annulment for cer- 
tain causes. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church has also been very conservative, 
long forbidding its clergy to remarry 
divorced persons. As late as 1931 it 
removed the only previously recognized 
ground for divorce—adultery—but like 
the Catholics it recognized certain 
grounds for annulment. Among other 
Protestant denominations, some have 
liberalized and some have tightened 
their regulations on divorce. 


PERVASIVE INFLUENCE 


Thus religion has helped set the 
standards of every phase of marriage 
and family life. Among primitives it 
sometimes undoubtedly only added its 
nondéliberate sanctions to long-estab- 
lished folkways, but among more ad- 
vanced peoples the official stand of re- 
ligion has often been determined by the 
action of deliberative bodies. Recently 
there has been a tepdency to use com- 


12 Deut. 24: 1-2. f 
13 Matt. 5: 31-32. 


missions composed of social scientists, 
which is a hopeful sign, for it replaces 
dogma with research. 

Like all social institutions, both the 
family and organized religion have had 
to adjust to the never ending process of 
social change. ‘Their mutual interests 
have made them natural allies, and in 
dynamic times, when even such revered 
institutions as these are challenged, they 
might be expected to work together even 
more closely in the interests of self- 
preservation. Yet such is not wholly 
the case. Religion has indeed sought to 
bolster the family, but the family in 
turn has not been as consistent and 
forthright in its support of religion. 
Today the custom of family worship, 
formerly common in Christian homes, 
is comparatively rare, and even saying 
grace at meals, though still rather wide- 
spread, is declining. These are but two 
indications, within the family, of the 
broad process of secularization that has 
been so evident in recent years. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Formal religious instruction of the 
young, a function for which the home 
was responsible to a considerable ex- 
tent in earlier days, is now delegated 
almost entirely to religious ‘organiza- 
tions. These bodies differ widely in 
their efficiency. Perhaps Catholicism 
does as thorough a job as any, indoc- 
trinating its children so effectively that 
their religious beliefs are largely fixed 
for life. Protestantism is not so effi- 
cient; parents require with less and less 
frequency that their children go to Sun- 
day school, and even those who attend 
are given scarcely more than twenty 
minutes per week of actual instruction, 
usually by untrained teachers. It is 
therefore little wonder that so many 
young people today know almost nothing 
of the tenets of the faith which they 
nominally claim. They are illiterate in 
religion. 
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It is interesting to note that a recent 
study of marriage shows a positive cor- 
relation between church and. Sunday 
school attendance and marital adjust- 
ment. Couples with the highest adjust- 
ment scores were most numerous among 
those who most frequently attended 
church, both before and after marriage; 
those who attended the same church 
(the proportion was two and one-half 
times as high as for those attending dif- 
ferent churches); and those who still 
went to Sunday school between the ages 
of nineteen and twenty-five, or were 
still going (the proportion was nearly 
twice as high as for those who had 
dropped out early or who had never 
gone). 

This is of course not to say that the 
limited religious instruction received in 


the Sunday school was the chief cause ‘ 


of greater marital success. It is impos- 
sible to measure the effects of varia- 
tion of one factor in a situation unless 
the other factors can be held constant, 


and Burgess and Cottrell do not claim. 


to have done this. But the data do 
show that Sunday school attendance is 
positively associated with marital suc- 
cess and therefore appears to have an 
actual but as yet undetermined share in 
it. The constant emphasis upon the 
Christian doctrines of love, kindness, 
forgiveness, and tolerance should play 
at least some part in the formation of 
attitudes which later affect marriage; 
and even if the part were small, it 
would at any rate be on the positive 
side. 

But one must be cautious about the 
claims of Sunday school instruction as 
an isolated factor, for Hugh Hartshorne 
and Mark A. May showed long ago that 
it was not always positively correlated 
with acceptable behavior patterns. It 
is therefore probable that the correla- 


14 E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Predict- 
ing Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1939), pp. 122-25, 


tion between Sunday school attendance 
and marital success is as much indirect 
as direct—possibly more so. It may be 
largely a matter of selection. Those 
parents who are most thoughtful will 
wish to support the various character- 
building institutions and organizations 
in their community, of which the church 
is one. Partly because of their own re- 
ligious training and partly because they 
recognize the importance of the church 
as an agent of social control, they may ` 
be diligent in seeing that their children 
attend Sunday school. Even more im- 
portant, such parents are likely to at- 
tend church themselves, which is clear 
evidence to the children of their esteem 
for the institution. It is reasonable to 
assume that such parents, earnestly sup- 
porting the stabilizing forces in their 
community, are themselves somewhat 
more stable than those parents who give 
no thought or encouragement to the spe- 
cialized character-building agencies. If 
so, the former should be above average 
in marital adjustment, and the daily ex- 
posure of their children to better-than- 
average marriage patterns should make 
such patterns seem normal and right. 
Example, whether in church attendance 
or human relationships, is far more 
powerful than precept. 

There is considerable agreement 
among religious leaders that the pres- 
ent system of religious education is in- 
adequate, and while there is not com- 
plete agreement as to the remedy, there 
is enough agreement on objectives and 
tested educational methods to pave the 
way for a general advance. But one 
thing is lacking before any real progress 
can be made: not until parents give such 
a program» their loyal and continued 
support, based upon the conviction that 
their children are getting value received, 
will it have any chance of success. In. 
surveying the resources of its strength, 
religion turns naturally to its traditional 
ally, the family. Should religion regain 


the full co-operation it once had from namic rather than passive, to challenge 
this quarter, there might emerge a new the values in an age of moral confusion 
interpretation of religious faith, dy- and help to shape new social goals. 
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The Churches and Social Problems 


By Paur Hanty FURFEY 


HE contribution of the churches to 

the solution of social problems may 
be classified under three heads: social 
thought, social action, and social work. 
Social thought is “the totality of man’s 
thought about his relationships and obli- 
gations to his fellow men.” Church 
teaching about the social ideal and 
church judgments on existing condi- 
tions in the light of this ideal belong in 
this category. Social action is “organ- 
ized effort to change social and eco- 
nomic institutions.”. The churches prac- 
tice social action either by influencing 
legislation and administrative procedure 
or by educating individuals to better 
standards of social conduct. Finally, 
social work, which includes both case 
and group work, is the process of “ad- 
justing an ‘individual’s relationship with 
other persons and with his wider social 
and economic environment.” Here be- 
longs the work of the churches with the 
poor, the aged, the handicapped, the 
delinquent, and other types of socially 
inadequate persons as well as their work 
with recreational groups.* 


SoctaL THOUGHT 


Church pronouncements on social 
matters generally contain a mixture of 
two types of material—doctrinal state- 
ments and statements of empirical fact. 
For their doctrinal statements the 
churches affirm some sort of divine au- 
thority; they rely on the Bible, on the 
spiritual illumination of the individual, 
on the teaching authority of the church, 
on some special revelation, or at least on 
human reason guided by faith. The 
basis of doctrine is conceived very dif- 

1The definitions quoted are from Henry 


Pratt Fairchild (Ed.), Dictionary of Sociology 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1944). 
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ferently by different religious bodies; 
but all, or nearly all, agree that it is in 
somé sense more-than human. On the 
other hand, statements of empirical fact 
rest on purely human authority. A 
proposition about the effect of tobacco 
on the human body or about the amount 
of poverty in the United States should 
be examined on thoroughly empirical 
grounds like any other scientific hy- 
pothesis. Here we are concerned prin- 
cipally with the doctrinal attitudes of 
the churches; but it is worth noting 
that there is an increasing tendency to 
control statements of empirical fact by 
reference to scientific studies. Sweeping 
generalizations about the effect of alco- 
hol are being superseded by summaries 
of recent research in the field. 


Expression of doctrine 


The social doctrine of the churches, 
like other doctrines, finds expression in 
creeds and confessions of faith, in ser- 
mons, in religious books and periodi- 
cals, in the teaching of denominational 
schools and colleges, and in other media. 
The Catholic Church is unique in that 
papal encyclicals and other Roman 
documents which often treat explicitly 
of social matters determine the official 
position of this church in the United 
States as well as elsewhere. Recently 
there has been a tendency to set up spe- 
cial commissions or bureaus to study 
social issues and, if the findings warrant 
it, to pronounce upon them in the name 
of some religious group. Typical ex- 
amples are: the Committee on Christian 
Relations, Presbyterian Church in the 
United States; the Department of Adult 
Education and Social Relations, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; the Commis- 
sion on Christian Social Action, Evan- 


gelical and Reformed Church; the Di- ` 


vision of Christian Social Relations, the 
National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The existence of such agencies 
is doubtless due to the realization that 
the study of social relations is highly 
complex and technical. The ordinary 
clergyman is not competent to apply in 
detail his church’s social doctrine; the 
help of full-time, specialized experts is 
` necessary. 

Two agencies deserve special men- 
tion on account of their size: the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America represents twenty-five de- 
nominations with a total membership of 
27,749,967, and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference (NCWC) repre- 
sents the 25,268,173 Catholics in the 
country.” Although both agencies have 
other functions, both devote a generous 
share of their attention to social mat- 
ters, the Federal Council principally 
through its Department of Christian So- 
cial Relations, and the NCWC for the 
most part through its Social Action De- 
partment. The Federal Council is gov- 
erned by the delegated representatives 
of its constituent denominations, meet- 
ing biennially. The NCWC is governed 
by the Catholic hierarchy of the United 
States, meeting annually. The Federal 
Council has over six hundred state and 
local councils of churches of which fif- 
teen local and two state councils have 
fully organized departments of Chris- 
tian social relations. 

In addition to these official agencies 
there are a large number of organiza- 
tions, many national in scope, which 
represent more or less completely the 
viewpoint of the churches. Some, like 
the National Council of Catholic Men, 


2 Figures for the Federal Council are taken 
from a recent pamphlét, What It Is and Does, 
published by that body, p. 1. Catholic sta- 
tistics are from the Official Catholic Directory 
1947 (New York: Kenedy, 1947), the table 
following p. 1344. 


are formally accredited by a religious 
body; others, like the Young Men’s ` 
Christian Association, are guided merely 

in a general way by the tradition of the 

churches. Of the Jewish organizations, ` 
many speak for the Jews as an ethnic 

and cultural, rather than as a religious, 

group. A considerable number of these 

bodies are principally concerned with so- 

cial action or social work; yet probably 

nearly all of them express some social 

viewpoint, at least informally. The So- 

cial Work Year Book, 1947 gives a list 

of national agencies operating on a vol- 

untary basis, among which perhaps as 

many as eighty-three can be classed as 

religiously motivated. The list could 

doubtless be greatly extended by adding 

local, regional, and less prominent na- 

tional organizations. 


Content of doctrine 


The doctrinal differences of the 
churches are almost proverbial, yet 
there is a large area of agreement in 
their published pronouncements on so- 
cial issues. In general, the position of 
the churches may be described as pro- 
gressive or liberal, though certainly not 
radical in the ordinary sense of the 
word. In the economic area, while 
typically favoring collective bargaining 
and social legislation to protect the 
rights of workingmen, the churches 
stress the fact that labor has. duties as 
well as rights. They speak strongly in 
favor of justice to minorities and par- 
ticularly oppose anti-Negro prejudice 
and anti-Semitism. War is denounced 
with emphasis, but the typical state- 
ment stops short of pacifism. The 
churches tend to hope for a good deal 
from the United Nations and from 
international organization in general. 
They favor disarmament and oppose 
universal military training. They are 
very conscious of our obligation of re- 
lieving the present distress in Europe. 
While denouncing Communism, they 
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call for patience with Russia. A con- 
stant stream of criticism is directed 
against easy divorce, prostitution, and 
other violations of public morality. 
There is a good deal of interest in rural 
life and in the problems of the farmer, 
and much encouragement is directed 
toward the co-operative movement. 
Certain churches and groups of 
churches have special programs which 
they stress with the tacit approval, or 
at least without the active opposition, 
of other denominations or creeds. Some 
of the Protestant churches are particu- 
larly active against gambling, the liquor 
traffic, and even the use of tobacco. The 
historic peace churches (principally the 
Friends, the Mennonites, and the Breth- 
ren) go further than the others in their 
opposition to war. The Jews, as one 
might expect, are particularly concerned 
with anti-Semitism. The Catholics spon- 
sor the Legion of Decency against im- 
moral motion pictures and push a very 
specific program of economic reconstruc- 
tion based on the papal encyclicals. 
There are certain areas of positive dis- 
agreement among the churches. The 
use of public school buses by the pupils 
of parochial schools is favored by Catho- 
lics, but is opposed rather widely among 
Protestants. The system of “released 
time” by which public school children 
are freed at certain hours for religious 
instruction under the auspices of their 
own denominations is favored by Catho- 
lics and probably by a sizable majority 
of Protestants, but is opposed by Jews, 
who feel that the. system emphasizes 
their status as a minority group. There 
is a good deal of Protestant criticism of 
the diplomatic representation of the 
United States at the Vatican. The ques- 
tion of birth control hopelessly divides, 
for example, Unitarians from Catholics. 
. Despite these and other points of dis- 
agreement, however, there seems on the 
whole to be an increasing amount of 
friendly co-operation and interest among 
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the churches, and a decreasing amount 
of acrimonious controversy. 

It would be interesting to know with 
what degree of accuracy the official pro- 
nouncements of the churches represent 
the actual social beliefs of their mem- 
bers, For example, official statements 
speak out in the strongest terms against 
race prejudice, yet many individual 
churches and church institutions follow 
a policy of segregation which is at least 
tolerated by ecclesiastical authorities. 
At the other extreme, certain groups 
within the churches, particularly youth 
groups, push their programs with an in- 
tensity which is lacking in the more con- 
servatively worded official statements. 
Particularly in churches organized on 
the congregational principle, there is 
considerable toleration for individual 
differences of belief on social, as well as 
on theological, matters. 


The theological basis 


It has been stated above that the 
churches normally claim some sort of 
more-than-human authority for their 
doctrines. Since this principle applies 
also to social doctrines, it is somewhat 
surprising to note how infrequently in 
their published statements the churches 
appeal to their theology to justify the 
positions they take. Antisocial conduct 
is seldom called sin; heaven is seldom 
held out as a reward for good social con- 
duct, nor are offenders threatened with 
hell; prayer is not often proposed as a 
practical solution for social problems; 
a particular stand is only occasionally 
supported by scriptural texts. Of course, 
such features are not entirely absent, 
but they are less common than one 
might logically expect. A good many 
Christian statements might be accepted 
in toto by one who had entirely rejected 
Christianity. è 

One can only speculate about the rea- 
sons for this phenomenon. Perhaps 


- theology is unfashionable in the twen- 


tieth century, even among the churches. 
Perhaps 2 growing tendency toward 
intercreedal co-operation has led the 
churches to submerge their character- 
istic doctrines in the interest of a com- 
mon front. Perhaps the churches have 
unconsciously taken over the language 
as well as the objectives of reform move- 
ments which grew up under secular aus- 
pices. Whatever the reason, the fact 
remains that there are few startling dif- 
ferences between religious and secular 
social thought; at least that is the im- 
pression to be gained from reading a 
good many published official statements 
of the churches. 


SOCIAL ACTION 


Social action is directed toward the 
changing of institutions. It is conven- 
ient to distinguish three types: “person- 
alist action” is action through the indi- 
viduals who make up the institution— 
as they are changed, the institution 
itself is changed; * “nonpolitical group 
action” operates through voluntary or- 
ganizations independently of legislative 
support; ,“‘political action” is organized 
effort to pass or repeal laws or to modify 
administrative practice. 


Personalist action 


Personalist action is hard to assess. 
It seems reasonable to presume, how- 
ever, that persons who are interested 
enough in organized religion to be active 
church members are to some extent in- 
fluenced in their daily conduct by their 
churches. The churches list peace, jus- 
tice, benevolence, and the like among 
their objectives; there is no reason to 
assume that they completely fail to pro- 
mote these virtues. There are, indeed, 
notorious instances of corrupt politi- 


3 The term “personalist action” will be un- 
familiar to most readers, but it enjoys a cer- 
tain currency. See Emmanuel Mounier, 4 
Personalist Manifesto (New York: Longmans, 
1938), especially Part Four. 


cians, greedy industrialists, or outspoken 


anti-Semites who pose as active church 


Members; but the very fact that their. 
incongruous conduct causes comment. 
shows that it is not to be expected. By 
influencing the lives of their members 
the churches probably exert a very real 
influence upon institutions. This is per- 
sonalist action. 


Nonpolitical group action 


Organizations practicing nonpolitical 
group action operate principally through 
the media of education and publicity— 
pamphlets, magazines, public meetings, 
lectures, posters, and so forth. Some- 
times they teach by force of example, for 
instance, by experiments in interracial 
living as a protest against segregation or 
by conscientious objection as a protest 
against war. Another technique is illus- 
trated by the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists (ACTU), whose mem- 
bers try to Christianize the secular labor 
unions to which they belong. 

Catholic organizations in particular 
are many and varied. The interests of 
some of these are channeled toward a 
special type of problem, as for example 
the Catholic Interracial Council, the Na- 
tional Catholic ‘Rural Life Conference, 
or the Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace. Others, such as the Na- 
tional Federation of Catholic College 
Students or the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae, are specialized 
through the status of their members. 
Groups of Young Christian Workers— 
the American branch of the international 
Jocist movement—are springing up spo- 
radically throughout the country. The 
Catholic Worker movement of Dorothy 
Day and the Friendship House move- 
ment of the Baroness de Hueck bring 
young people to live in the slums on the 
level of voluntary poverty. The former 
group emphasizes economic reform; the 
latter, good race relations. 

The Jews tend to concentrate their 
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social action almost entirely on the prob- >. 


lem of anti-Semitism. Their work is 
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-ganized that it caused much criticism to 
~ Be leveled at the political activity of the 


excellently organized and well financéd.# churches. There seems, however, to be 


The National Community Relations Ad- 
visory Council has among its constituent 
organizations such bodies as the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee and the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, also the B’nai 
B’rith which sponsors a very’ active 
Anti-Defamation League. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in- 
cludes Christians, as the name implies, 
and promotes better relations among the 
various Christian denominations as well 
as between the latter and the Jews. 

The Protestants have some excellent 
organizations for social action, such as 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation; but 
on the whole they tend less than do 
Catholics and Jews to form specialized 
organizations. It would be unsafe to 
infer, however, that they are less active 
than the others. Protestant clergymen 
and prominent laymen have taken a 
leading part in many nonsectarian move- 
ments for social action, with the result 
that certain of these movements have 
developed a distinctly Protestant flavor. 
This implies no ambition to dominate; 
it simply means that Protestants have 
often found an outlet for their social 
idealism in such nonsectarian move- 
ments, whereas, to a considerable extent, 
Catholics and Jews have formed their 

- own distinctive bodies. 


Political action 


The churches have always played a 
prominent role in American politics. 
Their position in colonial times was 
often a dominant one. Later on, they 
were active in the abolitionist, nativist, 
and prohibition movements. The Anti- 
Saloon League and allied church-spon- 
sored organizations proved their politi- 
cal effectiveness with the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, ratified in 1919. 
The campaign for prohibition was, in- 
deed, so powerful and so efficiently or- 


little censure of churches which frankly 
support or oppose legislative and execu- 
tive policies in accordance with their 
beliefs as long as they remain aloof from 
political campaigns and partisan poli- 
tics. The historic peace churches which 
opposed the late war as a matter of prin- 
ciple met with surprisingly little resent- 
ment. 

It is hard to estimate the present po- 
litical influence of the churches. Among 
the organizations whose representatives 
are listed under the Federal Regulation 
of Lobbying Act of 1946, which requires 
paid lobbyists to register, are the fol- 
lowing, with one to three lobbyists 
each: the Catholics (NCWC), the Con- 
gregationalists, two Presbyterian bodies, 
the Northern Baptist Convention, the 
Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, the Christian Amendment Move- 
ment, the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the Militant Church 
Movement, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, the American Jewish Congress, 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
Brith, and the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women. These registrations, how- 
ever, do not represent a very sensitive 
index of political activity, since the act 
does not apply to unpaid lobbyists, to 
persons appearing before congressional 
committees, or to the employees of 
regularly published newspapers and 
magazines who use such media for in- 
fluencing legislation. 

On the whole, the political influence 
of the churches is probably considerable. 
Even aside from pressure politics, a 
mere statement of position by such 
bodies as the Federal Council or the 
NCWC, with their millions of members, 
would be taken seriously by legislators. 
There are a great many church organi- 
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zations which concern themselves with 
government policies; some of the bodies 
mentioned in the preceding section, such 
as the National Community Relations 
Advisory Council, have political, as well 
as nonpolitical, functions. Although the 
churches have abandoned some of the 
aggressive tactics of the Volstead era, 
they continue to be very influential. 


Socar Work 


The history of church social work has 
paralleled*the history of social work in 
general, The trend has been from insti- 
tutions to case work, from volunteer to 
professional personnel, from independ- 
ent agencies to federated bodies. It is 
an enormously complicated field; never- 
theless, certain of its salient character- 
istics will be briefly reviewed. 


Organization and finance 


Although many agencies continue to 
function independently, governing -and 
financing themselves, the trend toward 
federation and centralized control is 
very strong, particularly among the 
Catholics and the Jews. There are at 
present 94 central diocesan bureaus of 
Catholic charities with a total of 152 
branch offices. The tendency is to give 
the directors of these bureaus a large 
measure of authority over all the Catho- 
lic social agencies of the diocese. The 
annual meetings of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities provide a 
medium for the interchange of experi- 
ences. Jewish social agencies tended 
early toward central organization; the 
first city-wide federations were formed 
in 1895, In recent years these organiza- 
tions have often broadened their scope, 
collecting funds for national and over- 
seas agencies as well as for focal needs 
and concerning themselves with non- 
philanthropic Jewish activities and with 
general community relations. They are 
often called Jewish -welfare funds or 
Jewish community councils and are rep- 
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resented on a national scale by the 
Council of Jewish Federations and: Wel- 
fare Funds. 

Protestant social work is also moving 
toward co-ordination. On a local basis 
certain activities, such as central intake 
or referral, are occasionally handled in- 
terdenominationally; and in New York 
City there is a Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Agencies. On a denominational 
basis there is sometimes a central cor- 
relating agency, for example, the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes of the Meth- 
odist Church. On a professional ba- 
sis there is co-ordination through the 
Church Conference of Social Work and 
the Association of Church Social Work- 
ers. 

Church social work is financed in so 
many different ways that it is difficult 
to generalize on the subject. Participa- 
tion in community chests is a very com- 
mon method. At present a great deal of 
attention is naturally being given to for- 
eign relief and rehabilitation. The prin- 
cipal co-ordinating agencies in this field 
are: the Church World Service (Protes- 
tant), the War Relief Services (Catho- 
lic), and the United Jewish Appeal for 
Refugees, Overseas Needs and Palestine. 
The last-named, with three constituent 
bodies, set a goal of $170 million for 
1947. ` 


Hospitals and institutions 


A great many hospitals have been or- 
ganized under religious auspices. As of 
January 1, 1947 the Catholic Hospital 
Association of the United States and 
Canada reported 1,079 hospitals and 
allied agencies with a total bed capacity 
of 121,160 in the United States and its 
possessions. The American Protestant 
Hospital Association has about 300 in- 
stitutional members. The Protestants 
have provided an exceptionally interest- 
ing program of clinical pastoral training 
for hospital chaplains and others. A 
noteworthy fact about the 65 Jewish 
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hospitals in the United States and 
Canada is that fewer than half of the 
patients and only about a third of the 
outpatients were reported to be Jewish. 
The churches sponsor a wide variety 
of institutions for dependent and de- 
linquent children, for the aged, and for 
the mentally and physically handi- 
capped. In the field of child care, the 
tendency is to make increasing use of 
foster family homes. The Jews have 
twice as many children in such homes as 
in institutions, while among Catholics 
the converse ratio is more than two-to- 
one. Homes for the aged are generally 
crowded, and the situation may become 
more acute with the increasing propor- 
tion of older people in the United States. 
A good deal is being done by co-ordinat- 
ing agencies in the various churches to 
raise the standards of institutional care. 


Case work 


All kinds of professional case work 
are being carried on under church aus- 
pices—family case work, work with de- 
pendent and delinquent children, psychi- 
atric case work, and hospital social serv- 
ice. A great many professional Catholic 
social workers are attached directly to 
the central diocesan bureau of Catholic 
charities or to its branches; others are 
employed by hospitals, clinics, or insti- 
tutions. In 1946 there were full-time or 
part-time paid workers in eighty-four 
Jewish family case work agencies in the 
United States and Canada. Although 
case work itself developed largely under 
Protestant auspices—or possibly because 
of that fact—Protestant social work has 
merged to a great extent into the gen- 
eral nonsectarian movement. At pres- 
ent there seems to be a certain reversal 
of the trend, and a number of churches 
are setting up case work programs on 
various denominational and interde- 
nominational bases. ; 

More attention has been paid to so- 
cial work education by the Catholics 
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than by the other religious groupings. 
Six Catholic schools are accredited by 
the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, all except one of which 
offer a two-year graduate course leading 
to a Master’s degree. On the other 
hand, the Graduate School of Jewish 
Social Work closed in 1940; the present 
Jewish policy is to give special instruc- 
tion under Jewish auspices to students 
with previous social work training. 

Pastoral counseling is closely related 
to professional case work. It is prob- 
able that nearly all clergymen of what- 
ever denomination give at least some 
counseling service, not only on purely 
religious matters, but also on economic, 
vocational, and family problems and 
problems of personal adjustment. There 
is no way of estimating either the 
amount or the efficiency of such service, 
but presumably a great many people 
rely on it. Theological schools, par- 
ticularly among the Protestants, are 
giving attention to psychiatry and so- 
cial work in their curricula, which tend- 
ency is being stimulated by the Com- 
mission on Religion and Health of the 
Federal Council, organized in 1938. 

A good deal of case work is carried on 
by volunteers or by paid personnel who 
have been trained in other than profes- 
sional social work schools. The Salva- 
tion Army and the Volunteers of 
America do an enormous amount of 
work in city slums. There are various 
lay organizations under religious aus- 
pices which work among the needy; the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul (Catho- 
lic), with 31,014 active members in 
1945, will serve as an example. It 
would be interesting, if it were possible, 
to compare the results of such work 
with the results of professional social 
work. Professionals are prone to re- 
gard the work of the older, volunteer or- 
ganizations as out of date and inefficient. 
On the other hand; there is a feeling in 
some quarters that professional social 
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work has lost some of the enthusiasm 
and idealism of Christian charity and 
that the warmth of friendliness has 
given way to a detached, impersonal 
attitude. 

There are a great many miscellaneous 
activities by the churches which ceuld 
be classed as case work. Their efforts 
in connection with foreign relief and re- 
habilitation have already been’ men- 
tioned. Work is being done among 
refugees newly arrived in this country, 
for example, by the United Service for 
New Americans, which participates in 
the United Jewish Appeal. A Com- 
mittee on Resettlement of Japanese 
Americans (Protestant) carried out its 
appointed task successfully. The work 
of missionary societies includes a good 
deal of service to individuals beyond 
the religious ministrations which are the 
primary object of such societies, 


Group work 


A great deal of group work is carried 
on by parish churches on a very in- 
formal basis. There may be a boys’ 
baseball team, a dramatic society for 
young people, a playground for children, 
or a summer camp. Very often such ac- 
tivities are unaffiliated with any more 
widely organized group, and thus do not 
appear in national statistics. Again, a 
parish may sponsor a unit of some na- 
tional group work organization, such as 
a troop of Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts. 
Larger parishes often have a parish 
house, a clubhouse, or even a gym- 
nasium devoted principally or exclu- 
sively to group work. 

Other group work activities are or- 
ganized on a basis broader than that of 
the individual parish. There are settle- 
ment houses and neighborhood houses 
under religious auspices offering a char- 
acteristically varied program. The work 
of the YMCA and the YWCA is too well 
known to require description. The Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board is a federa- 
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tion of some 288 YMHA’s, YWHA's, 
and Jewish centers, together with other 
organizations. The Knights of Colum- 
bus have local clubhouses in many cities 
for the use of their members. During 
the recent war the interests of the vari- 
ous religious groups were represented 
by the constituent organizations of the 
United Service Organizations (USO) 
for work among members of the armed 
services. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


This review of church activities in 
combating social problems tempts one 
to hazard a few generalizations. In the 
first place, these activities are extremely 
extensive and extremely varied; indeed, 
one can only conjecture as to their ac- 
tual scope. Large national organizations 
such as the Federal Council or the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board are able to 
furnish some statistics of their activi- 
ties; however, the individual parish re- 
mains the center of church life, and it is 
difficult to estimate the amount of work 
accomplished by clergymen through 
their sermons, their local parish activi- 
ties, and their daily contact with parish- 
ioners. The work of the churches is cer- 
tainly extremely varied. It is difficult 
to think of any form of secular social 
teaching, social action, or social work— 
outside, of course, of certain purely gov- 
ernmental activities—which does not 
have its analogue among the churches. 

A second generalization concerns the 
existence of a definite trend toward ever 
widening organization and co-ordination. 
Most national agencies have been 
founded during recent decades. Indi- 
vidual religious bodies tend to organize 
their own work on a national scale and 
different bodies tend to unite in com- 
mon projects. Intercreedal co-operation 
exists in almost all areas; but it is per- 
haps most evident in those fields in 
which doctrinal differences are least sig- 
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nificant---the USO furnishes an example 
—and least evident where doctrinal dif- 
ferences are more relevant, as in com- 
mon statements of principle. 

A third generalization relates to the 
increasing tendency toward profession- 
alization. Trained experts, often with 
graduate degrees, analyze national legis- 
lation and changing social conditions, 
report to their churches, and recommend 
policies. Larger numbers of profes- 
sional social workers, with more and 
better training, are carrying on the 
churches’ case and group work. Clergy- 
men are seeking graduate training in 
various fields in order to work more 
efficiently at their pastoral ministry or 
their special projects. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that the churches must de- 
mand of their workers at least as high 
standards as do secular agencies, and 
progress is being made toward such a 
goal. 

There is often less contrast than one 
might expect between the attack on so- 
cial problems by large religious agencies 
and the attack by secular agencies; this 
constitutes a fourth generalization. In 
their official pronouncements religious 
bodies often take a position parallel to 
that of liberal groups, without stating 
explicitly their own distinct basis for 
their convictions. Social workers move 
without difficulty from religious to secu- 
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lar agencies and back again as em- 
ployment opportunities arise. To this 
generalization, however, there are a 
number of very significant exceptions. 
There are groups whose members break 
sharply with current standards at great 
cost to themselves, and out of intense 
religious conviction rely extensively on 
the spiritual means of prayer and per- 
sonal fenunciation for help in their war 
against social evil. 

It would be gratifying to be able to 
add a fifth generalization on the effec- 
tiveness of the churches in their efforts 
to improve social conditions, but this is 
difficult. Churches often work along’ 
with secular agencies toward a common 
goal; when the goal is reached, it is hard 
to estimate the contribution of each. 
How much, for example, have the 
churches contributed toward the grow- 
ing movement for better interracial re- 
lations, a fuller recognition of the rights 
of labor, or a more effective desire for 
peace? It is particularly hard to an- 
swer such questions because the secular 
agencies themselves are seldom purely 
secular but often include among their 
leaders clergymen and religiously moti- 
vated laymen who influence their policy. 
It is only possible to say that the influ- 
ence of the churches is probably very 
great, and to add that the topic certainly 
deserves further study. 
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The Churches and the Clergy in World War II 


By Ray H. ABRAMS 


HEN the armies of Hitler started 
their triumphal march into Po- 
land on September 1, 1939, Americans, 
after they had partially recovered from 
their initial shock, gave immediate at- 
tention to trying to keep the United 
States out of the European conflict. 
There “was a widespread belief that 
the Neutrality Acts passed between 
1935 and 1937 would help to keep this 
country out of another European or 
world war. The President on Septem- 


ber 5, 1939 issued a proclamation of - 


neutrality, and by a second proclama- 
tion made necessary by the Neutrality 
Acts—in which an embargo was placed 
on the shipment of war matériel to bel- 
ligerents—travel of Americans on bel- 
ligerent ships in the war zones was 
banned. 


-From NEUTRALITY TO BELLIGERENCY 


As the war progressed in Europe it 
seemed evident to many Americans that 
a defense of the Western Hemisphere 
was necessary. Canada and Latin 
America were virtually unprotected. 
We could not permit the invasion and 
conquest of these areas. In 1941 the 
United States occupied Greenland and 
Iceland, the two governments involved 
having given consent. In September 
1940 Great Britain received fifty “over- 
age” destroyers from the United States 
‘ and in return granted us the right to 
lease naval and air bases in Newfound- 
land, Bermuda, Bahamas, Jamaica, St. 
Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua, and British 
Guiana. By the end of 1941 the con- 
struction of these bases had proceeded 
rapidly. 

In the meanwhile the conviction was 
growing in this country that Great Brit- 
ain was our “first line of defense.” 


“The British Navy alone stands be- 
tween us and Hitler’—that was the 
phrase one heard. i 
Congress was called into session soon 
after war started, and the Neutrality 


_ Act of 1937 was revised so that. the 


Allies might obtain arms and munitions 
from this country. Belligerents could 
purchase arms and munitions here, but 
on a “cash and carry” basis. By Janu- 
ary 1941 the famous Lend-Lease Acts 
were introduced. After two months of 
heated debate the President’s proposals 
were passed with certain amendments. 

It would seem that most Americans 
had never really been neutral, and it 
was not long before the majority came 
to believe that the “Allied cause” was 
our cause. The Neutrality Acts were 
weakened and we were virtually in the 
war as a partner to the Allies except in 
terms of armed conflict. Dunkerque, 
the fall of France, and the threatened 
invasion of England began to frighten 
large sections of the populatioN when 
they contemplated the consequences in 
the event of the fall of Great Britain. 
Rational and influential citizens were 
predicting that Hitler would be over 
here in three weeks. . 

During 1940 a total of $17.692 bil- 
lion was appropriated for national de- 
fense. A two-ocean navy was in the 
making. Furthermore the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 
brought in compulsory military train- 
ing in peacetime. We began to mobi- 
lize all our resources for war. 

Our four-year attempt to check Japa- 
nese expansion in the Pacific had been ` 
a failure. The sudden and unexpected 
attack of the Japanese on Pearl Harbor, 
December 7, 1941, gave them an initial 
success in the “shooting war.” But this 
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“treachery” united the people of this 
country as probably nothing else could 
have done. On Monday, December 8 
the Senate voted to declare war against 
Japan 82 to zero, and in the House of 
Representatives the vote was 388 to 1. 
(Only Jeannette Rankin voted “no.’) 

On December 10 Germany and Italy 
declared war against the United States, 
and the next day Congress, without a 
dissenting vote, passed resolutions to 
the effect that a state of war with these 
countries existed. 

President Roosevelt in his war mes- 
sage of December 8 said: “No matter 
how long it may take us to overcome 
this premeditated invasion, the Ameri- 
can people in their righteous [italics 
mine] might, will win through to abso- 
lute victory.” 


POSITION OF THE CHURCHES, 1940-41 


Keeping in mind this brief résumé of 
some of the major trends in this coun- 
try between the time that war broke 
out in Europe and the Pearl Harbor 
attack, what were the churches and the 
forces of organized religion doing with 
respect to the war in those twenty- 
seven months prior to December 7, 
1941? 

A survey of the religious periodi- 
cals and literature, of many sermons 
preached in that period and of mate- 
rial based on interviews with religious 
leaders indicates that the churches and 
the clergy were hopelessly divided in 
their attitudes toward the war in Eu- 
rope. Moreover, there was a great deal 
of confusion over the causes of the war, 
the role that the United States should 
play, and what the churches should or 
should not do. Like the historians, the 
economists, the political scientists, and 
the political leaders of the time, the 
men of the cloth were to be found in 
many diverse camps. The editors of 
Fortune in January 1940 complained 
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in an article on “The Failure of the 
Church”: : 


We are asked to turn to the church for 
our enlightenment, but when we do so we 
find that the voice of the church is not in- 
spired. The voice of the church, we find, 
is the echo of our own voices. And the re- 
sult of this experience, already manifest, is 
disillusionment. zi 


They even said that “so far as the rec- 
ord goes, the American people would do 
as well by their souls to follow the ad- 
vice of the industrial leaders [with ref- 
erence to the war] as to follow the ad- 
vice of the spiritual leaders.” 


Pacifism 


At first the pacifist and near-pacifist 
groups took the spotlight. In Septem- 
ber 1939 great peace rallies and parades 
were held over the country. Resolu- 
tions were passed calling for an abso- 
lutely neutral policy. The statement of ° 
a religious reporter at the time seemed 
to express the general sentiment: “To- 
day the voice of the churches is almost 
unanimously against American interven- 
tion.” 

Dr. George H. Buttrick, then the 
president of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, broad- 
cast a plea in early September 1939: 
“We must be neutral from high and 
sacrificial motives—not for physical 
safety .... because we know that war 
is futile and because we are eager 
through reconciliation to build a kind- 
lier world.” 

In October of that year the execu- 
tive committee of the Federal Council 
passed a resolution by unanimous vote 
of the fifty representatives of the vari- 
ous denominations present, calling upon 
the churches “to repent” and denounc- 
ing war “as an evil thing contrary to 
the mind of Christ.” 

The National Peace Conference, which 
included nearly all the peace organiza- 
tions of the various Protestant churches, 
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sent to President Roosevelt a six-point 
program for this country in which they 
asked him to “keep the United States 
out of war,” to “initiate a continuous 
conference of neutral nations to pro- 
cure a just peace,” and to work for a 
“permanent world government as* the 
basis for peace and security.” 

° In those early days of the war the 
religious forces for the tnost part fought 
to keep the Neutrality Acts intact and 
avoided aking sides as much as pos- 
sible. Religious propaganda designed 
to keep us out of war was based on 
several factors. First, the terrific dis- 
illusionment that followed World War 
I had had a profound effect upon the 
general population and especially upon 
the churches and the clergy. Thou- 
sands of clergymen and laymen had 
pledged themselves never to endorse or 
have anything to do with another war. 
Practically every Protestant church in 
America had passed resolutions in the 
thirties branding war as a “sin”; and 
they would have nothing to do with sin. 
According to Dr. Walter Van Kirk in 
his Religion Renounces War: 


When the Federal Council of Churches 
in 1932 declared that the Church as an in- 
stitution should neither sanction nor bless 
war there were only one or two dissenting 
voices among the four hundred delegates 
representative of the twenty-five commun- 
ions adhering to the council. 


Conscientious objectors—past, pres- 
ent, and future—were considered heroes 
in many communions. Churches went 
on record that in the event of war the 
conscientious objectors would receive 
the backing of the denomination. The 
historic position of the Friends, the 

. Mennonites, and the Church of the 
Brethren was regarded with great favor 
in other and larger Protestant bodies. 

Again, there had been a great deal of 
repentance on the part of thousands of 
clergymen for words spoken in World 
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War I. There were memories of belli- 
cose and hateful pronouncements against 
the Kaiser and the Huns. This time 
there was more caution. In the words 
of Stanley High, there was the fear 
lest they make another “holy war and 
someone, some day” would rise up “to 
write another Preachers Present Arms.” 

There was certainly a widespread be- 
lief that organized religion could no 
longer afford to bless war, which was 
regarded as a complete denial of the 
teachings of Christ. 


The religious press 


In this pre-Pearl Harbor period, of 

all the influential Protestant weeklies 
the Christian Century seems to have 
been among the most outspoken of the 
noninterventionist journals. The aims 
of President Roosevelt’s administration 
were denounced in practically every 
issue. Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, 
the editor, opposed any revision of the 
Neutrality Acts, the “destroyer deal,” 
Lend-Lease, Selective Service, and so 
forth. By January 1941 Dr. Morrison 
was talking about “the President’s 
war” and maintaining that “the Presi- 
dent has gone on the assumption that 
Great Britain is fighting America’s 
war.” In October of the same year he 
wrote: 
. . . the ‘obsession of our statesmen with 
the weird illusion that this is in any true 
sense America’s war must be broken. 
America’s only genuine and rational re- 
sponsibility in this war is to mediate for 
peace—not the peace of a mere armistice, 
but the peace of justice. 


As late as the first week of December 
1941, in the last editorial before that 
fatal Sunday, December 7, Dr. Mor- 
rison wrote, “Every national interest 
and every moral obligation to civiliza- 
tion dictates that this country shall 
keep out of the insanity of war which 
is in no sense America’s war.” He de- 
clared, “The romanticists are the inter- 
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ventionists. In general they pride them- 
selves on taking a realistic view, and 
charge that noninterventionists are star- 
gazing romantics. . . .” 

Other equally honest, sincere, and 
conscientious Christians were convinced 
that the Christian Century and those 
who supported its positions were naive 
romanticists and misguided Christians. 

Perhaps somewhat to counteract the 
influence of the Christian Century, a 
new religious periodical started up un- 
der the name of Christianity and Crisis 
with Reinhold Niebuhr, a professor in 
Union Theological Seminary, as the 
chief editor. Here was expounded the 
interventionist position and the “Aid 
to Britain” program. Niebuhr frankly 
stated that the Neutrality Act was 
“one of the most immoral laws that 
were ever spread upon the Federal 
statute book.” “The essence of im- 
morality,” wrote he, “is the evasion or 
denial of moral responsibility.” Ac- 
cording to him, “misguided idealism” 
was “evoked in its support” at the time 
of passage. 

That the clergy were divided in their 
appraisal of the merits of the war and 
the part that the United States should 
play is further evidenced by innumer- 
able group resolutions and recommenda- 
tions of one type and another. 

Before our entrance into the struggle 
of the nations for survival, the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation announced that 
over two thousand clergy from every 
state in the Union had signed a state- 
ment of “unalterable opposition to 
America’s present threatened belliger- 
ency” and pledged themselves never to 
use their ministry to “bless, sanction or 
support war.” Early in February 1941, 
648 churchmen signed a statement call- 
ing for “peace without victory now.” 
Many eminent ministers were on this 
list. 

The files of the religious periodicals 
are filled with articles and letters on 
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both sides of the fence. Clergymen had 
a perfect field day in writing letters and 
engaging in endless discussions over 
finespun theological questions about re- 
ligion and war. 

For ten weeks beginning in early De- 
cember 1940, the Christian Century ran 
a series on “If America Enters the War 
What Shall I Do?” Prominent clergy 
took opposite sides in the debate. 


Preparedness propaganda 


Gradually, however, the social forces 
which were to bring America into World 
War II became stronger and more dy- 
namic. Events proved much stronger 
than philosophical reasoning. The iso- 
lationist groups, the “America First” 
and “Keep America Out of the War” 
committees, were being offset by those 
who gathered around the banners of 
“Aid to Britain,” “Defend America By 
Aiding the Allies,” and similar organi- 
zations. Leading churchmen took an 
active part in several of these important 
propaganda groups. 

In the early days of 1940 a mani- 
festo was issued by a rather large num- 
ber of influential clergymen for an 
“enlistment of our moral and material 
resources in support of the Allied na- 
tions.” They believed, in general, that 
if “the American people are determined 
to take effective action toward the es- 
tablishment of peace, one and only one 
course opens to them—the enlistment 
of their full national resources in as- 
sistance to Great Britain.” During the 
next year similar and stronger state- 
ments and resolutions appeared with 
signatures from the clergy from practi- 
cally all over the country and from the 
leading denominations. 

In World War I, during the “pre- 
paredness era,” the Episcopalians and 
the clergy with British and Canadian 
ancestry were the most conspicuous 
among the religiotis groups in arousing 
sympathy for Britain and promoting 
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preparedness propaganda. To a cer- 
tain extent this was true in World War 


II (though more research is needed on - 


this point to determine how widespread 
the phenomenon was). Of the Episco- 
palians, Bishop William T. Manning 
was probably the most outspoken -and 
seemed to be much in the limelight of 
publicity. He had been active before 
1917 in World War I on behalf*of the 
mother country. In World War II he 
followed the identical pattern. .In the 
summer of 1941 at the convention of 
his diocese the Bishop announced: 


Speaking as an American, as a Christian, 
and as a bishop of the Christian church, I 
say that it is our duty as a Nation to take 
full part in this struggle, to give our whole 
strength and power to bring this world 
calamity and world terror to an end, and 
to do this now while Great Britain still 
stands. 


This statement, it should be said, 
aroused considerable discussion within 
Episcopalian ranks. Sixty-four Episco- 
palians issued a pronouncement in the 
New York Times which seems to have 
been directed at their Bishop, repudiat- 
ing the notion that the conflict across 
the Atlantic Ocean was a “holy war.” 


ADJUSTMENT TO WaR 


Up to December 7, 1941, then, the 
forces of organized religion were divided 
into several camps ranging all the way 
from the absolute pacifists to the inter- 
ventionists who wanted us to declare 
war at once. Each, however, appealed 
to the same authorities—the Bible and 
Jesus of Nazareth—to support his po- 
sition. (The Catholic and Jewish 
groups will be discussed later.) 

The complete surprise of the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor settled, for 
the time being at least, many of the 
finespun theological ‘and philosophical 
arguments that had been going on for 
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over two years. War was no longer a 
possibility. It was a reality. 

Correspondence with nearly all the 
editors of the leading Protestant and 
Catholic religious periodicals reveals 
that they accepted the war as a fact 
and did not attempt to hinder the all- 
out war effort. Most of these journals 
seem to have supported our Govern- 
ment, and some quite actively. A few 
stood idly by and watched the process 
of events. 

In the case of Unity, a comparatively 
small but influential liberal religious pe- 
riodical, a novel situation arose. Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, who was the 
editor (and continued to be up to 
1946), was in opposition to the war. 
The managing editor, Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, supported the war. So each of 
these gentlemen wrote signed editorials 
and each approved articles for publica- 
tion. For the most part, both the editor 
and the managing editor were in agree- 
ment on the matter of conscientious ob- 
jectors. 

It will be observed that several types 
of adjustments or readjustments were 
possible for the Christian group. Con- 
fronted with a shooting war, religious 
institutions are called upon to shift, for 
the time being, patterns of thought in a 
manner that is not characteristic of any 
of our other institutions. One example 
of this is furnished in an editorial in the 
Living Church (Episcopalian), Decem- 
ber 17, 1941: “May we seek always, not 
that God may be on our side, but that 
we may be on His side, so that the vic- 
tory may in the end be His.” 


The guilty necessity 


The editors of the Christian Century, 
while not absolute pacifists, nevertheless 
had so consistently decried all prepara- 
tion for war that for them Pearl Harbor 
must have been a terrible psychological 
blow. In the first editorial written after 
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the fatal December 7, entitled “An Un- 
necessary Necessity,” we read: 


Our Government has taken a stand. It 
is our Government. It spoke for us as the 
voice of national solidarity. It is our 
voice. The President is our President, all 
his official acts, even those which we dis- 
approve are our acts.... 

We stand with our country, we cannot 
do otherwise. We see no alternative which 
does not involve national self-stultification. 
Our country is at war. Its life is at 
stake... . 


In a later, more detailed analysis the 
editor stated that the war was “the 
judgment of God” and “the terrible 
fruit of disobedience.” Said he: 


It is our necessity, an unnecessary ne- 
cessity, therefore a guilty necessity... . 
Our fighting, though necessary, is not 
righteous. God does not command us to 
fight. His condemnation, written with our 
own hands, is that we must slay our hu- 
man brothers and be slain by them. This 
condemnation, we now affirm, is hell. 


The shifting policies of the paper and 
the above type of reasoning did not ap- 
peal to a great many of the brethren. 
Pacifists did not like it, interventionists 
ridiculed it. The collected editorials of 
Dr. Morrison were reviewed by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr with what the editors of 
Fortune called “scornful rigor.” The 
editor of the Christian Leader com- 
mented on the Christian Century: 


The erratic editorial policy of that paper, 
first isolationist and then would-be isola- 
tionist, first pacifist and then “wants to be 
pacifist,” first against the Government and 
then for the Government but pulling back 
on the halter, has destroyed much of its 
influence. 


Considerable attention has been de- 
voted to the Christian Century and the 
opposition to it because nothing por- 
trays so clearly the controversy that 
raged through Protestantism during 
those war years. Some day, perhaps, 
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a psychoanalyst will write up the un- 
derlying processes at work and there 
will be laid bare the struggles of reli- 
gious souls as they grappled with the 
problem of war. From the institutional 
point of view, the rationalizations that 
were. resorted to in order to make war 
more acceptable are worthy of far more 
space than is herein provided. 


The holy war 


One example of this is with respect 
to the use of the phrase “holy war.” 
In 1917-18 the struggle had frequently | 
been referred to as “the most holy war 
of all the ages.” However, with the 
events that had intervened between the 
two wars, the phrase had fallen into 
thorough disrepute. Karl Barth, the 
distinguished Swiss theologian, had 
shocked a great many of the faithful 
when, addressing the Christians of 
Great Britain, he declared the war “is 
a righteous war which God commands 
us to wage ardently.” 

The Archbishop of York, Dr. Wil- 
liam Temple, solved the theological 
dilemma by stating: “We are fighting 
for Christian civilization. I cannot use 
the phrase ‘holy war,’ for war in its 
own nature is always an expression of 
the sin of man. But without hesitation 
I speak of this as, for us, a righteous 
war.” 

The theological frame of reference 
is very important. Hence among the 
theologians (and in one sense every 
clergyman must be a theologian) it is 
important to know what God thinks 
about the war. Once having discov- 
ered the “mind of God” on this subject, 
the major premise can be stated. The 
rest of the,syllogism, or line of logic, is 
comparatively easy, particularly for a 
master dialectician. This helps im- 
mensely to reassure religious folks that 
God is still on his throne and is greatly 
concerned with the triumph of right- 
eousness. 


va 
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WARTIME TRENDS 


After the United States entered the 
war as an active belligerent the follow- 
ing major trends seem to be significant 
as far as the churches are concerned. 

When compared with 1917-18, the 
population in World War II took the 
conflict and the horrors of war more in 
its stride. Twenty-four years ‘before, 
there had been a great deal of hysteria. 
This time, while there was plenty of de- 
nunciation of the “Japs” and of Hitler 
et al., far less real excitement prevailed. 
One heard and saw less of the wild-eyed 
patriot. The clergy in their utterances 
reflected the same differences. A few 
bellicose warmongers, yes, but they 
were not outstanding, certainly. In 
general, the clergy were calm about the 
struggle, and, in fact, in their sermons 
seem to have paid relatively less atten- 
tion to the current problems of the war 
than one might have supposed. The 
generalization is based on data gathered 
from all over the United States. The 
war was a grim necessity—something to 
be gotten over as soon as possible. 

Again, a greater toleration of diverse 
opinions was demonstrated. The Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses fared badly, it is 
true. Yet, the record of civil liberties 
appears better this time than for the 
previous war. The churches regarded 
the pacifist or near-pacifist clergymen 
with more urbanity than in 1917-18. 
No.one knows how many preachers 
were pacifists, but they undoubtedly 
numbered several thousand. A few of 
them were exceedingly prominent. 

The conscientious objectors were 
more highly regarded than in World 
War I, when they were damned or 
spurned by the clergy in general. The 
pacifist movement of the twenties and 
the thirties carried right on through the 
war with remarkable strength. On this 
point Dr. F. Ernest Johnson comments: 
“The number of objectors has been ex- 
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tremely small in view of the strength of 
the pacifist movement, but they consti- 
tute a symbol of religious freedom, and 
the churches in general seem so to re- 
gard them.” 

Approximately 12,000 conscientious 
objectors served in the Civilian Public 
Service and in the alternate service to 
war. About 6,500 spent an average of 
thirty months in prison for their viola- 
tion.of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940. They came from 240 
religious denominations and sects. The 
Mennonite group numbered 4,665; the 
Church of the Brethren, 1,353; the So- 
ciety of Friends, 951; the Methodist, 
673; the Jehovah’s Witnesses, 409; and 
the remainder was distributed through 
various denominations and small sects. 

The furnishing of chaplains to the 
armed forces was one of the outstanding 
contributions of the religious bodies. 
The Army and the Navy recognized the 
importance of chaplains in maintaining 
the morale of the men in the service. 

Since this paper is primarily con- 
cerned with attitudes rather than ac- 
tivities of the churches and the clergy 
during the war period, no attempt will 
be made to appraise the many ways in 
which the religious people contributed 
their support to the war effort. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC POSITION 


So far little has been said with ref- 
Catholic and Jewish 
groups. More space has been given to 
the Protestant wing of Christendom be- 
cause it was in that sector of the reli- 
gious world that the greatest intel- 
lectual and spiritual difficulties arose 
over the war. The Protestant institu- 
tions—the established way of doing 
things—could not meet the impact of 
the war as readily or as easily as the 
Catholics and the Jewish organizations 
did. 

While the Roman Catholic Church in 
this country had for the most part been 
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isolationist prior to that day when our 
battleships were destroyed at Pearl 
Harbor, nevertheless the shift from 
peace to war in a few brief minutes did 
not constitute a theological nightmare 
for the Catholics. The hierarchy took 
care of the role that the church would 
play. Among the pronouncements of 
the Catholic bishops was a letter ad- 
dressed to President Roosevelt on De- 
cember 23, 1941 by the Administrative 
Board of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference (NCWC), pledging full sup- 
port of the Nation in the war effort and 
placing at the President’s disposal, in 
the country’s service, “our institutions 
and their consecrated personnel.” The 
bishops promised to lead their priests 
and people in the prayer that God 
“may strengthen us all to win a victory 
that will be a blessing not for our na- 
tion alone but for the whole world.” 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy di- 
rected all Catholic churches to pray on 
December 8, 1942 for “a victory and a 
peace acceptable to God.” 

With reference to the question of the 
conscientious objectors, no official state- 


ment of the Catholic bishops as a group - 


or of the Administrative Board of Bish- 
ops of the NCWC was issued. A Catho- 
lic editor writes that as far as he is 
able to learn no individual bishop com- 
mented on this topic. He continues: 


It is my personal view that the attitude 
of the Catholic press generally was not 
sympathetic. However, the Catholic group 
in New York that publishes The Catholic 
Worker came out strongly in support of 
conscientious objectors and formed an or- 
ganization on their behalf. 


The role of Pope Pius XII in the war 
constitutes a study in itself. His state- 
ments about the struggle and the vari- 
ous attempts to bring about a peaceful 
settlement greatly impressed Roman 
Catholics in this country. Protestants 
were suspicious. That the Papacy had 
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a most difficult set of problems can 
scarcely be denied. 

Roman Catholic influence in the 
White House has always been a matter 
of grave concern for the Protestants. 
Therefore, when the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration virtually resumed diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican after a break 
of seventy-two years, Protestants be- 
came indignant. . 

Thus the war not only called for new 
adjustments on the part of specific or- 
ganized religious groups, but ffequently 
complicated their relations to each other 
in an intense interaction pattern. In 
the struggle for power, prestige, and the 
preservation of what was regarded as 
essential values and institutions within 
the framework of American culture, his- 
toric cleavages, rivalries, and suspicions 
were intensified. 


JEWISH INTERVENTIONISM 


The Jewish groups—Orthodox, Con- 
servative, and Reform—were able, on a 
religious plane at least, to accept the 
war without much difficulty. Dr. F. 
Ernest Johnson points out that the Jew- 
ish community “is too closely bound by 
its sense of peoplehood to the demo- 
cratic cause to experience any -such 
shock in the outbreak of war as has 
come to the Protestant churches.” 

For the Jewish people in this coun- 
try there was a more dynamic reason 
for hoping that some good would come 
out of the war. The Jews in Germany 
had suffered such extreme cruelty and 
torture under Hitler that, for the most 
part, members of that group in the 
United States had long hoped to see 
the Nazis completely defeated. The 
Allied causg was in a real sense their 
cause. f 

A thorough: analysis of sermons 
preached by leading rabbis in the New 
York area before we were catapulted 
into the war shows that a considerable 
proportion of them were definitely 
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preaching against the Nazis and sug- 
gesting that something should be done 
about this “menace.” That is not to 
suggest they were advocating that the 
United States should declare war, but 
they were pleading for some form of 
interventionist policy. On the other 
hand, there was the haunting fear 
among them that the Jews in this coun- 
try would be accused of trying to start 
a “Jewish war.” Of course, that is 
exactly the accusation which the ex- 
treme rightist groups made. As Lavine 
and Wechsler phrased it in their War 
Propaganda in the United States 
(1940): 


William Pelley, leader of the Fascist 
Silvershirts, was the most bellicose expo- 
nent of this creed; Father Coughlin said 
essentially the same thing in more devious 
ways; and both of them derived most of 
their ideological inspiration from the: propa- 
ganda ministry in Berlin. These slogans 
were not suddenly fashioned. They were 
the keynotes of the anti-Semitic drive 
which had begun many months before in 
America. It did not matter that the “Jew- 
ish conspiracy” was imaginary. ... The 
fact that the bulk of American Jewry sup- 
ported the Allied cause was invoked to 
sustain the cry of “Jewish war.” 


It would seem that after the United 
States got into the war, the Jewish com- 
munity was about as loyal and active as 
any cultural-religious group in the coun- 
try in working for Allied victory. 


A “RIGHTEOUS” CAUSE 


While it has been possible only to 
point out relatively a few of the high 
lights on the broad canvas of the rela- 
tionship of the churches and the clergy 
to World War II, it is clear that the 
forces of organized religion played an 
important part in the struggle of the 
ideologies. In the dark hour of war 
most Christians could not follow or un- 
derstand those who, ‘like A. J. Muste of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, reaf- 
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firmed their sincere belief in “nonvio- 
lent non-co-operation with the enemy.” 
The great mass of believers in and fol- 
lowers of Jesus were more interested-in 
national survival than in issuing con- 
tinual statements to the effect that war 
is a sin. 

One fact, however, was characteristic 
of nearly all the religious groups, paci- 
fist and nonpacifist. They talked and 
planned for a just and durable peace 
and some kind of a federation of na- 
tions. The Delaware Conference which 
met in Ohio in March 1942, com- 
posed of 377 delegates from twenty- 
seven American Protestant communions, 
drafted a statement on “The Bases of a 
Just and Durable Peace.” This proved 
to be but one of many attempts in vari- 
ous quarters to bring about an end to 
all wars by planning for permanent 
peace. 


A DILEMMA 


It was a Christian soldier of three 
hundred years ago, Miles Standish, who 
is credited with saying: 


War is a terrible trade; 
But in the cause that is righteous 
Sweet is the smell of powder. . 


Cromwell and many other stalwarts 
of bygone days would have agreed with 
the soldier of Plymouth. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether today many fol- 
lowers of Jesus of Nazareth really relish 
war or enjoy the sweet smell of powder 
even in a righteous cause. 

Thus times have changed—but how 
much? As has been observed, when 
groups of Christians believe that their 
country is fighting for its life, the at- 
tempt by force of arms to preserve its 
institutions becomes at least a “right- 
eous? cause. Prayers for victory are 
heard over the land. The soldier dead 
are buried with the blessing of the Al- 
mighty. Yet between wars many of 
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these same groups of believers in the 
Prince of Peace have declared that for 
them war is a colossal sin. 

Here, then, is one of the great dilem- 
mas of the Christian church. In time 
of peace, war is against God. In time 
of war, except for the absolute pacifists, 
there comes the intellectual and emo- 
tional necessity of making the war ac- 
ceptable in terms of some kind of moral 
objective. Though war is recognized 
as a tragedy, fighting to preserve a 
Christian civilization against the “pa- 
ganism” of the Axis is essentially wag- 
ing war to defeat the enemies of Christ. 
When it became apparent that World 
War II was a fight to the finish, not 
many of even the pacifists could hon- 
estly say that it made no difference to 
them which side won. 

Why is there often this hesitation on 
the part of those who believe in a sover- 
eign God to ask him to bless their 
cause? Why are all manner of circum- 
locutions resorted to in the use of words 
and phrases (that in the end mean 
practically the same thing) to avoid 
labeling our cause as righteous or just? 
To answer that the pacifist movement 
has had a sobering effect upon the 
thought of the churches is only a step 
in the direction of the answer. What- 
ever cultural factors have been involved, 
the final answer must be sought in the 
understanding of the basic human mo- 
tivations. 

There is clear evidence that some of 
the institutional patterns that have de- 
veloped to resolve the conflict within 
Christendom have a schizophrenic 
quality. An analysis of the theological 
arguments over war would seem to indi- 
cate that frequently the emotions and 
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the intellect are split off from each 
other. Furthermore, many of the ra- 
tionalizations that are used to cover up 
the real underlying motives are sympto- 
matic of the unresolved conflicts and 
emotional turmoil within individuals 
themselves. For example, repressed 
hostility, frustrations, feelings of guilt, 
sadistic and masochistic tendencies, the 
fear of-death, attachments to love ob- 
jects on an infantile level, and dozens 
of other psychological and psychoana- 
lytic phenomena may often lit behind 
attitudes developed toward war. The 
conflict over the relationship of the 
church to the god Mars may often be 
a projection of these more personal and 
emotional difficulties. Moreover, not in- 
frequently debates regarding the nature 
of war from the Christian point of view 
were carried on as if in a vacuum, with 
little reference to reality. That fact 
also is diagnostic. 

There is nothing new in the above 
statements. They are emphasized again 
because frequently men become so en- 
grossed with the more dramatic aspects 
of the death struggle of civilizations 
that these primary considerations are 
forgotten. 

How much longer the forces of or- 
ganized religion will continue to serve 
the gods of nationalism is perhaps a 
moot question. At least it is evident 
that many drastic changes will have to 
be made in man’s social institutions be- 
fore he can enjoy the warless world 
envisioned by Isaiah: “. . . and they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 


Ray H. Abrams, Ph.D., is assistant professor of sociology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, and is author of Preachers Present Arms (1933). He has con- 
tributed many articles on various aspects of sociology and religion to scientific and pro- 
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The Press and Public Relations of Religious Bodies 


By Atrrep McCriune LEE 


HE interpretational mediums and 

themes used by Jewish, Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, and other religious 
group spokesmen in this country are 
widely varied in competence and effec- 
tiveness. In their owrt newspapers and 
magazines, their press releases and arti- 
cles published in secular periodicals, 
and their radio broadcasts, pamphlets, 
books, and other utterances through 
mediums other than the church itself, 
church spokesmen reveal the same 
symptoms of aggressiveness and fad- 
dism and decay, of leadership and drift- 
ing and cramped institutionalism, that 
appear in sermons and are evident in 
major strategies. 

For the purposes of the present pa- 
per, it was not necessary to analyze 
samples of all these types of mass com- 
munication materials. The publicity 
mediums and themes of church spokes- 
men are fairly well exemplified by a 
sample of items in the church press? 
and of articles on widely discussed 
issues published in secular newspapers 
and magazines. Reports and special 
studies of church press and other pub- 
lic relations efforts were also accumu- 
lated and studied.” 

1 Copies (usually 3 or more) of each of 68 
leading English-language periodicals were ob- 
tained together with available background ma- 
terials. These represent 26 religious denomina- 
tions and also interdenominational Protestant 
efforts. The libraries at Williams College, 
Wayne University, and the University of 
Michigan were quite helpful in this. 

2 Thanks are especially due to the following 
for useful letters, published and unpublished 
studies and reports, and case materials: Carl 
Alpert, New Palestine; Melvin Arnold, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; C. E. Bryant, 
Southern Baptist Convention; J. M. Dawson, 
Joint Conference Committee on Public Rela- 
tions; George Dugan, ‘Missions Public Rela- 
tions Office; J. R. Ferren, General Conference, 


DECLINE OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ` 


It is difficult to indicate the extent 
and the popular impact of the church 
press at the present time in the United 
States, but some impression can be 
given from available evidence. The 
situation both contemporarily and his- 
torically is complicated by inadequate 
criteria in available tabulations for dif- 
ferentiating between religious and other 
church-related. newspapers and maga- 
zines, Sunday school papers and les- 
sons, and even parish, congregational, 
and diocesan announcement sheets. It 
is generally agreed, however, that in the 
past century the comparative power of 
the religious press has declined and that 
its roles have decidedly changed. 

One student estimates that “in 1840 
three-fourths of all the reading by the 


Seventh-Day Adventists; F. A. Fink, Our Sun- 
day Visitor; Bonaventure Fitzgerald, Catholic 
Information Society; John L. Fortson, Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America; William J. Gibbons, America: Na~- 
tional Catholic Weekly; Robert Lee House, 
Christian Sun; William Hubben, Friends In- 
telligencer; R. D. Hughes, Salvation Army; 
John W. Irwin, National Council, Protestant 
Episcopal Church; Jacob Landau, Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency; Philip C. Landers, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education; Wil- 
liam ŒE. Leidt, Forth;. Eileen McIntosh, 
Denver Register; Erik W. Modean, National 
Lutheran Council; T. Otto Nall, Christian 
Advocate; Eileen O’Hager, Extension; Lemuel 
Peterson, International Council of Religious 
Education; Bernard Postal, National Jewish 
Welfare Board; Walton W. Rankin, Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A.; John A. Ryan, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference News 
Service; Ralph Stoody, Commission on Pub- 
lic Information of the Methodist Church; 
Raymond M. Veh, Builders; and Roland E. 
Wolseley, Syracuse University. Clyde Beals, 
College of the City of New York, aided with 
very helpful suggestions and criticisms. 
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American people was religious.” # The 
number and the circulation of the reli- 
gious press steadily grew throughout the 
nineteenth century, but after the Civil 
War it became more denominational, 
and less concerned with the presenta- 
tion of religious views on more than a 
selected group of social issues. The 
number grew from 191 in 1850 to 277 
in 1860 and 553 in 1880, and the cir- 
culation in 1880 exceeded 6 million.* 
Tabulations of Ayer Directory data ® 
indicate a circulation of 10,827,000 in 


1900 and of 16,693,000 in 1920, a pe- . 


riod in which daily newspaper circula- 
tion doubled. The Census of Manu- 
facturers, including a wider range of 
publications, reported 1,436 periodicals 
dealing with “religion (denomina- 
tional)” and having a circulation of 
41,629,000 in 1929; 957 with 45,704,000 
in 1933; 1,290 with 45,756,000 in 1935; 
1,079 with 51,427,000 in 1937; and 
1,103 with 40,642,000 in 1939.7 

Recent estimates of circulation of 
what are more strictly newspapers and 
` magazines furnish these totals for the 
Roman Catholic press: 6,400,000 in 
1925; 7,300,000 in 1932; and 10,655,000 
in 1945.8 Reasonably comparable Prot- 


3R, E. Wolseley, “The Plight of Religious 
Journalism,” Crozer Quarterly, Vol. 23 (1946), 
pp. 215-21, p. 217 quoted. 
` 48, N. D. North, The Newspaper and Peri- 
odical Press of the United States (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1884), pp. 
119-20. Ë 

š Hornell Hart, “Changing Social Attitudes 
and Interests,” chap. 8 in W. F.-Ogburn, ed., 
Recent Social Trends in the United States 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book’ Co., 1933), 
pp. 382-442, see p. 405. 

86A. M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in 
America (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937), 
p. 726, comparison of census figures. 

7 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Manufactures 
1939: Newspapers, Periodicals, and Books 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1941), p. 21. 

8 Catholic Press Directory figures summa- 
rized in Heinz Eulau, “Proselytizing in the 
Catholic Press,’ Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 11 (1947), pp. 189-197, p. 190. 
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estant figures are 5,900,000 in 1940 and 
8,400,000 in 1944.° 


Reduced impact 


From all this it can roughly be con- 
cluded that, rather than reaching three- 
fourths of America’s reading public as it 
did a century ago, the .church press’s 
impact—in terms of copies published— 
is now probably somewhere near one- 
tenth that of the secular daily press. 
This is in terms of mere nurfber of 
copies and does not take into considera- 
tion differences in size of issues and in 
psychological impact. Church newspa- 
pers and magazines alone, in similar 
terms, probably circulate not more than 
one-third of the church press’s total, 
possibly one-thirtieth that of the secu- 
lar daily press, in the course of a given 
month or year. ‘This decreased pro- 
portion of printed impact is one reason 
church spokesmen try to penetrate more 
effectively the great mass audiences of 
the secular press and radio, motion pic- 
tures and public schools. But they are 
hobbled in the press, the radio, and the 
motion pictures by many of the ideo- 
logical and technical problems that cur- 
tail the effectiveness of the religious 
press, and American tradition and law 
fortunately supply something of a brake 
on church proselytizing in the public 


- schools. 


The Ayer list 


N. W. Ayer and Son’s Directory of 
Newspapers and Periodicals, 1947,'° 
lists about half as many publications in 
its religious section as census reports 
would suggest, but this is apparently 


9 Tabulation of Ayer’s Directories plus esti- 
mates for unreported circulations. 

10 Tabulated for this study; Philadelphia, 
1947, pp. 1249-1254, U.S.A. and territories 
only; other areas omitted. Both English- 
language and non-English-language publica- 
tions included. . 
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due to selectivity in the Ayer list * 
rather than to a drop in number, be- 
cause other figures help to explain the 
difference. It is useful to tabulate the 
Ayer list, however, because it provides 
information concerning religious press 
characteristics not otherwise available 
and also because it probably omits 
chiefly Sunday school papers, lessons, 
and minor local periedicals. ° 

Ayer’s total of 546 religious periodi- 
cals consists of 9 Jewish, 155 Roman 
Catholic, and 382 Protestant and not 
otherwise assigned. When the Jewish 
number is supplemented by periodicals 
on lists in Ayer’s labeled “Jewish Inter- 
ests,” “Zionist,” “Hebrew,” “Ladino,” 
` and “Yiddish,” *? the total rises to 94, 
and the total number of all religious 
group periodicals, to 631. 

For further analysis, this augmented 
figure—even though it contains some 
strictly secular Jewish publications— 
seems to be a more satisfactory and 
comparable one to use than the previ- 
ous one, which quite evidently under- 
states the case. The shortcomings of 
this tabulation are further evident when 
one compares it to the American Jewish 
Year Book figure for 1945 of 175 Jew- 
ish periodicals in the United States; 1 
when one learns that the Catholic Press 
Directory listed 264 Roman Catholic 
publications in 1925, 310 in 1932, and 
367 in 1945; 14 and when one discovers 
that the American Bible Society uses a 
Protestant list with almost 150 more 
names on it than the Ayer Protestant 
list. These expanded 1945 totals would 
come to approximately 1,070. 


11 For a comparison of various sources of 
statistical data on the press, see A. M. Lee, 
op. cit. note 6 supra, pp. 705*10. 

12 Ladino and Yiddish are dialects used by 
Jewish groups; ibid., pp. 1218, 1220, 1226, 
1257, and 1293-94. 

13 American Jewish Year Book 5706: 1945- 
46 (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1945), pp. 615-16. 

14 Heinz Eulau, of. cit. note 8 supra, p. 190. 
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PERIODICITY AND TYPE RANGE 


The Ayer total of 631 religious peri- 
odicals, like the figures given above 
from other sources, includes those rang- 
ing in frequency of issuance from daily 
to thrice yearly. The periodicity of the 
list is as follows: Of 7 dailies, the Jews 
publish 6, and the Roman Catholics 1. 
Of 272 weeklies, the Jews issue 38, the 
Roman Catholics. 89, and the Protes- 
tants 145.4% Of 226 monthlies, the 
Jews issue 35, the Roman Catholics 52, 
and the Protestants 139. Of other pe- 
riods, the Jews publish 15, the Roman 
Catholics 13, and the Protestants 98. 
The Protestants are evidently more 
given to the publication of biweeklies, 
semimonthlies, monthlies, and quarter- 
lies than are the Jews or the Roman 
Catholics. 

The categories Jewish, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Protestant as used in this paper 
are broad and vague, especially in the 
cases of Jewish and Protestant. In 
terms of politico-economic ideologies, 
too, the press of each group sweeps 
through a wide arc, albeit with consid- 
erable weighting, in each case, right of 
center. Each has its local and national 
news organs, journals of opinion, tech- 
nical reviews for ecclesiastical em- 
ployees and other theological specialists, 
mass-appeal magazines, and special-in- 
terest periodicals for ethnic, racial, and 
major economic segments of its con- 
stituency. . 

The range of types is greater among 
Jewish and Roman Catholic periodicals 
than among Protestant chiefly because 
among the latter, denominational inter- 
ests force the handful of organs in the 
average denomination to be more nearly 
all things for all poşsible adherents 
within its segment of Protestantism. It 
is thus easier for 94 Jewish and 367 Ro- 
man Catholic publications to include 

15 In each case, it should be understood that 
“Protestants” includes “and otherwise unas- 
signed groups.” 
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editorial products of special and spe- 
cific appeal to urban workers, social ac- 
tionists, standpatters, farmers, and busi- 
nessmen. 

In addition, the Roman Catholics can 
also issue such monthlies as the Colored 
Harvest (circulation 39,000), Our Col- 
ored Missions (20,000) and Interracial 
Review (2,000) to aid their drive for 
Negro converts, a drive that has gained 
impetus rapidly during the 1940’s. The 
Roman Catholics have even gone so far 
as to parallel such “controversial” pro- 
fessional societies and publications as 
the educational and the sociological. 
Special-interest appeals along class and 
caste lines in the Protestant press also 
exist, but they are expressed more in 
terms of the over-all class and caste 
character of many of the congregations 
and branches within the some 250 Prot- 
estant denominations in the United 
States. 

This necessity for being too many 
things to too many men plagues a large 
part of the Protestant press. In “an 
analysis of nearly one hundred copies of 
twenty weekly and monthly newspapers 
and magazines published in 1945 by 
one large denomination,” Wolseley 


found that they presented news and views 
generously and consistently on only three 
or four social problems, one of them the 
relatively safe topic of liquor. The reli- 
.gious point of view, however, was almost 
never presented to the readers on such 
topics as housing problems, racial toler- 
ance, cartels, anti-Semitism, conscription 
for peacetime military training, religious 
education in public schools, juvenile de- 
linquency, veterans’ rehabilitation or edu- 
cation, Latin-American relations, rebuild- 
ing of war-torn countries and Christian so- 
cial relations.1® 


INFLUENTIAL JOURNALS 


In each of the major religious areas, 
certain special journals of opinion tend 
to have influence out of all proportion 

16 Op. cit. note 3 supra, p. 217. 
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to their circulations. The monthly 
Commentary of the American Jewish 
Committee; the Roman Catholic week- 
lies Commonweal (with leftist inclina- 
tions, edited by laymen) and America 
(middle of the road, edited by Jesuits) ; 
the monthly Catholic World (right 
wing); the Protestant weeklies Chris- 
tian Advocate (Methodist) and Chris- 
tian Century (militant but nondenomi- 
national); the semimonthly Churchman 
(Protestant Episcopalian but independ- 
ent); and the monthly Protestant (left 
wing) all exert wide editorial leader- 
ship. Of these, only the Christian Ad- 
vocate has more than 50,000 circula- 
tion; it distributes 342,000 weekly. 
Others might be mentioned, such as the 
Congregationalists’ liberal and factual 
Social Action Magazine, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s neo-Calvinist Christianity and - 
Crisis, and Gerald L. K. Smith’s pro- 
fascist Cross and the Flag; but a more 
complete list is not necessary. 

The daily Christian Science Monitor 
and the six Jewish dailies, especially the 
New York Forward with its ten district 
editions, make a tremendous impact 
upon their communities and even out- 
side of their constituencies, especially 
in the case of the Monitor and the For- 
ward; but other religious groups are not 
so served. There were seven foreign- 
language and one English-language Ro- 
man Catholic dailies in the United 
States in 1936," but by 1947 Ayer’s 
Directory listed only one foreign-lan- 
guage and no English-language Roman 
Catholic daily. 


JOURNALISTIC SYSTEMS AND 
STANDARDS 


The utility of technically trained 
editors for religious journals, who can 
edit their papers for inclusive audiences 
and are permitted and encouraged to do 
so, is demonstrated, by the success of 
the . Register and Visitor “systems” 

17 Lee, of. cit. note 6 supra, p. 186. 
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among the Roman Catholics. Mon- 
signor Matthew Smith heads the Denver 
Catholic Register and the rest of his 
“system,” a group of thirty-one official 
papers of other dioceses and the na- 
tional edition of the Register. His com- 
bined circulation of some 700,000 
(359,000 for the national edition alone) 
is said to be due in no small part to the 
fact that all these papers are subject 
to professional editorial processing in 
Smith’se Denver editing, printing, and 
publishing plant; “a priest-editor and 
staff gather local news and ads and 
send them to Denver. Here the copy is 
edited.” Smith’s assistants in his plant 
are especially trained in the Register 
College of Journalism, a degree-grant- 
ing school. 


Besides a rigorous training in the tech- 
niques of journalism, in which an extensive 
amount of text book study is required, ex- 
haustive courses in advanced English and 
rhetoric, scholastic philosophy, and the- 
ology are given. 


Many of the units in the “system” were 
faltering before the Smith organization 
began to service them.’® 

The Visitor “system” has been built 
around Our Sunday Visitor: The Popu- 
lar National Catholic Action Weekly. 
It has editions for eleven dioceses and 
circulates 664,000 copies weekly. Its 
establishment was inspired, it is said,*® 
by anti-Catholic agitation in 1912 on 
the part of the Socialists, who then 
published Tke Appeal to Reason and 
The Menace. The Visitor, under the 
sponsorship of the Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, now fights communism 


18 Millard F. Everett, “The Register Sys- 
tem: Catholic Journalism (Coast-to-Coast,” 
Catholic Journalist, Vol. 12, No. 3 (March 
1947), pp. 4-5, p. 5 quoted. See also John 
Nunes, “Denver ‘Miracle’ Newspaper Serves 
32 Dioceses,” The Quill, Vol. 35, No. 7 (July 
1947), pp. 9, 14. 

12 “Tomorrow Is ‘O.S.V.’s Birthday,” Our 
Sunday Visitor, Vol. 36, No. 1 (May 4, 1947), 
Religious Section, pp. 1-2. 
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as sharply as it did socialism in that 
earlier period, and similarly tries to aid 
“confused” Protestants to see the error 
of their ways. ; 

The only Roman Catholic periodicals 
having circulations at all approximating 
those of the Register and Visitor “sys- 
tems” are Catholic Missions (900,000 
eight times a year), Extension (434,000 
monthly)—which resembles the secular 
Saturday Evening Post in both make-up 
and content—and Young Catholic Mes- 
senger (510,000 weekly). ` 

In contrast with such circulation 
giants, although proportionately the 
Jewish press is more extensive in terms 
of members reached, the largest totals 
among Jewish and Protestant publica- 
tions are not impressive when one 
eliminates Sunday school lessons. In. 
the Jewish press, two organizational 
periodicals, B’nai B’rith’s National Jew- 


‘ish Monthly (137,000) and the Hadas- 


sah Newsletter (187,000 eight times a 
year), are outranked in circulation 
only by the Yiddish Daily Forward. 
Even though this Yiddish paper has the 
largest circulation of any foreign-lan- 
guage daily in the United States, it 
claims but 99,000 daily and 113,000 
Sunday for its New York edition and 
26,000 daily and 32,000 Sunday for its 
Chicago edition, a combined circulation 
still less than that of the Boston Chris- 
tian Science Monitor (155,000). 
Rather than diocesan papers or mass- 
appeal magazines, the Protestants give 
more encouragement to their organs of 
opinion and inspiration for adults and 
for Sunday school members. For ex- 
ample, the Methodist Sunday school 
publication, Wesley Quarterly, circu- 
lates 899,000 copies. The weekly Chris- 
tian Advocate (Methodist) and Signs 
of the Times (Seventh-Day Adventist) 
distribute respectively 342,000 and 
310,000 copies of their inspirational 
efforts. The interdenominational Chris- 
tian Herald (monthly, 324,000), once 
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one of the country’s prominent maga- ` 


zines and advertising mediums, ranked 
thirty-third among all United States 
publications in circulation in 1915, but 
it sank to forty-third in 1925 and sev- 
enty-first in 1940. It is not so much 
that it has failed to grow but that it 
has not grown nearly so fast as the 
huge secular publications. 

With an enthusiastic membership to 
hawk its paper on street corners and 
front porches, Jehovah’s Witnesses’ 
Watchtower is a semimonthly Protes- 
tant circulation leader. Published by 
the Watch Tower and Bible Tract So- 
ciety, Brooklyn, it claims an issuance of 
584,000 an edition and labels itself 
“nonsectarian,” an allegation which 
many other denominationalists would 
reverse to “radically sectarian.” 


The Jewish press 


The Jews and the Protestants have 
ideals similar to those of Monsignor. 
Smith in regard to the training of edi- 
torial workers, but in line with their 
different traditions they have carried 
out somewhat different training proj- 
ects. With the Viddish language “dy- 
ing—intestate and without issue,” 7° the 
Jews are emphasizing the strengthening 
of the English-language Jewish press on 
the community level. As one writer 
puts it, speaking of such organs: 


Our temples and synagogues, lodges and 
clubs, community and relief drives, and 
our Jewish and educational institutions— 
all must have publicity in order to operate 
effectively. Great organizations like the 
B’nai Brith, the Zionist Organization, and 
the Joint Distribution Committee would 
today be seriously handicapped without the 
co-operation of important ... [local ur- 
ban] Jewish weeklies.?+ 


20 Alter Brody in The Nation, June 9, 1926, 
as quoted by Aaron M. Neustadt, “An Orchid 
for the Jewish Press,” National Jewish 
Monthly (B'nai B'rith), Nov. 1946, pp. 94- 
95, 108, p. 94 quoted. 

21 Neustadt, zbid., p. 94. 
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A frequent criticism of such weeklies, 
however, is that they 


specialize in organizational and social items 
(rarely edited), . . . editorials written by 
a local rabbi, who may or may not be able 
to write, whatever his other qualifications, 
and... reading. material . . . supplied by 
“feature syndicates” in New York—usu- 
ally unedited. Not only do most of the 
Anglo*Jewish weeklies fail to buy original 
contributions, but they even fail to en- 
courage local amateur talent.?? 

Another problem of such weeklies is 
that they form one of the factors— 
albeit “only one, and a minor one at 
that”—which “whittled away” the rab- 
bi’s community power. As a conse- 
quence, a rabbi “could [and did] vent 
his exasperation at his Anglo-Jewish pa- 
per. This resulted in a certain amount 
of friction, which has not yet completely 
disappeared.” ?3 Hence, pleas are made 
for editors who are both technically 
trained in journalism and traditionally 
qualified. It is said that such editors 
should “be imbued with a virile Jewish 
consciousness,” “be a student of Israel’s 
past,” “be familiar with Hebraic cul- 
ture,” and “possess a facile pen with 
which . . . [to] elucidate Jewish prob- 
lems and happenings everywhere.” ”* 
Such pleas are not likely, however, to 
halt the secular and assimilative trend 
signalized by the shift of English. 


22M. Z. R. Frank, “The Jewish Press in 
America: A Candid Appraisal,” Jewish Ex- 
aminer, May 9, 1941, p. 11. See also Joseph 
G. Brin, “The English-Jewish Press, a Neces- 
sary Part of American Jewish Life Today,” 
Jewish Advocate, May 4, 1944, p. 10; Libby 
Benedict, section of “Periodicals and Press. 
2. The United States,” Universal Jewish En- 
cyclopediag New York, Vol. 8 (1942), pp. 
452-53; and Mordecai Soltes, The Yiddish 
Press: An Americanizing Agency, New York: 
‘Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. 

23 Gabriel M. Cohen, “Our Anglo-Jewish 
Press,” Hebrew Union College Monthly, May 
1944, pp. 9-10, 21, pp. 9-10 quoted. 

24 Neustadt, op. cit. note 20 supra, p. 95. 
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Protestant difficulties 


The problem of technically trained 
journalists is even more pressing and 
difficult in the Protestant press than in 
the Jewish or Roman Catholic. As in 
the recruiting of clergy, Protestantism 
fails also in journalism to compete with 
business and the secular professions for 
a proportionate share of its mote ca- 
pable sons and daughters. An out- 
standing editor and public relations 
director a few years ago left his denomi- 
national post to accept one in an adver- 
tising agency which was said to pay 
more than was received by the head of 
his denomination, a relatively well- 
financed denomination at that. Non- 
commercial appeals finally failed to hold 
him. 

_ Special efforts are being made at such 
schools as Syracuse and Emory uni- 
versities and also by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Religious News 
Service to encourage a high level of 
journalistic endeavor among Protes- 
tants, but the competitive and bureau- 
cratic situations represent difficult and 
continuing problems. 


News AGENCIES 


Both the news-gathering and feature 
agencies serving the church and church- 
affiliated press raise the technical level 
and standardize the journalistic prod- 
ucts of religious bodies. These agencies 
and also the public relations or informa- 
tional departments of religious groups 
present official statements, news mate- 

rials, and pictures not only to their 
` constituent periodicals but also to other 
religious journals when appropriate and 
to the secular press. Each denomina- 
tional organization, such interdenomina- 
tional bodies as the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews and the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 


` 
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Christ in America,” and many of the 
local denominational and interdenomi- 
national offices have established such 
publicity services as regular staff func- 
tions. 

The Jewish Telegraphic Agency, or- 
ganized in 1919, is one of four services 
specializing in the Jewish field.” This 
agency, because of its broad connec- 
tions, furnishes news and news features 
to religious and secular Jewish publica- 
tions and also to general secular wire 
and feature agencies and newspapers. 
The public relations departments of the 
various national Jewish organizations— 
National Jewish Welfare Board, Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, American Jew- 
ish Congress, B’nai B’rith, and others— 
and their local affiliates contribute: to 
the news flow carried by such agencies 
and also provide materials directly to 
the general secular and the interdenomi- 
national news agencies and publications. 


NCWC News Service 


The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference (NCWC) News Service mails 
each of its hundred subscribing Ameri- 
can publications and other subscribers 
throughout the world a wide range of 
materials. The American subscribers 
receive what amounts to a complete 
weekly newspaper minus local news and 
headlines. This includes, in addition 
to news and news features, news pic- 
tures, one or more cartoons each week, 
Roman Catholic biographical sketches 
for future use, and factual digests from 
which to prepare editorials and other 
discussions. Last-minute items are sent 
by telegraph. An official statement 
notes that the 


25 Composed of certain evangelical Protes- 
tant, denominations and specifically excluding 
or at least not including many others and also 
not representing independent congregations. 

26 American Jewish Year Book, op. cit. note 
13 supra, p. 615. 
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same Catholic Press that gives accurately 
and fully the extremely timely statements 
of the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
United States on organization for world 
peace and the rights and duties of labor, 
reports that General of the Armies Dwight 
(Ike) Eisenhower was at one time a volun- 
teer football coach at a Catholic college; 
visits in the home of Therese Neumann, 
the stigmatic of Konnersreuth, Bavaria; 
accompanies the Allied troops into Rome 
as they liberate the Eternal City; goes 
with the armies of the United States, Eng- 
land and France as they plunge eastward 
across France and into Germany; tells of 
the conversion of Knute Rockne, Henry 
Ford II, Theophilus Lewis, Heywood 
Broun, Clare Boothe Luce, and others; 
chronicles the return to the Faith of Louis 
Budenz, once a leading communist; inter- 
views outstanding personalities in this and 
other nations.?* 


NCWC News Service (commonly: 


identified in news dispatches merely as 
“NC”) 


maintains close contact and cooperates 
with the American Catholic Press through 
the Catholic Press Association of the 
United States, which for many years has 
labored in the study and solution of Catho- 
lic Press questions. . . . Many years ago, 
the N.C.W.C, News Service pioneered in 
the work of radioing from Vatican City 
the complete texts of Papal Encyclicals the 
instant they became available. As a direct 
result of this enterprise, the secular press 
in the United States was led to multiply 
the space given to these documents.?8 


Because of the high degree of integra- 
tion in the Roman Catholic Church, its 
press, news-gathering agency, and pub- 
licity activities apparently work closely 
together. Special problems are handled 
by such organizations as the Catholic 
Information Center, operated by the 
Catholic Information Society of New 
York, and its affiliate, Marathon Corre- 


27 “Service to the Press,” pp. 32-41 in Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Washing- 
ton [1947], pp. 40-41 quoted. 

28 Ibid., pp. 34-35. 
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spondence Courses, and the Legion of 
Decency. The Information Society dis- 
tributes information, sponsors forums, 
radio programs, and special articles, 
and furnishes convert instruction. The 
Legion concerns itself chiefly with po- 
licing the motion picture industry.” 


Religious News Service 


The’ Religious News Service (RNS), 
an agency affiliated with the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, pre- 
sents materials drawn from Jéwish, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Protestant sources 
and other sources with religious con- 
cern. Its subscribers include both the 
church press and secular newspapers 
and magazines. Established in 1934, it 
has especially stressed foreign news 
coverage. An official statement claims: 


The men and women who watch the for- 
eign scene for RNS have uncovered many 
stories neglected or minimized by the secu- 
lar news agencies, but which have proved 
to be of vital significance in the under- 
standing and appreciation of the religious 
drama.?° 


Denominationalism in Protestant agen- 
cies 

In addition to RNS, the Federal 
Council of Churches and certain de- 
nominational services attempt to bring 
broad Protestant and general religious 
developments to Protestant papers. The 
Presbyterian Interdenominational News, 
for example, has as its purpose “to 
help Editors increase the awareness of 
Presbyterians to the constructive work 
that their own Church is doing through 
cooperation with Interdenominational 
agencies.” ** In the survey of sixty- 

29 Ruth A. Inglis, Freedom of the Movies 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947), 
especially pp. 120-25. 

30 Religious News Service (pamphlet; New 
York, no date). 

31 As printed in heading of mimeographed 
releases issued by- Publicity Department, 


Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, Philadelphia, 
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four papers representing twenty-one de- 
nominations, however, Wolseley found 
that Protestant editors 


announce through their mastheads that 
they subscribe to Religious News Service, 
Worldover Press, or other services. They 
have departments labeled “Church News” 
or “News of the Churches.” But they ap- 
pear to throw away most of the RNS re- 
leases and to interpret “Chureh and 
Churches” as meaning, of course, only the 
Methodist or Southern Baptist or what- 
ever denomination it is they serve.3? 


Laymen to whom Wolseley reported 
such observations remarked, in effect, 
“Of course, that’s what you would find. 
These papers are just the house organs 
or trade papers of the denominations.” 
In other words, Wolseley discovered 
that 


the major portion of editorial and news 
space of the Protestant press is devoted to 
denominationalism. . . . The only realiza- 
tion of the existence of other agencies for 
Christianity which some publications evi- 
dence is the dependence of the editors and 
their office shears upon material from the 
papers and magazines of other churches. 
These liftings and borrowings generally are 
of editorials, articles, and jokes that deal 
with theological theories or comment upon 
the denomination that did the clipping. 


Impact on secular agencies 


To offset the inadequacies of the 
Protestant press in reaching Protes- 
tants, the Department of Public Rela- 
tions of the International Council of 
Religious Education stresses in its an- 
nual reports its impact upon secular 
publicity mediums. Its 1946 report as- 
serts, “The radio and the press, both 
religious and secular, are used in this 
publicity program”; and then points 
out that it 


32 R, E. Wolseley, “The Church Press Sur- 
veyed: An Outdated Bulwark of Denomina- 
tional Sovereignty,” The-Churchman, Vol. 161, 
No. 5 (March 1, 1947), pp. 11-12, p. 11 
quoted. 


_do their writers utilize? 
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sent regular releases to’ 1,493 daily papers, 
5,272 weekly papers, 198 religious and re- 
ligious education papers and magazines, 48 
state and city council,publications, and 103 
denominational field publications. The 
combined circulation of these periodicals 
totals nearly 327 million readers, and the 
reported Christian education news linage 
is 596,000 lines.33 


Similar efforts are made by the Fed- 
eral Council and the denominations. 


PREOCCUPATIONS AND TECHNIQUES 


So much for the general character of 
the press, news and feature agencies, 
and public relations efforts of religious 
and church-affiliated bodies. Even more 
briefly, what are the preoccupations of 
the various periodicals and what tech- 
niques of interpretation and inculcation 
In 1945, in 
terms of a sixteen-category list, the 
symbols most frequently stressed in Ro- 
man Catholic press items were (in or- 
der) Germany, freedom, Russia, nazism 
or fascism, communism, labor, educa- 
tion (general), the family, Protestant- 
ism and Protestants, and business. A 
parallel study of the Protestant press 
placed chief emphasis (in order) upon 
these items: Protestantism, education 
(general), freedom, education (reli- 
gious), England, racial tolerance, Ca- 
tholicism, democracy, the family, and 
Germany. 

In the Roman Catholic list in 1945 
and also in 1947, the old-time reli- 
gious subjects—Protestantism, pagan- 
ism, sexual immorality, censorship, and 
birth control—occur in the second half 
of the sixteen-category list. The con- 
cern of the Roman Catholics with in- 

33 Yearbook 1947 Reports Minutes and Di- 
rectory, Chicago: International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, June 1947, pp. 30-31, 198- 
200, p. 30 quoted. Measures of this sort are 
so vague and general as to give no realistic 
impression of publicity impact. Opinion sam- 
ple surveys and other criteria of possible con- 
sequences are far more useful. 
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ternational politics and especially with 
international and domestic communism 
is notable. 

One gains also from such studies an 
impression of the tremendous preoccu- 
pation of Protestants with Protestant- 
ism and with the closely related sym- 
bols, education in general, religious 
education, and Catholicism; well over 
half of the items in the Protestant jour- 
nals surveyed in 1945 and 1947 dealt 
with these categories. These preoccu- 
pations, too, are actually with rather 
narrowly sectarian aspects and inter- 
pretations of these topics. Almost one- 
fifth of the Roman Catholic items 
quoted the Pope as an authority. 


The Catholic concern 


The long-term Roman Catholic inter- 
pretation of the clerical-secular strug- 
gle for intellectual and social power in 
modern society has wide ramifications 
in Jewish and Protestant utterances as 
well as in the Roman Catholic press. 
This is illustrated frequently, but a re- 
cent example is the statement of Pope 
Pius XII, on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Catholic Ac- 
tion, that atheistic communism fostered 
by non-Christian nations is an immedi- 
ate and direct threat against what he 
called the “spiritual revival of society.” 
He asked for an aggressive campaign to 
restore religion, that is to say, the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, “in the family, 
the school, public institutions, in every 
aspect of economic and social life.” 
And he added that in this struggle 
“even a few minutes can decide the vic- 
tory.” `, 

Thus the major concern of the Ro- 
man Catholic press is now with a strug- 
gle which it interprets as being cur- 
rently between the church and its allies 
on the one hand and the Soviet Union, 


34 Quoted by Camille M. Cianfarra, New 
York Times Foreign Service, in Detroit Free 
Press, Sept. 8, 1947, p. 1. 
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its satellites, and their common official 
philosophy on the other. And this pre- 
occupation results in all sorts of appli- 
cations. America likes to portray, with 
gloomy sympathy, “the decline of Prot- 
estantism,” but “not . . . as a cause of 
rejoicing,” and then to call for “organ- ` 
ized and united action by all the forces 
of Christianity in order to restore a 
semblance of Christian order to this 
chaotic world of ours.” 3 If the Prot- 
estants and the Jews do not recognize 
the threat of the Soviet powers 3f dark- 
ness, they unwittingly do the work of 
the enemies of God, the United States, 
and civilization. 

This preoccupation would not be so 
pressingly significant at the present 
time if it were not for the trend of de- 
velopments in the world and in Protes- 
tantism that are helping this Roman 
Catholic and Communist propaganda 
line to gain more and more authority 
and effectiveness. 


Protestant propaganda 


Protestantism, as “in general a mid- , 
dle-class religion” with typically “mid- 
dle-class leadership,” 5€ has faced the 
growing rationalism, empiricism, and 
urban sophistication of its flocks with- 
out being able in its more institutional- 
ized denominations to absorb the im- 
plications of the scientific intellectual 
revolution of the past century or to ad- 
just to our more urbanized and anony- 
mous civilization. And except for the 
leaders of such modernists as the Uni- 
tarians and the Ethical Culturists and 
of the newer and more dynamic de- 
nominations such as Christian Scien- 
tists, Latter-Day Saints, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, and Pentecostals, Protestant 
spokesmen håve apparently found it 

35 William L. Lucey, “The Trend Towards 
Paganism in America,” America, Vol. 77 
(1947), pp. 97-98, 

36 H. Richard Niebuhr, “Protestantism,” En- 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 12, pp. 
571-75, p. 575 quoted. 
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necessary either to muddle along from 
one inadequate major propaganda line 
of their own choosing to another, or to 
permit lines to be foisted upon them by 
competitive conditions or world circum- 
stances. 

The major propaganda preoccupa- 
tions of the Protestants during the past 
half-century have been anti-Catholicism, 
prohibition, pacifism, missions, the wide- 
spread imitation or adaptation of Roman 
Catholic ritualism, and religious edu- 
cation.” Middle-class rationalism, built 
upon Christian ethics, shamed the Prot- 
estants out of their more emotional anti- 
Catholicism. Not only did prohibition 
develop into a powerful movement and 
then into a road to defeat, but through 
it “Protestantism became commonly 
identified with a narrow and negative 
concept of morality.” 37 

After repeal, therefore, and after 
their dramatically equivocal stand on 
pacifism in World War I,°* the Protes- 
tants had great difficulty to find a vital 
problem or principle about which they 
might enthusiastically build a crusade 
such as they had built about prohibi- 
tion”? The problem of their missions 
is an enticing one and is being utilized; 
but missions are still tainted with im- 


37 Living Church (Milwaukee, Protestant 
Episcopalian), July 21, 1942. See the author’s 
“Techniques of Social Reform: An Analysis 
of the New Prohibition Drive,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 9 (1944), pp. 65-77, 
especially pp. 67, 69, 71. 

38 Ray H. Abrams, Preachers Present Arms, 
New York: Round Table Press, 1933; Insti- 
tute for Propaganda Analysis, “Soldiers of the 
Lord,” Propaganda Analysis, Vol. 3 (1939- 
40), pp. 61-72, and “Religious Propaganda 
Against War,” Propaganda Analysis, Vol. 4 
(1940-42), No. 3 (Jan. 25, 1941). 

39 See Peter H. Odegard, Pressure Politics: 
The Story of the Anti-Saloon League (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1928); 
Clark Warburton, “Prohibition,” Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 12, pp. 499- 
510; and Frank DeBlois, “The Drys Are on 
the March Again,” Perade, Aug. 24, 1947, pp. 
5-7. 
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perialism, and Roman Catholic com- 
petition has considerably sharpened. 
Then, too, missions deal with remote 
problems, and the clergy’ is constantly 
reminded by critics of its inability to 
deal with nearby sore spots. The great 
East-West dichotomy following World 
War II, capitalized upon so effectively 
by Roman Catholics, made a return to 
pacifistic crusading difficult for the 
Protestants. 


Educational conflict 


This rudderless quality of Protestant- 
ism finds frequent journalistic expres- 
sion, even in such a leading intellectual 
journal as the Christian Century. One 
writer points out that the “time has 
come to break the taboo against religion 
in general education” because secular 
education’s “theory of neutrality” has 
led to “virtual ignorance of the Chris- 
tion faith and of religion in general.” +° 
Another attacks college professors be- 
cause of their “semi-positivism,” a view- 
point 
that nothing is worthy of serious belief un- 
less it can be demonstrated by objective 
evidence or experiment. This idea is fos- 
tered sometimes by science faculties, some- 
times by sociological technicians, some- 
times by naturalists in philosophy de- 
partments or logical positivists teaching 
English.#+ 


Such statements and many similar 
ones that might be reproduced remind 


40 Charles Clayton Morrison, “Protestantism 
and the Public School,” Christian Century, 
Vol. 63° (1946), pp. 490-93, p. 490 quoted. 
Contrast the analysis by Milton R. Konvitz, 
“Whittling Away Religious Freedom: The 
Current Threat to Separation of Church and 
State,” Commentary, Vol. 1, No. 8 (June 
1946), pp. 4-13; and Resolutions on Matters 
Affecting Church and State, Washington: 
Joint Conference Committee on Public Rela- 
tions, Baptists of the United States, 1947 
(mimeographed, a compilation from many de- 
nominations). 

41 Roger L. Shinn, “Confusion in the Col- 
leges,” Christian Century, Vol. 64 (1947), pp. 
762-64, p. 762 quoted. 
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one of the assertion of Harry Emerson 


Fosdick that the 


real enemies of the Christian faith are not 
the evolutionary biologists, but folk like 
Mr. [William Jennings] Bryan who insist 
on setting up artificial adhesions between 
Christianity and outgrown scientific opin- 
ions.*? 


The Protestant press in large part has 
therefore seized upon another crusade 
to use the power of the government in 
order to meet Roman Catholic gibes on 
the subject of Protestant disintegration 
and to make its contribution to the 
East-West struggle. Through Protes- 
tant religious education in teachers col- 
leges and public schools, even at a pos- 
sible cost of government subsidy for de- 


nominational parochial schools, many 


Protestant spokesmen hope to solve 
problems of Sunday school and church 
attendance, juvenile delinquency, war, 
communism, and even materialism. 
The way in which such a program 
does violence to the traditional demo- 
cratic separation of church and state 
42 Quoted by C. H. Ward, Evolution for 


John Doe (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1925), p. 336. 
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gives some Protestant editors pause. 
Others hold back because they see in it 
an expedient of more aid to the Roman 
Catholics than to the Protestants. And 
still others believe that the United 
States Supreme Court will, in due time, 
rule against formal efforts by churches 
to invade the public’ school’s day. 
Major issues 

` To summarize, as with political and 
economic pressure groups, major strate- 
gies of religious bodies revolve* about 
persisting major issues. The Jews di- 
vide a large share of their journalistic 
attention between utterances dealing 
with anti-Semitism and with Zionism. 
The Roman Catholics emphasize heavily 
the national and international ramifica- 
tions of the East-West struggle in which 
they dramatize themselves as the ideo- 
logical leaders of the East. The Prot- 
estants, less clear in their issues, have 
gathered great joint impetus for de- 
nominational or Protestant religious 
training during school hours. Less con- 
certed drive is given to the Soviet prob- 
lem, to the political activities of Ro- 
man Catholicism, to sin (especially 
alcoholic excesses), and to missions. 
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Religion and Science in Conflict 


By Ottver L. REISER and BLopwEN DAVIES 


An important advance in the life of the 
people is the transformation of the religion 
of fear into the moral religion. But one 
must avoid the. prejudice that regards the 
religions of primitive peoples as pure fear 
religions and those of the civilized races as 
pure moral religions. * All are mixed forms. 
... Only exceptionally gifted individuals 
or especially noble communities rise essen- 
tially above this level of religious experi- 
ence. ... The religious geniuses of all 
times have been distinguished by this 
cosmic religious sense, which recognizes 
neither dogmas nor God made in man’s 
image. Consequently there cannot be a 
church whose chief doctrines are based on 
the cosmic religious experience. . . . It is, 
therefore, quite natural that the churches 
have always fought against science and 
have persecuted its supporters. But, on the 
other hand, I assert that the cosmic re- 
ligious experience is the strongest and 
noblest driving force behind scientific re- 
search.+ 


Tue MEANING OF RELIGION 


HE problem of the nature of re- 

ligion and its relations to philoso- 
phy and science can profitably be dis- 
cussed only in the light of one’s defini- 
tion of “religion.” If one employs a 
narrow definition, then religion, espe- 
cially in its organized or institutional- 
ized forms, may have little future; but 
by a broader definition, religion may 
have a future as bright as that of the 
human race. 

As an example of the use of the 
broader definition, we think of the ef- 
fort of Professor H. R. Mussey to show 
that Russian Communism, especially in 
its first decade, fulfilled the require- 

1 Albert Einstein, “Cosmic Religion,” first 
published in the New York Times. It was re- 
printed in the book, Planetary Democracy, co- 
authored by the present writers. 


ments of a religion. Similarly, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick once declared that - 
Nazism is (was) a religion, though a 
bad one. Using a broad definition, it is 
possible to show that as long as men 
earnestly believe anything, religion will 
remain a fact of society. By carrying 
this procedure further, one can also 
prove—as indeed Albert Einstein has 
proposed above—that science itself can 
be the religion of the devoted scientist. 
If this is admitted, even atheism can be- 
come a religion—the religion of those 
who passionately deny the existence of 
the accepted gods of others. The his- 


_ torical fact that the term “atheist” was 
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first applied by the Romans to the 
Christians (Lucian slurringly puts Epi- 
cureans, atheists, and Christians into 
one class), only in turn to be applied 
later on by the Christians to the athe- 
istic unbelievers in the God of Christi- 
anity, confirms this broad use of the 
term, i.e., its possible dissociation from 
theism. 

It is true that this inclusive meaning 
of the term violates those popular defini- 
tions of religion which associate it with 
a necessary belief in a god (monothe- 
ism) or in many gods (polytheism). 
However, the New Century Dictionary 
defines religion as the “recognition on 
the part of man of a controlling, super- 
human power entitled to reverence and 
worship.” If this “superhuman power” 
is not limited to a personalized (an- 
thropomorphic) entity, but is broad 
enough to include the more abstractly 
conceived realities such as the universal] 
lawfulness of nature of the pantheists 
and the “infinite eternal energy” of 
Herbert Spencer, then there is no diffi- 
culty in accepting the New Century 
Dictionary definition. This dictionary 
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meaning fits in with the broad inter- 
pretation and does no violence to se- 
mantic principles. 

The importance of the problem of 
definition in determining the character 
of one’s conclusions was brought out in 
an interesting manner recently when 
Life magazine (March 24, 1947), in an 
article on “The Huxley Brothers,” de- 
scribed Julian Huxley as “an atheist” 
and a “materialist, denying the need for 
religion or God.” Commenting on the 
article in a letter published in the April 
14 issue of Life, Dr. Charles Francis 
Potter, founder of the First Humanist 
Society of New York, accuses the writer 
of a non sequitur. Dr. Potter agrees 
that Julian Huxley does deny the need 
for God, but states that the assertion 
that Dr. Huxley therefore denies the 
need for religion is evidently based on 
the false assumption that one must be- 
lieve in God to have a religion. This, 
Dr. Potter points out, is false, for any 
student of comparative religion knows 
that there have been and are many 
nontheistic religions. 

To prove that Julian Huxley is not 
opposed to religion, Dr. Potter quotes 
from Huxley’s Man Stands Alone, 
wherein Dr. Huxley affirms that “re- 
ligion, to continue as an element of first- 
rate importance in the life of the com- 
munity, must drop the idea of God. 

. .” This is a most significant state- 
ment from a scientist who is currently 
Director General of United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO). 

It is interesting to note that in his out- 
line of UNESCO, Its Purpose and Phi- 
losophy, Dr. Huxley sketches the vari- 
ous projects which he thinks UNESCO 
should undertake; but in no instance is 
there any specific project which would 
foster the interests of any organized re- 
ligion. And yet we think it could be 
said that many of the undertakings Dr. 
Huxley recommends for UNESCO are 
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in line with what John Dewey in his 
little book on The Common Faith calls 
the “religious spirit.” Doubtless it is 
for this reason that Dr. Potter describes 
Dr. Huxley as a “religious humanist”; 
however, it must not be overlooked that 
Dr. Huxley prefers to call himself a 
“scientific humanist.” 


FREEDOM From DOGMA 


If religion is conceived in this broad 
manner as passionate devotion to some- 
thing in the universe which arouses in 
man the sense of awe and reverence, but 
at the same time is freed from the creeds 
and dogmas of the churches, then the 
so-called conflicts between science and 
religion are in reality only conflicts be- 
tween narrow church doctrines (the- 
ologies) and the accepted truths of sci- 
ence in any given period. 

That such a conception of religion is 
a legitimate one, we have already sought 
to establish. That it is the only concep- 
tion of religion which is tolerable, is 
what we propose next to demonstrate. 
Only by returning religion—even or- 
ganized religion—to this broad, pliable, 
and viable form is it possible to fore- 
see in an increasingly scientific world 
any hope or future for religion. 

If religion cannot free itself from 
these man-made and historically dated 
theological conceptions (creeds), then 
religion deserves to disappear. If re- 
ligion finds itself unable to approach 
the pantheism of the Stoics, Spinoza, 
and Emerson, then the last chapter of 
the history of the warfare between the 
orthodoxy of organized religion and 
the teachings of science has not been 
written, and to such books as J. W. 
Draper’s History of the Conflict Be- 
tween Religion and Science and A. D. 
White’s History of the Warfare of Sci- 
ence With Theology in Christendom 
other volumes will have to be added to 
complete the unfinished story. 
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To show that these reflections on in- 
stitutionalized religion are not inappro- 
priate, consider the dangers inherent in 
organized religion. 


TENDENCIES OF ORGANIZED RELIGION 


An objective study of the problem of 
religion in our world may properly 
begin with the observation of a curious 
fact: all the great monotheistic religions 
of the werld predicate the existence of 
one supreme, all-inclusive, omnipotent 

‘god which is called by many names, 
Brahma, Allah, Jehovah, First Cause, 
Prime Mover, and many more. Even 
the primitive mind seems at times to 
have grasped the hypothesis that an 
integrated universe must be the work of 
one cosmic being. 

Yet never in the history of any of 
these faiths have the official priesthoods 
been able to find any common grounds 
for worship or to agree upon a statement 
focused on the one God. The one, 
cosmic, omnipotent God apparently has 
never been able to impress the collective 
human mind with the same conception 
of his nature. It is the record of his- 
tory that the imprint of the Creator of 
the cosmos has varied widely from age 
to age, from race to race, from religion 
to religion, and that climate, economic 
conditions, and geography have con- 
tributed to the concept of God devel- 
oped by even the most earnest and pious 
of men. The scientific investigator, ob- 
serving this piece of evidence, asks why, 
if God as a personality deals directly 
with men, revealing himself to and 
speaking the language of man, he has 
not been able to reveal a more uniform 
and integrated history of himself to his 
“images.” 


God as the image of man 


To the objective investigator it be- 
comes evident that, rather than proving 
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that man is made in the image of God, 
the history of religion proves that God 
is made in the image of man. The 
study of the evolution of the idea of 
God is a legitimate and reverent task to 
be laid upon the honest investigator, for 
the evolution of God in human con- 
sciousness parallels step by step, line 
upon line, precept upon precept, the 
evolution of man. For God, as con- 
ceived by man, can never be more than 
the essence of the highest concepts 
achieved by man, the idealized image 
of his own hopes and aspirations. Yet 
none of the religions has yet recognized 
that the well-informed, sensitive, search- 
ing mind of man is the best indication 
of man’s spirituality. Man’s conception 
of the Ultimate Reality is a symbol of 
the point in evolution achieved by man, 
a token of his vision and expanding con- 
sciousness. 

The most important thing, perhaps, 
to the scientific investigator about this 
Ultimate Reality, this uncreated Cause 


which man is so constantly trying to 


visualize and symbolize, is its cosmic 
magnetism in drawing and holding to it 
the finest and the highest faculty that 
men possess throughout the ages and 
among all races of men. The incalcul- 
able significance of “God” is not to be 
found in the forms created to communi- 
cate the idea of God, but in the infer- 
ence that there exists a power so uni- 
versal, so potent, so all-absorbing that 
the pursuit of disciplines leading to an 
experience of that power has developed 
an element in human life which has be- 
come one of the dominating principles 
of all societies. We may say that our 
forms of government, our forms of edu- 
cation, and our forms of religion consti- 
tute the great triumvirate of contempo- 
rary society. Some of the most power- 
ful institutions on the face of the earth 
are religious institutions. Even the 
great Russian experiment, which at- 
tempted to suppress religion as a social 
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institution, has now given way before 
customs and impulses which cannot be 
uprooted from a humanity in whom the 
instinct to survive, the instinct to re- 
produce, and the instinct to worship the 
unknown source of all life are of equal 
strength and validity. 

The instinct to survive and the in- 
stinct to reproduce we share with the 
world of animate nature. The instinct 
to worship the supposed source of all 
life has given rise to much that has 
made us human. Worship and curiosity, 
faith and adventure, belief and experi- 
ment—these have given us everything 
we have of the arts, sciences, religions, 
philosophies, and governments. Even 
the agnostic must recognize that every 
piece of creative work begins as an act 
of faith. Deeply embedded in man is 
the conviction that his most tenuous in- 
sights can somehow, in some way, be 
given forms by which they can be com- 
municated, even though the communi- 
cation be inadequate, incomplete, and 
unsatisfying. The evolutionary urge in 
man convinces him that his role is for- 
ever that of trying to manifest the un- 
manifest, to make known the unknown, 
to create the uncreated. 


The symbol confined 


Man, the creator of the symbols of 
God, should know beyond all doubt 
that the image he creates, the idea he 
embodies, is partial, temporary, tran- 
sitional. It is those persons who substi- 
tute the symbol for reality—-who do not 
possess the disciplined powers of in- 
sight—who are content to spend their 
instinct for worship in the passive ac- 
ceptance of the reports of others, who 
evade the responsibility for direct ex- 
perience. They deify the symbol, 
fence it in with separative ritual and 
legend, and are incapable of recogniz- 
ing the parallel symbols produced by 
others, in other lands or in other ages. 
It is the uncreative who deny the ex- 
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istence of a state of being still to be re- 
vealed, of cosmic levels still to be at- 
tained by unremitting evolutionary ad- 
vance. It is the uncreative, the passive, 
who in their littleness attempt to de- 
limit their God, to confine the images 
of ultimate reality within the grasp of 
their own weakness. 

It is the uncreative who insist upon 
rigid theologies’and lifeless orthodoxies; 
it is they who believe that the fountain 
of inspiration has dried up, and who 
cling fanatically to the relics of past 
spiritual vitality because of their own 
impotence to continue the creative pur- 
suit of understanding. Religion, if it is 
to be faithful to its own best possibili- 
ties, must be an eternal search for truth, 
as selfless, as devoted, as disciplined as 
the research of the physicist, the mathe- 
matician, the biologist, or any other 
worker in the creative fields. 


A static theology 


A static theology in a dynamic world 
is a booby trap for the helpless. For 
when theology becomes a fossil of what 
once embodied the life of a spiritual 
movement, it seeks to impede those 
whose creative insights might challenge 
the authority of the theology. The in- 
terest of the orthodox religious institu- 
tion is in a fixed and unalterable way of 
procedure. To admit a theology to be a 
moving, growing, organic body of knowl- 
edge would be to unsettle the institu- 
tion that has grown up around the the- 
ology. A creative evolutionary develop- 
ment would be a disruptive influence in 
the history of a static religious organi- 
zation. So theology resists change, re- 
sists the activities of the creative mind, 
in a word, denies the existence of a 
dynamic God working in nature—and 
preaches the existence of an “absentee 
landlord” of the universe who long ago 
ceased to reveal himself in the processes 
of evolution. 
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This is the concept of God nourished 
by many of the theologians in the great 
organized religions of the world. It has 
always been the story of religion. It is 
for this reason that the coming of a new 
Teacher, the incarnation of a new Word 
in human history, has always had to 
face the persecution of the community 
out of which the Teacher and the Word 
emerge. Where is the history of a re- 
ligion that has welcomed the revolu- 
tionary ingights of one of its followers? 
Where is the religious institution that 
will willingly recondition itself in the 
light of the teachings of the illuminati? 

The only dynamic mysticism that can 
be found today is a scientific mysticism, 
the insight and enlightenment of men 
and women working not in temples but 
in research laboratories and in studios 
and libraries. The development of those 
arts, sciences, and letters which are 
pouring out enlightened concepts upon 


the world of men is due to the plasticity - 


of the disciplines in which the research 
is done. If physics had a dogmatic 
creed, Einstein would have been driven 
underground by the dogmatists, and the 
men and women who created the back- 
ground for the formulas of atomic en- 
ergy would have been persecuted and 
discredited. 

To relieve this discussion of its ab- 
stractness, we shall refer to several in- 
stances of the tendency of organized re- 
ligion to encase itself in an armor im- 
pervious to change. 


EXAMPLES OF THE CONFLICT 


The case of Galileo is a notable ex- 
ample of the so-called conflict of science 
and religion. In vain did Galileo try to 
show that the old Ptolemaic, earth-cen- 
tered system of astronomy was inade- 
quate and should be replaced by the 
Copernican, heliocentric cosmology, for 
in solemn congregation assembled the 
theologians declared, 
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` The doctrine that the earth is neither the 
center of the universe nor immovable, but 
moves evenly with daily rotation, is absurd, 
and both philosophically and theologically 
false, and at least an error of faith. 


As is well known, Galileo recanted 
and renounced his heresy; but Giordano 
Bruno, who refused to renounce the 
Copernican cosmology, was burned at 
the stake in Rome in 1600 for his heresy. 
As late as 1819 the books of Galileo, 
Copernicus, and Kepler were still on 
the index of forbidden books; and it 
was not until 1822 that a decree was 
issued permitting the teaching of the 
motion of the earth about the sun. 

This example is from the annals” of 
the Roman Catholic Church. But the 
views of Martin Luther, and of the Prot- 
estant Reformation in so far as Luther 
guided it, did not differ from those of 
Catholicism on this point. Luther was 
no more sympathetic to the newly de- 
veloping sciences than the medieval 
Aristotelianism ‘of the Scholastic the- 
ologians. 

And in the orthodox Jewish tradition 
there was no greater freedom for criti- 
cism or reform. The case of Spinoza 
may be cited here. The formula used 
by the heads of the Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil for the excommunication of Spinoza 
contains the following lines: 


With the judgment of the angels and the 
sentence of the saints, we anathematize, 
execrate, curse and cast out Baruch de 
Espinoza, the whole of the sacred com- 
munity assenting, in presence of the sacred 
books with the 613 precepts written therein, 
pronouncing against him the malediction 
wherewith Elisha cursed the children, and 
all the maledictions written in the Book of 
the Law. Let him be accursed by day, and 
accursed by night; let him be accursed in 
his rising up; accursed in going out and 
accursed in coming in. May the Lord 
never more pardon or acknowledge him; 
may the wrath and displeasure of the Lord 
burn henceforth against this man, and blot 
out his name from under the sky... . 
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This anathema (quoted only in part) 
might be excused on the ground that 
the leaders of the synagogue felt they 
owed a debt of gratitude to their hosts 
in Holland for the welcome extended the 
Jews, so recently exiled from Spain, and 
accordingly they were forced to con- 
demn a man whose views struck at the 
Christian doctrine as forcefully as they 
struck at Judaism. 


ORGANIZED RELIGION AND EVOLUTION 


The next great example of the con- 
flict between science and religion was 
provided by the reaction of the churches 
to Darwin’s theory of evolution. The 
reverberations of this conflict have not 
completely died down; indeed, the prob- 
lem of the implications of evolution for 
science, religion, and philosophy has 
not yet been solved. And when this 
idea of evolution is carried into the 
field of religion itself, the battle that 
subsided after the Tennessee trial flares 
up again in even more violent form. 

The idea of a continuously evolving 
body of religious insight shocks the 
orthodox mind. Organized religion has 
never seriously attempted to integrate 
the idea of evolution—biological evolu- 
tion, mental evolution, and social evolu- 
tion—into the core of its thinking. It 
has pinned the theory of evolution in- 
securely onto its garment of theology; 
but it has seldom examined what might 
be inferred from the evolution of re- 
ligion. 

This well-established idea that re- 
ligion should be static—in a dynamic 
universe—explains why we have so 
much churchianity and so little Christi- 
anity, so much administration and so 
little inspiration. The great church 
campaigns today are campaigns to raise 
money—to bring people “back to the 
church.” If the churches had vision, 
in either a mystical or a scientific sense, 
the people would go “forward” to the 
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churches, not back to them. But the 
churches today are as lacking in mysti- 
cal experience as they are in scientific 
knowledge. 

What is the solution to the problems 
of institutionalized religion? What can 
be done to reform the churches from 
within? How can organized religions 
be made to realize that the nature of a 
dynamic and evolutionary universe can- 
not be taught in the symbols of a pre- 
evolutionary mode of thinking? 

Anyone attempting to indicate to the 
churches what organized religion can do 
to revitalize itself is undertaking a 
rather thankless task. And yet one 
must speak the truth as one sees it. 
Moreover, there is always the hope of 
encouraging those religious organizations 
which have enough plasticity to adjust 
themselves to new ideas. It may even 
be possible to create new religious insti- 
tutions (for example, humanist churches 
and ethical culture societies) which will 
take their nourishment directly from 
the progressing scientific revelations that 
pour out in an endless stream. 

Let us develop this thought. 


RELIGIOUS HUMANISM 


The scientist who regards these prob- 
lems as unimportant, or who in an age 
of science refers the problems of religion 
to the churches, is shirking his full duty. 
The whole difficulty of our society boils 
down to the lack of certain moral quali- 
ties in modern man that renders him in- 
capable of closing the gap between his 
knowledge and ideals and his existing 
institutions and organizations. We dem- 
onstrate infidelity to truth and lack of 
courage, stemming from the failure of 
our education and our religion and our 
arts to create values which are worth 
sacrificing to attain. 

A futile religion contributes to the ` 
frustration of society, for it stifles moral 
creativity. We are teetering at the edge 
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of an abyss, and we realize hazily that 
the status quo cannot long be main- 
tained. - Unless we align our ideals and 
our social institutions, Tagore’s vision 
in Manassi will move on to its dismal 
climax. The one great hope for avoid- 
ing catastrophe is to.proliferate £ dy- 
namic, creative democracy. This im- 
plies the development of a nonsuper- 
naturalistic religion, which may well be 
called the “Religion of the Scientist in 
the Atomic Age.” The postulates of this 
new approach may: be stated as follows. 


POSTULATES OF A SCIENTIFIC- 
RELIGIOUS HUMANISM 


1. There is a universal guiding field 
of influence, closer in nature to the 
cosmic fire (intelligent energy) of the 
Stoics than to the Creator in the ortho- 
dox interpretation of Genesis, which 
gives coherent form to the evolving re- 
alities in space and time. 

2. Human consciousness, in its aware- 
ness, its time-spanning properties, and 
its purposiveness, is an expression or 
epitome of this cosmic energy (or form- 
producing field). 

3. The only knowledge man has is hu- 
man knowledge, and no ultimate truth 
can come into his range of understand- 
ing greater than the capacity of the hu- 
man mind to recognize and utilize in a 
given age. There are no revealed re- 
ligions containing final and absolute 
truth. 

4. The evolution of science, religion, 
and philosophy is the expression of 
man’s efforts to apprehend this larger 
cosmic field of influence. Therefore the 
only “true” religion is the one that en- 
courages this continual creativity of man 
in his search through science, the arts, 
philosophy, and religion for means of 
expressing his highest insights into the 
meaning of the evolution of life on 
earth and the development of mind in 
society. š 
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Such a religion would be free from 
the most important single criticism we 
have aimed at the institutionalized re- 
ligions of the world, Occidental and 
Oriental—that they no longer have any 
place within their scheme of things for 
the mystic and his faculties of: direct 
experience. Paradoxically, every re- 
ligion claims to have been founded upon 
mystical insights; yet today each re- 
ligion denies the validity of such in- 
sights in modern man. The precarious- 
ness of the churches in the United States 
comes from this now irreconcilable du- 
ality of attitudes: the effort of the or- 
ganized religions to maintain their au- 
thority, which arose primarily because 
of the direct cognition of some Teacher, 
while at the same time encasing them- 
selves in an armored mechanism bor- 
rowed from earlier scientific attitudes 
which denied the spiritual nature of man 
and the possibility of any insights into 
a subjective world of authentic values. 

Theologians therefore are hopelessly 
trying to maintain an outer appearance 
of competence while struggling to bal- © 
ance the influences of an antique mysti- 
cism and an outmoded mechanism. The 
fabulous mysticism which is legendary 
within a religion must give way to the 
concept of a trained and scientific mys- 
ticism which has created our contempo- 
rary scientific world picture, a picture 
which has brought physics and meta- 
physics to a more than nodding ac- 
quaintance. Creative thinkers must no 
longer be crippled by the very institu- 
tions to which they have given their 
loyalty. 

The religious spirit in man must be 
rescued from the vast cathedral tombs 
in which it is interred. Someone has 
said that Christ is entombed in the 
churches and must “rise” from them 
and seek recognition elsewhere. Cer- 
tainly the Buddha has been entombed 
‘in modern Buddhism, Confucius in Con- 
fucianism, and Lao-tzu in Taoism. One 
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cannot easily imagine Christ entering 
into the life of the many institutions 
which exist in his name, without shat- 
tering their forms and convulsing their 
priesthoods with fear and angry resent- 
ment. The farther theology moves from 


the simplicity and insight of the crea- ` 


tive mystic, the more rigid and mate- 
rialistic the church becomes. If there is 
any one element which should distin- 
guish a religious body, it is the element 
of creativity. Yet creativity today is 
nourished and cultivated not within re- 
. ligions as they now exist, but in the arts 
and the sciences. 


Tue DIVINITY In Man 


In the long course of social evolution 
man has sanctified many things as the 
source of ultimate power, the object of 
veneration and worship; but he has, not 

touched upon man’s essential divinity. 
Never have we identified the creative 
force, the divinity in man. Yet if there 
is one thing the Christian mystery 
sought to teach, it was the divinity 
within man, unrecognized, undeveloped, 
unheeded. By this creative quality of 
his mental life man can transcend his 
biological nature and then—consciously, 
voluntarily, morally—he can redirect 
the course of nature in conformity with 
selected ends of his own choosing. 

In the past man has created many 
gods, all of them regional, racial, or class 
conceived. So we have had black gods 
and white gods, brown gods and yellow 
gods, because human imagination was 
incapable of overleaping its traditions 
and its ethnocentric limitations. Yet 
back of his groping intellect was some- 
times an urge toward the idea of an as 
yet unknown god, and ultimately men 
have come to conceive of a god great 
enough to cover all mankind. The 
trouble has been that men have pro- 
jected this universal god into the ex- 
ternal world and have failed to see that 
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it is the godlike in man which leads him 
to externalize and objectify his own 
inner aspirations and conceptions. For 
the god idealized by man is the object 
of his own creation. And this man-con- 
ceived being can never be greater than 
the creative power of man to imagine. 

Historical religions have deified the 
symbals of the gods they have imagined. 
Idolatry is the worship of these socially 
stabilized symbols. We here propose to 
deify the creative process inenan which 
enables him to give form to these images 
which he projects into the outer world. 
There is (we postulate) an objective 
form-producing field of influence which 
corresponds to man’s conception of an 
extrahuman god—but, until this cosmic 
guiding field reaches up into human con- 
sciousness to appear as an integrated 
human personality, this is a nonmoral 
force. Humanism, religious and scien- 
tific, is iconoclastic in breaking the 
images (social symbols) of the tradi- 
tional gods and setting up processes in 
their places. Such a humanism would 
abolish the distinction between the 
sacred and the secular, not by killing 
the sense of reverence, but by taking 
the sacred out of the hands of authori- 
tarian religions. 

For scientific humanism, “divinity” is 
not a “thing”—it is an aspiration toward 
wholeness. The “god” in humanity is 
simply this upward striving effort of 
man to become something more than 
what man now is. Man’s endless ca- 
pacity for self-evolution is not only the 
most interesting characteristic of the 
human being, but it is the most arrest- 
ing fact in the universe. A world or- 
ganized around the concept of man-at- 
his-best as the being of supreme value 
in the universe and man-at-his-worst as 
the most ignoble thing in nature would 
be a significant social experiment. 

Today man’s conception of man is 
undergoing a major change. Out of the 
flux of ideas, the new and archetypal 
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concept of man will emerge to shape the their old theologies and adjust them- 
coming culture, which must continue to selves to this new trend in human evolu- 
provide for man’s self-evolutionary:de- tion, they may yet make a contribution 
velopment toward new freedoms. If'the to the forward movement toward a 
organized religions are able to forget world civilization. 
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Religion and Science in Accord 


By G. BROMLEY OxNAM 


HE contemporary relationship be- 

tween science and religion is char- 
acterized by (1) an end of the so-called 
war between them; (2) a clearer under- 
standing of their respective fields and a 
growing recognition of their interde- 
pendence; (3) the fear that man may 
destroy himself by the misuse of the 
power science has discovered, and the 
hope that man may save himself by 
bringing that power under the control 
of moral law; (4) a sincere desire 
among leaders in both science and re- 
ligion to discover the means whereby 
the ethical ideals of religion may be 
translated into the realities of world 
law and order, economic justice, and 
racial brotherhood; and (5) the yearn- 
ing of the individual for the security 
that science can make possible by pro- 
viding the necessities for physica] well- 
being, and the peace that religion can 
make available to the life of the spirit. 


CHRISTIANITY: Totat WorLD VIEW 


Except for a few smoldering fires, an 
occasional column of smoke when the 
wind blows, and the verbal battles of 
the aged who with the exaggeration of 
veterans recount the battles of yester- 
day, it is fair to say that “the tumult 
and the shouting” are dead, the bishops 
and the kings have departed, and the 
nineteenth-century “war” between sci- 
ence and theology is ended. Dr. Arthur 
H. Compton, writing in The Scientific 
Monthly of December 1946, declares: 


Those whose thinking is disciplined by 
science, like all others, need a basis for the 
good life, for aspiration, for courage to do 
great deeds. They need a faith to live by. 
The hope of the world lies in those who 
have such faith and who use the methods 
of science to make their visions become 
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real. Such visioris and hope and faith are 
not a part of science. Physics, chemistry, 
and biology are not concerned with them. 
They are known by an individual only 
as he himself experiences them. Though 
stimulated by the outside world, they are 
not. of it. They are beyond the nature 
that science knows. Of such is the true 
“supernatural” that gives meaning to life. 
This “supernatural” is as regl as the natu- 
ral world of science and is consistent with 
the most rigorous application of the scien- 
tific method. . . . Science is growing. Yet 
a world that has science needs as never be- 
fore the inspiration that religion has to 
offer. . . . Beyond the nature taught by 
science is the spirit that gives meaning to 
life. : 


In “The Interseminary Series,” vol- 
umes prepared for careful study by 
candidates for the ministry and writ- 
ten by thirty-two outstanding leaders of 
American church life representing ten 
of the major churches, Dr. Luman J. 
Shafer said, 


. .. a larger problem of reorientation . . 

must be faced if the Church is to meet the 
temper of our day on anything but a super- 
ficial basis. The creeds cannot be rewrit- 
ten in terms of mere translation into mod- 
em speech. The pragmatic, secularistic 
temper of present-day society cannot be 
really met until the theological viewpoint 
and the scientific viewpoint are fused into 
one intellectually consistent whole. This 
cannot be done by making theology the 
end product of science, and certainly not 
by confining theology to one realm and sci- 
ence to another. . . . The limitation of sci- 
ence to the discovery of values which are 
subject to measurement and controlled test 
is better recognized today. There is also 
increasing recognition of the converse fact, 
that there are areas of value which cannot 
be discovered by the scientific method. It 
is more apparent now that the whole disci- 
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pline of science is based on presuppositions 
which are not subject to scientific demon- 
stration. . . . What is needed is the frank 
recognition that Christianity is and must 
be a total world view and the challenge is 
not one of reconciliation of two independ- 
ent disciplines but a reconstruction of 
Christian interpretation so as to include 
all of truth.t . $ 


It would be difficult to tell from these 
quotations whether a sgientist ot a 
theologian is speaking. Dr. Compton 
is both a great scientist and a devout 
religious leader. Dr. Shafer is a dis- 
. tinguished and thoughtful leader in re- 
ligion and also a man acquainted with 
science. These men are typical of the 
search for truth that characterizes both 
religion and science. The late Lecomte 


du Noüy in his brilliant and convincing. 


Human Destiny ? is another outstanding 
witness to the end of. the “war”; and 
Robert A. Millikan’s estimate of du 
Noiiy’s book is additional testimony: 
“A book of such fundamental grasp 
and insight as cannot be expected to 
appear more than once or twice in a 
century.” 


POWER AND PERIL 


The fact that the “war” is over is 
best demonstrated by noting two highly 
important reports.expressive of the most 
significant religious thinking of the 
United States and Britain. Both deal 
with the atomic bomb. The American 
report was entitled Atomic Warfare and 
the Christian Faith and was prepared 
by a special commission appointed by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. The British report 


1Luman J. Shafer, “Necessary Reorienta- 
tions in Thought and Life” (pp, 173-72), in 
The Gospel, the Church and the World (Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette, Ed.), “Interseminary 
Series,” Vol. 3, New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1946. 

2 Lecomte du Noiiy, Pierre, Human Destiny, 
Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947. 
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“was called The Era of Atomic Power 


and was similarly prepared by a com- 
mission appointed by the British Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

In neither of these reports is there - 
condemnation of scientist or scientific 
method. Moral judgment concerning 
the use of the bomb is expressed. The 
bomb is not thought of as the fruit of 
materialism, nor is the issue one of a 
“holiday” in scientific discovery; it is 
rather the creation of “the new man 
in Christ Jesus” who can use power 
as a trustee for the enrichment of per- 
sonality. The theologian is not con- 
demning the mind, he is calling for 
the changed heart. And interestingly 
enough, the scientist announces that he 
is afraid, and seeks also the character 
essential to the control of man’s dis- 
coveries. 

A brief survey of these reports, which 
are reflective of contemporary judg- 
ment, will make it abundantly clear 
that the nineteenth-century conflict is 
over and that twentieth-century co-op- 
eration is a reality. The American re- 
port begins: 


The atomic bomb gives new and fearful 
meaning to the age-old plight of man. His 
proudest powers have always been his most _ 
dangerous sources of peril. ... The re- 
lease of atomic energy brings new re- 
sources and a new kind of threat to civi- 
lized living. . . . It is a fundamental Chris- 
tian conviction that amid all the perils of 
earthly life, the Lordship of God will pre- 
vail and His purpose of judgment and 
mercy will not be frustrated. Moreover, 
it has always been in moments of supreme 
despair, when men have turned to God in 
an agony of trust, that spiritual redemp- 
tive power has been released which has 
changed the shadow of night into a morn- 
ing of new hope. 


The report concludes: 


The release and utilization of atomic en- 
ergy has given a quite fresh view of the 
scope of the effects that may result from 
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his [man’s] freedom. For on the one 
hand it would appear that by suitable di- 
recting of this new resource, man may be 
_ able’ to prolong the: period during which 
the earth will sustain human life. If this 
be so, if man can actually extend earthly 
history beyond its natural term, then he 
can, in principle, transcend natural limits 
more fundamental and significant than any 
physical barrier he has hitherto sur- 
mounted. On the other hand, it seems at 
least as likely that by misdirection of 
atomic energy, man can bring earthly his- 
tory to a premature close. His freedom, 
then, is more decisive and dangerous than 
we had suspected. In making man a little 
lower than the angels, God seemingly has 
laid on him a weight of responsibility that 
has not only personal but cosmic import. 


The point here is that religious think- 
ers see the issue not as independence 
and conflict but as interdependence and 
co-operation. 

The British study, referring to “a 
continuing process, which is changing 
fundamentally the external conditions 
of man’s existence,” says: “The new 
factor is the speed at which discoveries 
and inventions follow on one another. 
A technique of invention has been 
found.” The study goes on to consider 
proper methods of control and the 
emergent dangers to society: 


Before men have learned to control 
wisely for human good the powers which 
they already possess, they have had given 
into their hands, for good of evil, powers 
of infinitely wider range. ... Many to- 
day are living with an unresolved and often 
unrecognized anxiety in their minds. . . 


The finest work of many of the most un-, 


selfish people was directed towards the fu-. 
ture, the improvement in the living condi- 
tions or in the mental equipment of the 
generations to come. Men have been pre- 
pared to leave the fruits of their work to 
be gathered in large part by their descend- 
ants and have experienced a true sense of 
fulfillment in this hope. But men have 
only been ready so to endeavor because 
they have felt that their work will be al- 
lowed to endure. 
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impermanence as something inevitable” 
means that men would live only for the 
present, and that progress would end. 
The almost unconscious coming to- 
gether of scientist and religionist is 
found in the statement: “There can be 
ng real restoration of confidence until 
we have exposed our minds to ‘the re- 
ality of the danger and overcome our 
fear of it.” This is the approach of the 
scientist. With equal realism, it is ar- 
gued: “There are no Christian grounds 
for supposing that God will take back 
the freedom bestowed on man or will 
certainly intervene to prevent its abuse.” 


The unpurchasable man 


Rejecting “the passion for efficiency” 
that rides “roughshod over the claims of 
persons” and is seen in attempts to 
master social problems by totalitarian 
systems; rejecting, too, the way of with- 
drawal from life to the quiet of con- 
templative living—the British church- 
men come out for responsible citizen- 
ship: 


The problem that confronts us... is 
whether a scientific society can continue to 
exist . . . the answer cannot be given by 
the Churches alone, or by scientists alone. 
To the solution of the problem all forms 
of human wisdom—theological, philosophi- 
cal, historical, sociological, scientific, eco- 
nomic, political, artistic—mist contribute. 


And finally: “We need a clearer pat- 
tern of the vocation of the character- 
istically Christian scientist, for whom 
his devotion to his specific calling is re- 
defined and illuminated by his Chris- 
tian faith.” The social conscience of 
the scientists who have struggled to pre- 
serve the integrity of science and to 
save Civilization from misusing its dis- 
coveries is commended: “The Churches 
must acknowledge with gratitude the 
powerful support brought by the scien- 
tific community to the defense of hu- 
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man values’ which Christians are equally 
concerned to vindicate.” 

Leaders in science and religion are 
increasingly united in validating Profes- 
sor William E. Hocking’s penetrating 
observation that it is only religion 
which “can create the unpurchasable 
man. And it is only the man unpur- 
chasable by society that can create the 
sound society. And the society of un- 
purchasable men, with a* moral añchor 
outside their own national life, is the 
only society that can beget world 
unity.” 

These extended quotations, dealing 
with the most critical religious and 
scientific issue of our day, demonstrate 
the fact that science and religion move 
together in a greater warfare. Both 
scientist and theologian face the same 
question, What of the future of civili- 
zation? 


UNDERSTANDING AND PROGRESS 


The changed attitude toward the 
scientific method and the aims of sci- 
ence flows naturally from the educa- 
tional experience of the people and from 
the impact of science upon daily living. 
There are in the United States between 
seven and eight hundred colleges and 
universities related to the churches. 
In these institutions, just as in the state 
institutions, the student studies science. 
Biology and chemistry, physics and 
astronomy, are taught by scientists, and 
all become acquainted with the scien- 
tific method and conditioned to the 
scientific outlook. From newspaper, 
radio, and motion picture, youth is sub- 
jected to the impact of science upon 
life. Millions of soldiers know that re- 
search lies back of radar, the “sulfas,” 
the use of blood plasma. Thus genera- 
tions have been reared in which confi- 
dence in research and assurance that 
answer can be found to cancer, to the 
problems of flying faster than the speed 
of sound, and to the splitting of the 
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atom, have become a part of our com- 
mon culture. 

But these: same youth, particularly 
those who faced the stern realities of 
war, who lived in the presence of 
death, have also learned that there are 
problems of the soul, and of the destiny 
of man. There is little patience with 
the carry-over heard in some pulpits 
where preachers denounce science and 
demonstrate in their discourse that they 
are untrained in science; and there is 
irritation too with the glib materialist 
who recites the diatribes of yesterday 
and proves that he is unread in philoso- 
phy and in theology. Men like Le- 
comte du Noiiy are heard with respect; 
his scientific preparation and achieve- 
ments, together with his long study of 
philosophy, give weight to his declara- 
tion: 

The negation of free will, the negation 
of moral responsibility, the individual con- 
sidered as a physicochemical unit, as a 
particle of living matter, hardly different 
from the other animals, inevitably brings 
about the death of moral’ man, the sup- 
pression of all spirituality, of all hope, the 
frightful and discouraging feeling of total 
uselessness. Now, what characterizes man, 
as Man, is precisely the presence in him of 
abstract ideas, of moral ideas, of spiritual 
ideas, and it is only of these that he can 
be proud.’ 


A study of the curricular material 
used in the church schools of the Prot- 
estant churches, the reverent but scien- 
tific outlook of the lesson writers asso- 
ciated with the International Council of 


` Religious Education, and the outlook 


acquired as a result of the teaching of 
theological schools, will make it abun- 
dantly clear that the methods and ob- 
jectives of science and of theology are 
today reasonably well understood, and 
that a sense of interdependence is de- 
veloping. President James B. Conant of 


3 Lecomte du Noiiy, o. cit., p. xviii of In- 
troduction. 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE IN ACCORD 


Harvard University in his lectures en- 
titled On Understanding Science asks: 


Is it not because we have failed to as- 
similate science into our western culture 
that so many feel spiritually lost in the 
modern world? So it seems to me. Once 
an object has been assimilated, it is no 
longer alien; once an idea has been ab- 
sorbed and incorporated into an integrated 
complex of ideas, the erstwhile foreign in- 
truder becomes an element of strength. 
And in this process of assimilation, labels 
may well disappear. When what we now 
roughly designate as science has been fully 
assimilated into our cultural stream, we 
shall perhaps no longer use the word as 
we do today.* 


Dr. Conant properly concludes that 
understanding of science is not suffi- 
ciently widespread, and insists: 


Because of the fact that the applications 
of science play so important a part in our 
daily lives, matters of public policy are 
profoundly influenced by high technical 
scientific considerations. 
standing of science by those in positions of 
authority and responsibility as well as by 
those who share opinion is therefore of im- 
portance for the national welfare.’ 


We are approaching that day. Even 
the fundamentalist pulpit is almost 
freed of discussions of “evolution,” and 
we are no longer told that science “bows 
God out of his universe.” Such pulpits 
are now given more to blessing a reac- 
tionary social outlook, or to predicting 
a catastrophic end of things. And it is 
also true that there is less entry by un- 
trained scientists into the field of phi- 
losophy and theology. The zoologist is 
less apt to lecture on values, or to dis- 
miss the truth discovered in areas not 
subject to scientific method. Clearer 
understanding of the fields of science 
and of religion has come about, and 


4James B. Conant, On Understanding Sci- 
ence (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1947), p. 2. 

5 Ibid., p. 4. 
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with it mutual respect, co-operation, 
and progress. 


THE Reins or Morar Law 


It would be difficult to determine 
whether the voice of the scientist or of 
the theologian is the louder in summon- 
ing mankind to control power by sub- 
jecting that power to moral law. Al- 
bert Einstein concludes his ‘Atomic 
War or Peace” with these words: 


Those to whom the moral ¢eaching of 
the human race is entrusted surely have a 
great duty and a great opportunity. The 
atomic scientists, I think, have become 
convinced that they cannot arouse the 
American people to the truths of the 
atomic era by logic alone. There must be 
added that deep power of emotion which 
is a basic ingredient of religion. It is to 
be hoped that not only the churches but 
the schools, the colleges, and the leading 
organs of opinion will acquit themselves 
well of their unique responsibility in this 
regard.® 


When Dr. Compton was preparing 
his Terry Lectures for Yale University 
he was “strongly impressed by the way 
in which science can be interpreted to 
give a moral and ethical outlook closely 
parallel with that taught by the highest 
types of religion.” Thus in the lec- 
tures he said: “Instead of removing the 
foundation of morality, science now 
presents new reasons why men should 
discipline their lives, and supplies new 
means whereby they can make their 
world more perfect.” 

_ The disordered world awaits the heal- 
ing touch of science and of religion. 
Faith contributes the assurance. that 
the universe is friendly, that moral law 
is written .into the nature of things, 
that creation moves to a diviner order. 
Science discovers the law. Mankind 
masters nature by obeying her. Faith 
is essential to sanity. Men lose their 
minds when conviriced that life has no 
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meaning, or when frustrated in at- 
tempts to realize goals. Religion offers 
goals. Science discovers means of re- 
alizing them. 

In the first of the Guiding Principles 
laid down by the Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace. of the Fetleral 
Council of the Churches of Christ, it is 
declared: 


e * 


We believe that moral Jaw, no less than 
physical law, undergirds our world. There 
is a moral“order which is fundamental and 
eternal, and which is relevant to the cor- 
porate life of men and the ordering of hu- 
man society. If mankind is to escape 
chaos and recurrent war, social and po- 
litical institutions must be brought into 
conformity with this moral order. 


In a score of penetrating addresses, 
David E. Lilienthal, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, has driven 
home the principle that technology must 
be dedicated to moral purpose, and has 
made it clear that thus the machine 
can produce the things of the spirit and 
man can remain free. 

Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churchmen united in Britain to declare: 
“The present evils in the world are due 
to the failure of nations and of peoples 
to carry out the laws of God”; and 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews 
have published joint statements sum- 
moning men to those great overmaster- 
ing moral ideals which must predomi- 
nate if man is to be free. 

From religious and scientific quarters 
comes a clear lead: ‘Man may destroy 
himself, man may save himself; the 

‘question is—will he subject power to 
moral law? 


Tue Task: IDEALS INTO ACTUALITIES 


The co-operation of science and re- 
ligion is evidenced in the pronounce- 
ments of religious bodies wherein it is 
affirmed that the ethical ideals of re- 
ligion must be translated into the re- 
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alities of the common life. The insist- 
ence is that man must discover the 
concrete means whereby these ideals 
shall come alive in the community. 
This necessitates holding fast to the 
ideal and at the same time turning to 
science to find the means. 

The pronouncements of such great 
ecumenical conferences as the ones held 
at Oxford and Madras: the significant 
study conferences held under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ to consider interna- 
tional, economic, and racial issues; and 
the important pronouncements from Ro- 
man Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
quarters—all reveal an insistent de- 
mand that the religious man must ex- 
press his religion in creating the insti- 
tutions as well as the personal practice 
of justice and of brotherhood. 

When religious men face the task of 
translating ideals into actualities, they 
of course discover that the proposed 
measure is never a full expression of 
the ideal. Some perfectionists will not 
touch anything less than perfect, but 
most men know that we move to the 
absolute by way of the relative. If a 
measure gives evidence of moving man- 
kind nearer to the ideal, it is supported. 
But religious men do not pledge them- 
selves to presently practical measures in 
perpetuity; they judge all measures by 
the absolute ideal. Such judgment ne- 
cessitates continual improvement and 
advance toward the ideal. Support of 
the presently possible is not to follow a 
policy of expediency; on the contrary, 
measures that evidence movement away 
from the ideal are rejected. The King- 
dom of God cannot be built on founda- 
tions of economic injustice, nor can a 
new society be built on immoral foun- 
dations. 


Practical and obtainable good 


The former President of the World 
Council of Churches, the late Arch- 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE IN ACCORD 


bishop of Canterbury William Temple, 
in Christianity in Thought and Practice 
made that point clear: 


It is sometimes said, as a kind of axiom, 
that “what is morally wrong cannot be 
politically right.” This is one of those de- 
ceptive sayings which are true only in a 
sense which makes them irrelevant, and 
relevant only in the sense in which they are 
untrue. In any situation there is only one 
right thing to be done; what that may be 
depends on the factors which constitute 
the situation. If it is a political situation, 
some of these will be political factors. No 
more in politics than in other spheres of 
life is it right to sacrifice the highest at- 
tainable good to the attainment of some 
other good—to sacrifice, for example, jus- 
tice to financial advantage. If that is what 
is meant, the saying is true but irrelevant; 
for it tends to identify “political” with 
“lower” and “moral” with “higher” and so 
sidetracks the inquiry; further it offers no 
criterion by which we may determine what 
goods are actually attainable. On the other 
hand the saying may be relevant if it 
means either of two things which are both 
false; for it may mean that the political 
consideration of what is practicable is to 
be ruled out, and action directed to the 
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highest conceivable good whether it is at- 
tainable or not. This is a false principle 
because its practical result is to effect more 
harm than good; the adherents of such a 
principle are dismissed as visionaries; the 
control of affairs passes into the hands of 
those who have no ideals because the 
idealists have proved unpractical; and far 
less than the highest good is actually at- 


tained.” 
. 


FUSION 


Throughout the earth, there is the 
spiritual yearning for more abundant 
living. Men now believe that the physi- 
cal base for the life of the spirit is at- 
tainable. They hold that science has 
made this possible. They turn in in- 
creasing number to religion for the in- 
sight and the power to realize the spir- 
itual life now about to be freed from the 
limitations of physical hunger, disease, 
and poverty. 

Science and religion are essential to 
man’s salvation. This truth both sci- 
ence and religion have come to realize. 

7 William Temple, Christianity in Thought 
and Practice, London: Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1940. 
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The Churches and the Liberal Tradition 


By Joun HERMAN RANDALL, Jr. 


HE “liberal tradition” and “liberal 
ideas” are phrases which have come 
to cover a multitude of intellectual sins 
and ambiguities, especially when used in 
connection with religion. Polifical and 
social liberalism is very confused today; 
is it “liberal” to support free enterprise, 
or to beea fellow traveler? or, as most 
Americans would hold, to do neither? 
Religious liberalism is equally lacking 
in clarity. This term has in the past 
had a special meaning of its own. And 
just as the historic economic and politi- 
cal liberalism that sprang from the issues 
of another day has in our own time 
crystallized into the vanishing ortho- 
doxies of the Liberty League, so did the 
“liberal religion” that won emancipation 
from the rigors (and the clarity) of 
Calvinism soon harden into the com- 
placent established church that believed 
in “the Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of Man, and the Neighborhood of 
Boston.” 4 
Notoriously, the later “liberal the- 
ology” that had by 1900 won almost 
general acceptance in the city churches 
of denominations still regarded by the 
self-styled “liberal” organizations as be- 
nighted, was frequently compatible with 
a social attitude which stemmed from 
no conceivable liberal tradition. Old 
First, Plymouth Church, or St. Midas’ 
on Fifth Avenue was more often than 
not known both for its “liberal” preach- 
ing and for its Republican gospel of 
wealth. And the first stirrings of the 
“social gospel,” which another semantic 
analysis usually identifies as “religious 
liberalism,” were as strong or even 
stronger in churches like the Episcopal 


1 See H. W. Schneider, A History of Ameri- 
can Philosophy (New York, 1946), Chap. 17, 
“Orthodoxy among the Liberals.” 


or the Methodist, which were rather 
later in liberalizing their theology. 

Today the very natural reaction 
against the liberalisms of our fathers’ 
religion has usually allied itself with 
what are claimed to be modern versions 
of an older liberal tradition. Protestant 
leaders, we are told, have been veer- 
ing in droves “theologically to the right 
and politically to the left.” But even 
here there is no clear agreement as to 
what constitutes liberal religion for our 
streamlined churches of the atomic age. 

Specifically, is Reinhold Niebuhr the 
contemporary heir of the liberal tradi- 
tion among Protestant leaders? Or is 
Henry Nelson Wieman? Niebuhr would 
certainly disclaim the label—he preaches 
“revolutionary religion,” whether it be 
the Christian gospel or not. Wieman 
would probably welcome it, though there 
are equal suspicions of his claim to in- 
herit the Christian tradition. And to 
make matters still clearer and simpler, 
the Catholic Church is officially com- 
mitted to a pluralistic and institu- 
tional social philosophy? which may 
well prove, against the encroachments 
of the unitarian and totalitarian state, 
the strongest bulwark of all those values 
which the liberal tradition has in the 
past held dear. At the same time, the 
actions of that church are vigorously 
proclaimed by spokesmen of another 
“liberal tradition” to be the greatest 
threat to liberal ideas today. 


PROTESTANT ETHICS 


It may well be argued that since there 
is no agreement among Americans today 


2See Papal Encyclicals “Rerum novarum,” 
“Quadragesimo anno”; John A. Ryan, The 
Church and Labor (1920); A Better Eco- 
nomic Order (1935). 
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as to precisely what constitutes liberal- 
ism—just as there is hardly agreement 
among Christians as to what is the 
essence of the Christian gospel—the 
churches are at liberty to claim as lib- 
eral whichever of the streams of secular 
liberalism they may wish to support 
and consecrate. This claim would be 
hard to controvert. But to make it 
would be to point to a fundamental fact 
about Protestantism in general, and 
about American religion in particular, 
which is really the key to the relation 
between organized religion and any lib- 
eral tradition in this country. 


Independent of theology 


The most revolutionary change intro- 
duced by the great Protestant reformers 
into the medieval scheme of salvation 
was. to divorce the pattern of moral 
values from that scheme—to make the 
moral life and its social repercussions 
something human and independent. The 
reformers made salvation a purely re- 
ligious problem, not dependent at all 
upon human conduct. Salvation must 
precede conduct as the indispensable 
condition of the moral life. As the 
reformers put it, salvation comes from 
religious faith, not from moral good 
works. Luther’s mysticism led him to 
make religion nonmoral, a matter of 
inner experience and personal attitude, 
not of conduct. The Christian is al- 
ready saved when he realizes that God 
has forgiven him and reinstated him in 
his favor. Simply because the Christian 
does not have to do anything further to 
win salvation, he is freed to follow the 
God he knows and trusts for God’s sake, 
not in his own self-interest. 

Calvin achieved in a different way 
the same divorce of the moral life from 
the religious problem. Starting from 
God’s decrees, he argued that election 
is foreordained: for every soul the ques- 
tion of salvation is already decided. 
But the elect are predestined to holiness 
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as well as to salvation. They will 
glorify God for his own sake, not for 
theirs. They will seek out and follow 
his Jaws, with no hope of gain. For 
them, Christian liberty is freedom from 
all earthly restraint, especially that of 
ungodly princes and magistrates, to 
practice a perfect conformity with God’s 
Word. 

This divorce of the practical moral 
life from religious salvation is likewise 
the heart of the present-day revival of 
Reformation theology, as iff the Chris- 
tian naturalism of Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
Gifford Lectures. For Mr. Niebuhr, 
salvation is once more a purely reli- 
gious problem. It is indeed a personal 
and psychological problem, of over- 
coming Angst and an uneasy conscience 
(the pathological vacillation between 
despair and false hope which only good 
German Romanticists seem really to 
feel nowadays)—of achieving an in- 
tegrated personality. 

For Mr. Niebuhr, man is finite, in- 
evitably bound to relative truths and 
imperfect achievements which he “ab- 
solutizes,” thus becoming a “sinner.” 
Salvation does not alter this human 
situation one whit. Man remains an 
imperfect sinner with an ideal of pure 
perfection. But he realizes that through 
divine mercy and forgiveness his “sin- 
ful nature” does not matter; he can 
stop worrying about it, for it does not 
really make any difference. With salva- 
tion thus disposed of, in practical action 
Mr. Niebuhr is thus freed to follow a 
mixture of wisdom 'and shortsightedness 
—like any other socially sensitive and 
exceptionally intelligent man. 


Responsive to social experience 
. 


In just this way, by divorcing moral 
ideals and moral experience from the 
religious scheme, by giving them an 
independent foundation, Protestantism 
left the way open for the assimilation 
of any pattern of values that might 


. 
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seem good in the light of men’s actual 
social experience. This explains why it 
has been so; characteristic of Protestant- 
ism to be the Volksreligion of a rapidly 
changing society—to be so responsive to 
the shifting social experience of the 
modern world. . 
Thus the outcome of a scheme of sal- 
vation built on a medieval need was to 
open the way for Protestants to adopt a 
thoroughly “modern” ethic. This meant 
at first the assimilation of a pattern of 
life naturaľto a commercial society: the 
dignity of labor, the simple joy in the 
practice of one’s calling; and under the 
sterner discipline of the Puritans, devo- 
tion to the virtues of thrift and indus- 
try and a sober self-direction, with an 
accompanying this-worldly asceticism 
and “abstinence”—virtues accentuated 
where Calvinism came to express the 
ideals of the rising business class. 
Much has been made recently of Max 
Weber’s discovery that the ethic of 
Puritanism lent itself admirably to the 
aims of a capitalistic and acquisitive so- 
ciety, busily engaged in accumulating 
its resources. But far more signifi- 
cantly, when, with the rise of indus- 
trialism, social experience passed from 
an economy of thrift and scarcity to an 
economy of consumption and potential 
abundance, Protestant ethics was able 
to shift with remarkable facility from 
its initial this-worldly asceticism to an 
ethic of pleasure, enjoyment, and hu- 
manitarianism, and to adopt the fa- 
miliar ideals of the Rotary Club and 
the country club. And with the socially 
sensitive, who have felt the experience 
of very different classes in our society, 
Protestantism seems able with equal 
ease to emerge as a thoroughly collec- 
tivistic scheme of values. Indeed, its 
very responsiveness to the values actu- 
ally experienced in widely different sec- 
tions of society and classes is the chief 
hope that it can rid ‘itself of the agri- 
cultural and commercial individualism 
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which still so largely dominates it in 
America, and come to express the more 
collectivistic values of industrial society. 

The essence of Protestant ethics seems 
to be, indeed, not any particular scheme 
of values—least of all the Puritan ideals 
of the seventeenth century—but rather 
its responsiveness to any deeply felt 
situation. Hence from the beginning it 
has been possible for groups in the 
Protestant churches to support the 
reigning liberalism of the day, whatever 
form it might take, as well as for other 
groups to support the opposition to that 
liberalism. Today Protestant ideals 
vary from the rugged individualism of 
the Liberty League to Christian social- 
ism, and there seems little to prevent 
American Protestants, should they ever 
come to feel deeply the Communistic 
ideal, from combining it with their Prot- 
estant Christianity—as some have al- 
ready done. 


Peril or promise 


The chief moral effect of the Refor- 
mation was thus to give religious con- 
secration to any scheme of secular 
ethics, liberal or otherwise. Protestants 
were freed from bondage to the medie- 
val pattern of values, to embrace any 
scheme that seemed to answer the needs 
of their social experience—rugged indi- 
vidualism, the gospel of Teachers Col- 
lege, the social enthusiasm of a Walter 
Rauschenbusch or a Harry F. Ward, 
the realistic socialism of a Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 

In its pretty complete acceptance of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, Prot- 
estantism has thus tended to become 
largely an emotional force in support 
of the reigning secular social ideals, of- 
fering indeed no opposition to any ideal 
deeply felt, but offering also no inde- 
pendent guidance and wisdom. This 
has been both a peril and a promise: 
the peril of the unloveliest kind of 
worldliness, the most degraded form of 
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“humanism” into which American popu- 
lar religion has sunk, the complacent 
expression of the crudest aspects of 
American life as found in Hollywood 
or Radio City—and at the same time 
the promise of the freedom to develop 
an intelligent faith in the best values 
attainable in a scientific and industrial 
civilization. It is still an open ques- 
tion: Can Protestantism meet the chal- 
lenge, or will its genius for adaptation 
finally desert it? On the answer will 
depend whether the churches can con- 
tinue to offer their usually confused and 
always divided support, as they have in 
the past, to the liberal tradition of to- 
day—or of the future. 

Indeed, this changing responsiveness 
to the pressing moral demands of the 
moment is itself one of the major mean- 


ings that have been given to liberalism. - 


As Ralph Barton Perry puts it, “An 
episcopal, even a papal church may be 
liberal, that is, responsive to the opin- 
ion and sentiment of the Christian 
people under its jurisdiction.”* And 
though we have been emphasizing Prot- 
estantism, Perry’s definition obviously 
includes the Catholic Church in this 
country also. For who can doubt, com- 
paring the Knights of Columbus with 
St. Francis, that American Catholicism 
is rapidly becoming as American as it is 
stanchly Catholic? 


AN INDEPENDENT SPIRITUAL POWER 


Any inquiry into the relations be- 
tween American religion and the tradi- 
tion conventionally dubbed “liberal” 
must take into account another funda- 
mental fact about the religious tradi- 
tion in this country. Still more basic 
than the all-permeating principle of the 
separation of church and state, which. 
has had to keep up a constant struggle 


3R. B. Perry, Puritanism and Democracy 
(New York, 1944), p. 105. 
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against the forces making for some rec- 
ognition of the de facto religious estab- 
lishment (the present locus of this con- 
flict lies in the question as to whether 
the Catholic parochial educational sys- 
tem shall be entitled to public and tax- 
paid support for the expense of trans- 
porting childrer to their denominational 
schools), is the issue of the precise char- 
actereof the relations to obtain between 
church and state. 

On this central point the American 
tradition is clear. American ideas, as 
many a European observer has testified, 
have always been basically Calvinistic. ° 
American thought has always supported 
the contention that religious leaders 
have the right to criticize any acts of 
the political establishment in the name 
of a higher spiritual insight. Calvinism 
has thus carried on the medieval con- 
tention that the church represents a 
“spiritual power” superior to the secular 
arm. The Catholic Church has natu- 
rally supported this basic American con- 
viction. 

This notion of a spiritual power set 
above, and privileged to proclaim its op- 
position to and its criticism of, any secu- 
lar enactments has permeated American 
thinking from its Puritan beginnings. 
Religious leaders have always felt free 
to appeal even from the Constitution to 
a “higher law,” as in the slavery con- 
troversy. American religion has never 
accepted the Lutheran principle that the 
powers that be are ordained of God 
and are hence not subject to criticism. 
From the election sermons of the earli- 
est New England divines to the latest 
critical pronouncements of the apostles 
of revolutionary religion or the thunder- 
ings of Catholic bishops, no American 
preacher—and all have fancied them- 
selves prophets—has ever felt inhibited 
in his God-given right to tell the gov- 
ernment of the day “where to get off.” 

This notion of an independent spiritual 
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power-—this independent vantage point 
immune to secular criticism or control— 
has been central in the American reli- 
gious tradition. It has kept American 
governments within bounds and has pre- 
served them from the occupational dis- 
ease of pretending to absolute and sover- 
eign power. It has also made possible 
the expression of a religious liberalism 
which has never hesitated to assert its 
complete independence of reigning con- 
servative secular opinion. 

In so fdr as any liberal tradition 
must insist on the right of the indi- 
vidual to oppose and attack the opinion 
of the majority, even when reflected in 
political decisions, this American tradi- 
tion of a Calvinistic spiritual power 
superior to the enactments of all magis- 
trates is a very precious part of the 
American heritage. It is to be found in 
none of those Protestant lands which 
have enjoyed the rather dubious ad- 
vantages of a state church. Strongly 
reinforced today by the might of the 
Catholic hierarchy, it is certainly one 
of the most powerful factors in the 
American ethos—perhaps the basic rea- 
‘son behind the American conviction that 
“it can’t happen here,” that American 
liberalism will be strong enough to re- 
sist the tendencies toward a totalitarian 
state and to withstand the insidious 
blandishments of the contemporary re- 
ligion of nationalism. 

American liberals would do well to 
see that in any long-range view, the 
Catholic Church, so long at least as it 
remains a minority group, must be their 
stanch ally—whatever dubious meas- 
ures that hierarchy may be led for the 
moment to espouse. Archbishop Ire- 
land of St. Paul in the last generation, 
Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago in ours, 
realized this basic fact clearly. Liberal- 
ism cannot abandon the traditional Cal- 
vinistic—and Catholic—idea of an in- 
dependent spiritual power without com- 
mitting suicide. 


x 
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TRAINING OF LIBERAL LEADERS 


As‘a consequence of these deeply 
embedded religious traditions in the 
American mores, in most American com- 
munities today one or two ministers— 
always in a minority, to be sure, among 
their uncritical and complacent col- 
leagues—are likely to be the foremost 
representatives of the liberal tradition, 
the leaders in the never ending struggle’ 
to make that tradition meaningful and 
vital as against the totalitarianisms of 
both the right and the left. And the 
graduates of our better theological 
seminaries—which in the last genera- 
tion have achieved standards of schol- 
arship and social responsibility equal to 
those of the best of our graduate 
schools and far superior to those of 
most of our other technical and profes- 
sional schools—are as outstanding a 
group of liberals as our educational sys- 
tem is able to produce. 

Indeed, the most serious criticism of 
our churches today is that they so 
largely fail to avail themselves of this 
body of intellectual and moral leaders 
—that so many of those trained for the 
ministry are attracted rather by teach- 
ing or by the labor movement. One 
gets the impression, indeed, that all the 
really successful chaplains in the recent 
conflict are now anxious to escape from 
the educational problems of the min- 
istry to the more select and sophisti- 
cated congregations of the academic 
profession. But though the churches 
may not be living up to their oppor- 
tunities, it remains true that they are 
still raising up the most informed and 
high-minded body of liberal leaders in 
the country. Their future and that 
of the liberal tradition in the institu- 
tions of organized religion depend on 
whether they continue to draw their 
leadership from the skilled and liberal 
seminaries, or instead rely rather on 
the cheap and easy training furnished 
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by the Bible institutes, which in many 
denominations have come to threaten 
serioug competition and which could 
easily lower to a disastrous degree the 
intellectual and moral standards of the 
profession. 


THE CAVALCADE OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERALISMS 


It has been suggested that in the his- 
tory of American religion liberalism has 
had a number of very different mean- 
ings. In response to the successive de- 
mands of the changing social scene—to 
the impingements of new ideas, mostly 
European in their background, and to 
the currents of American social experi- 
ence—Protestantism, in its more than 
three centuries on our shores, has flow- 
ered in a succession of liberal and liber- 
ating religious movements. Each has 
had its own special character, represent- 
ing one of the strands of the liberal 
tradition. But all of them have shared 
the common faith in the power of man 
—at least when regenerate—to work 
out under the will of God his own 
destiny. All have faced the future with 
courage and confidence, convinced that 
by taking thought man can add at least 
a cubit to his moral stature. 

Since each of these movements has 
represented what was at the time a mi- 
nority, all of them have escaped the 
temptation to try to make their views 
universal by any other means than the 
power of persuasion. All have stood 
for the liberal rights of freedom of wor- 
ship and toleration of differences; all 
have welcomed a diversity of religious 
inspiration, and the principle of free in- 
quiry. And since each has been con- 
cerned with the power of religious faith 
to deal with the pressing problems of 
this world, all have maintained that the 
faith in man must be expressed in social 
programs inspired by the aim of bring- 
ing about the moral and religious re- 
generation of man’s social life. 
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Perfectionism ~ 


From the very first, the left wing of 
the Reformation sent to the American 
colonies representatives of the more 
radical Protestant sects, which stood for 
views that it is now fashionable to call 
religious “perfectionism.” Rejecting the 
wisdom of the serpent (though often, 
like the Baptists or the Quakers, pos- 
sessing a full measure of that wisdom 
and by no means reluctant to employ 
it) these sects—the Pilgrim separatists 
of Plymouth, the Baptists of Rhode 
Island, the Quakers of Pennsylvania— 
shared something of the Gospel ethics, 
and more of the’ antinomianism of the 
Pauline Epistles. They actually be- 
lieved that Jesus meant what he said 
about a kingdom of love, and that St. 
Paul was right in preferring the chil- 
dren of light to the wisdom of this 
world. Condemned as heretics for their 
literalism, by more recent liberal ortho- 
doxies, these perfectionists represent the 
first wave of liberalism in American re- 
ligion. To this day their influence has 
persisted—such is the power of Satan— 
as Baptist devotion to the separation of 
church and state, and the Quaker 
American Friends Service Committee, 
easily testify. 


Humanism 


The second wave of liberalism ap- 
peared within New England Calvinism 
itself. Jonathan Edwards’ Great Awak- 
ening was carried on in the name of the 
New Light rather than the Old Light 
Calvinism; and the Edwardian school 
advanced by easy stages to the “hu- 
manism” of the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist gospels. Though expressed in 
terms of the rejection of certain Cal- 
vinistic dogmas, this humanism em- 
phasized primarily the dignity and 
worth of human nature. The congrega- 
tions of the eastern seaboard had felt 
the effects of American optimism, and 
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could no longer stomach the doctrines 
of total depravity and limited election. 
New England transcendentalism was 
merely a more universal and a more 
sophisticated intellectual rationalization 
of this faith in man. 


Evangelicalism 


The third type of liberalism is asso- 
ciated with the great wave of eVangeli- 
cal revivalism at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Though the evan- 
gelicals—fhe Methodists, the Baptists, 
and the Presbyterians—reverted to a 
theoretically more disillusioned concep- 
tion of human nature (Baptists and 
Presbyterians continued the older Cal- 
vinistic tradition, while the Methodists 
became largely Arminian), there were 
in practice countless ties uniting them 
to the optimistic and forward-looking 
tides of Jacksonian democracy. The 
evangelical churches threw themselves 
whole heartedly into abolitionism and 
the great struggle over slavery, and into 
the fight for peace. Thus they repre- 
sent a social rather than an intellectual 
liberalism. 


idealistic humanism 


The next wave of liberalism sprang 
from intellectual contact with the cur- 
rents of German thought and Romantic 


feeling; it was the “idealistic human- 


ism” that so largely dominated Ameri- 
can liberal religion during the genera- 
tion ending in 1914. Under the aegis 
of classical German philosophic ideal- 
ism, derived largely at second hand, to 
be sure, it emphasized the immanence 
of God, the essential divinity of human 
nature, and the importance of human 
personality and ethical values. The 
evolutionary monism of this German 
thought, and its wide welcome for the 
forces of an expanding culture, made it 
easy for these idealists to assimilate the 
new scientific idea of evolution—though 
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rather as a glorious Romantic faith than 
as a scientific hypothesis. And reli- 
gious leaders set out to inform their ' 
flocks about the new scientific and in- 
dustrial world in which they were be- 
ginning to live, to help them in an in- 
tellectual and spiritual understanding 
of it, and to interpret that world of 
changing culture in ethical terms based 
on faith in mankind. 

The philosophical idealism through 
which liberal religion tried in the last 
generation to solve its intellectual prob- 
lems is, to be sure, likely to strike less 
tolerant thinkers of today as possessing 
all the moral advantages—and all the 
disadvantages—of a religious human- 
ism, with at the same time little of the 
intellectual clarity which that gospel 
has traditionally asked for. But it was 
no mere conservative apologetic for re- 
ligion, as the present generation is prone 
to view it: it was a genuine instrument 
for emancipation and liberalization of 
the tradition. 


Humanitarianism 


The fifth wave of liberalism was the 
emergence of the humanitarianism of 
the social gospel, which appeared in the 
eighties and nineties in churches rang- 
ing all the way from the Unitarians and 
Quakers to the High-Church Episco- 
palians. Though the present generation 
of religious leaders is—not unjustifiably 
—critical of the rather sentimental op- 
timism as well as the rather shaky in- 
tellectual foundations of those earlier 
versions of the social gospel, this basic 
concern with “building a more Christian 
social order,” far from diminishing, has 
grown by leaps and bounds and has 
come to enjoy official recognition, if not 
always undivided support, within the 
major churches. This social zeal is 
probably what most Americans still 
have in mind in associating the churches 
with any liberal tradition. 
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Naturalism 


Finally, there is the “naturalism” of 
the more radical strains in present-day 
Protestant thought, expressing itself in 
two rather different forms: the intel- 
lectual “naturalism without vision” of 
the so-called theological humanists, like 
Henry N. Wieman and Max Otto; and 
the pietistic and emotional “naturalism 


with vision” of the so-called American. 


“neo-orthodox,” like Reinhold Niebubr 
and Paul Tillich—both simon-pure Ger- 
man Romanticists in their philosophy 
and hence rather alien to American 
thinking. 

Less complacent and Jess optimistic 
than the idealistic humanists of the last 
generation, and more concerned about 
undertaking a naturalistic criticism of 
all absolutes, this contemporary reli- 
gious movement represents as daring an 
intellectual critique of the religious tra- 
dition as has ever been carried through, 
and a penetrating philosophical inter- 
pretation of the nature and function of 
religion. It has also pushed much far- 
ther the religious and spiritual critique 
of our American society and our whole 
Western civilization, on a more realistic 
basis of understanding and analysis 
than the earlier Versions of the social 
gospel. 

Perfectionism, humanism, evangelical- 
ism, idealism, humanitarianism, and 
naturalism—these are convenient tags 
for the successive liberal movements in 
American religion. And each of them 
managed to produce certain great per- 
sonalities who stood out not only as re- 
ligious leaders, but also as leaders of the 
liberal currents of their day.* 


4 The last two decades, in‘ their preoccupa- 
tion with our American past, have begun to 
produce critical studies of the place of the 
religious tradition in the formation of the 
American liberal faith. The best general story 
of the relation between the churches and the 
liberal tradition is Ernest Sutherland Bates, 
American Faith: Its Religious, Political, and 
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CoLONIAL PERFECTIONISTS 


The story of the beginning of liberal 
ideas in the colonies, in the appeal of 
the more radical minority sects against 
the reigning orthodoxies, has often been 
told, nowhere better than by E. S. 
Bates. Bates is indulging in only slight 
exaggeration when he states: 


Demoftracy did not arise out of eight- 
eenth-century political and industrial con- 
flicts, as a momentarily popular view mis- 
conceives. Its roots are to be fotind in the 
attempted revival of primitive Christianity 
by the radical lower-class sects of the Prot- 
estant Reformation, those peasants and 
yeomen who were our own ancestors, and 
who initiated the Reformation and eventu- 
ally carried out its basic principles—espe- 
cially in America—to conclusions undreamt 
of in the beginning. The ideal of local 
self-government was brought to America 
by the Pilgrims; the separation of church 
and state was derived from the Baptists; 
the right to free speech was a development 
of the right to freedom of conscience es- 
tablished by Roger Williams and William 
Penn; the equality spoken of in the Decla- 
ration of Independence was an outgrowth 
of the equality practiced by the Quakers: 


Economic Foundations (New York, 1940). 
The older and rather popular accounts of 
W. W. Sweet, The Story of Religions in 
America (New York, 1930), and H. K. Rowe, 
The History of Religion in the U. S. (New 
York, 1924), touch briefly on this aspect. For 
the period after 1815, Ralph H. Gabriel, The 
Course of American Democratic Thought (New 
York, 1940), is excellent. The pioneer work of 
V. L. Parrington, Main Currents of American 
Thought (New York, 1927-30), offers a mass 
of relevant material. Merle Curti, Growth of 
American Thought (New York, 1943), gives 
a more secular emphasis and interpretation 
than Bates or Gabriel. H. W. Schneider, His- 
tory of American Philosophy (New York, 
1945), gives aspenetrating and often sardonic 
account of the intellectual bases and rationali- 
zations for the earlier periods, but does not 
mention the social gospel or later religious 
movements. The bibliographies are compre- 
hensive and critical. 

5E. S. Bates, American Faith, Bks. 1 and 2 
(New York, 1940). 
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Democracy was envisaged in religious terms 
long before it assumed a political termi- 
nology.58 


William Brewster, William Bradford, 
and the rest of the little band of Plym- 
outh separatists who in 1820 signed 
the Mayflower Compact establighed— 
eventually throughout New England— 
local self-government and a congrega- 
tional or democratic otder in thé church. 
Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson 
provided for the complete separation of 
church and state, and “Rogues’ Island,” 
as the Puritans called it, became the 
only colony with a freedom of con- 
science that extended even to Quakers, 
Catholics, and Jews. Speaking of Wil- 
liams’ controversy with John Cotton, 
Bates points out: “Beneath the strange 
language the arguments of John Cotton 
were the arguments of Fascism today 
and the issues debated by him and 
his liberal opponent were the identical 
issues that arise in every civil liberties 
case of the hour.” $ 

Of their own popular initiative the 
people of Maine, thrown on their own 
resources by the death of their pro- 
prietor Ferdinando Gorges in 1649, at 
once proceeded to offer toleration to any 
Christian church. : 

In the strange case of the “Maryland 
Free State,” the Catholic Church joined 
the liberal tradition in the way it has so 
often followed since then in America— 
by inadvertence. Combining political 
autocracy with religious liberty, the 
Calverts set up a government under 
Catholic control, with a church directed 
by Jesuit priests, under which both 
Catholics and Protestants could live in 
peace. Since the proprietors were not 
theocrats, Catholics were -forbidden to 
proselytize, and the Jesuits could hold 
no corporate property. The Calverts 
aimed to set up a feudal Catholic do- 

5a Bates, op. cit. note 5 supra, p. 9. 

6 Ibid., p. 11. 
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main ruled from on top, and their tol- 
eration extended only to Trinitarian 
Christians—non-Christians and Unitari- 
ans were liable to death. And even this 
toleration was due to expediency, po- 
litical and economic—increasingly the 
latter, as the Catholic landlords sought 
Protestant settlers. But the curious ex- 
periment showed that Catholics too 
could adapt themselves to the liberal 
demands of American experience. 

The “holy experiments” of William 
Penn and his Quakers, first in New Jer- 
sey and then in Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced another and more egalitarian 
type of liberalism. The Quakers toler- 
ated all believers in God, although 
Catholics could not hold political office. 
But their active benevolence in ad- 
mitting all comers overwhelmed the 
Friends; they soon lost control of 
Rhode Island, and of Pennsylvania 
itself. This same benevolence made 
them leaders in opposing slavery: the 
eighteenth century saw pamphlet after 
pamphlet against slavery issue from 
Quaker pens, and in 1776 the great- 
est of their later leaders, John Wool- 
man, persuaded the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting to exclude slaveholders. This 
zeal persisted in the struggles of the 
next century. And Quaker relief work 
today proceeds on two’ religious prin- 
ciples: the Friends seek to aid those 
who suffer not from natural disaster but 
from human failure and malice; and 
they help all parties impartially. 

NEw ENGLAND HUMANISM 


z 


After a period of debunking in the 
1920’s, in which the prevalence of anti- 
democratic theories among the New 
England Puritans was fully exposed,’ 
historians are now beginning to empha- 
size a fundamental continuity between 


Puritan doctrines of the church and sal- 


TAs in Parrington, of. cit. note 4 supra, 
Vol. 1, “The Colonial Mind.” 
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vation and the American liberal faith.* 

The Puritans had inordinate respect 
for the ‘esponsible individual, and for 
learning and education. Their individu- 
alistic theory of Scriptural authority 
made for intellectual self-reliance. The 
equality of all men before God could al- 
ways be taken seriously—by minorities. 
Politically, the Puritans were committed 
in both church and state to a contract 
theory of government and to representa- 
tive institutions. Indisputably, the first 
appearance of a democratic theory that 
suggests Jefferson and Jackson may be 
found among the Levelers during the 
Great Rebellion in England, in John 
Lilburne and in the Army Debates— 
among the radical separatists.’ In 
America, the Rev. John Wise of Ips- 
wich, inspired by the doctrines of Pu- 
fendorf, in his Vindication of the Gov- 
ernment of New England Churches 
(1715) vindicated also a claim to be 
“the first great American democrat.” +° 

Whatever “seeds” Puritanism may 
have contained besides those democratic 
ones which the American scene caused 
to flourish, there flowed out of the 
Puritan intellectual self-reliance and 
trust in the individual—increasingly, 
even if not regenerate—a rapidly broad- 
ening stream of humanism. Jonathan 
Mayhew and Charles Chauncey among 
the ministers, and Hosea Ballou among 
the disreputable, preached an optimis- 
tic Unitarianism and Universalism that 
soon found its greatest spokesman in 
William Ellery Channing. 

8 Ralph Barton Perry, Puritanism and De- 
mocracy (New York, 1944), especially Chap. 
8, Sec. 7, “Puritan seeds of democracy,” pp. 
192-97, See also Louis M. Hacker, The Shap- 
ing of the American Tradition (New York, 
1947), 

? See A. S. P. Woodhouse, Ed., Puritanism 
and Liberty . . . The Army Debates at Putney 
(London, 1938). 

10 Moses Coit Tyler, History of American 
Literature during the Colonial Time, 2nd ed. 
(New York, 1897), Vol. 2, p. 115, 

11 See H. W. Schneider, of. cit. note 1 supra, 
Chap. 7, “Liberal Religion”; G. W. Cooke, 
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Channing, who brought to a focus the 
heritage of Puritanism, the enthusiasm 
of the religious revivals, and the ra- 
tionalism of the Enlightenment, stood 
in the more radical wing of Unitarian- 
ism which was to produce Theodore 
Parker. and to inspire the transcenden- 
talists. To the common faith of these 
new humanists in human nature and in 
man’s future, he added a faith in the 
“social regeneration” of man through 
moral reform and progress—a “moral 
renovation of the world” throfigh “the 
true perfection of human nature.” In 
his humanitarian zeal to overcome 
“slavery and bigotry and worldliness,” 
Channing transformed the “disinter- 
ested benevolence” of Hutcheson and 
the Enlightenment moralists into “dif- 
fusive charity.” God designs us for ac- 
tivity, pursuit of ends, efficiency. Ac- 
tion originating ‘in God, and attended 
with the consciousness of his favor, is 


‘the highest source of enjoyment.” 


Here was the combination of the 
spirit of free inquiry with the urge to 
humanitarian service which was to mark 
all subsequent liberal religious move- 
ments. But, alas, the Unitarians were 
not up to it. “And now,” wrote Chan- 
ning in 1841, “we have a Unitarian 
orthodoxy.” "8 

Left-wing Unitarianism dissolved into 


- the transcendentalist movement. It lost 


Emerson, and retained only Theodore 
Parker among its outstanding religious 
leaders. While Unitarianism has kept 
intact—and often untouched—its spirit 
of intellectual freedom, this self-styled 
“liberal church” has since generated no 
independent inspiration of its own, but 
has shared admirably and well in the 





Unitarianism in America (Boston, 1902); Par- 
rington, op. cit. note 4 supra, Vol. 2, Bk. 3, 
“The Mind of New England.” 

12 W, H. Channing, Memoir of W. E. Chan- 
ning (Boston, 1848), Vol, 1, p. 189. 

18 See Octavius B. Frothingham, Boston 
Unitarianism, 1820-1850 (New York, 1890) 
for a criticism of this Unitarian orthodoxy. 
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further movements of liberal religion 
born outside its own rather complacent 
precincts, 

The transcendentalists form a most 
important part of American liberal his- 
tory, religious and secular. They sprang 
out of a liberal religious impulse, and 
threw themselves irito all the humani- 
tarian work and social crusades of their 
times. Their influence on subsequent 
religious history has been enormous. 
They form a large part of the back- 
ground of the idealistic humanism of the 
last generation. But Emerson and tran- 
scendentalism are too well known to de- 
mand more than allusion here. 


THE EVANGELICAL MovEMENT 


In the United States the democratic 
faith grew up side by side with the 
evangelical movement. The currents of 
Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democracy 
and the great wave of revivalism that 
swept the unchurched of the eastern 
cities and the churchless western fron- 
tier coincided in time and were sup- 
ported by the same men; further, they 
seemed to enjoy a similar inspiration 
in the romantic faith in the freedom 
and self-sufficiency of the individual— 
whether freedom from the bondage of 
sin or from slavery to the Federalists 
and the United States Bank. 


Evangelicalism has been called the “re- 
ligion of the Savior.” ... For Calvin’s 
ideals of justice and of duty, the evan- 
gelicals substituted sentiment. In place of 
his grim insistence upon Jaw, they preached 
the pleasant doctrine of liberty for men 
who have passed beyond the need of laws. 
The central theme of romantic, evangelical 
Christianity was the teaching that liberty 
comes to the man from whose limbs the 
fetters of sin have fallen? The central 
theme of the romantic, democratic faith 
was the doctrine of the free individual. Its 
view of civilization was that of the prog- 
ress of men away from the necessity of ex- 
ternal restraint by man-made laws and 
toward individual liberty founded upon 
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self-control. So great is the similarity that 
the doctrine of liberty seems but a secular 
version of its counterpart in evangelical 
Protestantism.14 


Though the ‘evangelicals shifted the 
emphasis from God to man, from the 
stern justice of the Father to the for- 
giving love of the Saviour, they hardly 
displayed the intellectual liberalism, the 
faith in reason and inquiry,.of the New 
England humanists. They did, to be 
sure, share the faith in individual in- 
spiration—in the “liberty of. prophesy- 
ing”’—-and Protestantism rapidly con- 
tinued its extraordinary proliferation 
into countless optimistic and perfection- 
ist sects." 

But the “liberalism” of evangelical 
Protestantism began and has largely 
continued, despite notable educational 
advancement among its ministry, as a 
social and political rather than an intel- 
lectual emancipation. He who has been 
twice bor is capable of practicing vir- 
tue and developing character; he can 
be relied upon to perform good works. 
The saints can indeed persist. Thus 
evangelical faith—whatever its formal 
theology—reinstated for the common 
man that reliance upon the individual 
which Unitarianism enthroned for the 
intellectual elite. Hence evangelicals 
could believe firmly in the progress of 
the race under democratic institutions. 
As Mark Hopkins put it in 1845: 


Sooner or later, in one way or another, 
the time must come, when the evils which 
now provoke the vengeance of heaven and 
curse humanity shall come to an end. 
Wars, and intemperance, and licentious- 
ness, and fraud, and slavery, and all op- 


14R, H. Gabriel, The Course of American 
Democratic Thought (New York, 1940), p. 33. 
See the whole of Chap. 3, “Christianity and 
the Democratic Faith.” 
35H. Richard Niebuhr, Social Sources of 
Denominationalism (New York, 1929), at- 
tempts an economic interpretation of this side 
of American religious history, which presents 
many serious problems. 
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pression shall cease, . . . through the trans- 
forming influence of Christianity; there 
shall le a socieey as perfect as we can 
conceive of in the present state when the 
Kingdom of God shall be set up, and his 
will shall be done on earth.¢ 


Many a millennial sect, like the Mil- 
lerites and the Mormons, took this 
future hope more literally than the 
learned and respectable president of 
Williams. But abolitionism, the peace 
movement, and the temperance crusade 
were soon enthroned in the evangelical 
churches, 


` IpEALIstic HUMANISM AND THEO- 
LOGICAL MODERNISM 


With the coming of a critical and his- 
torical study of the Biblical text--Theo- 
dore Parker was one of the American 
pioneers in this importation of German 
scholarship—and with the challenge of 
scientific ideas, above all the notion of 
human evolution, Protestantism began 
in this country the long process of 
emancipation from the letter of the 
orthodox theological tradition. This 
liberation coincided with the waves of 
German philosophical idealism felt by 
the educated ministry and introduced 
into the seminaries in the eighties. 
Both, by loosening the tradition, neces- 
sitated and made possible a reinter- 


pretation of the religious past; and this- 


fresh interpretation inevitably reflected 
the optimistic spirit of the second half 
of the nineteenth century, its faith in 
progress and in the potential divinity of 
human nature. This process had indeed 
begun earlier, by self-criticism, in the 
Edwardian school.?7 


16 Mark Hopkins, Essays and Discourses 
(1847), pp. 442-43. 

17 Joseph Haroutunian, Piety versus Moral- 
ism: The Passing of the New England The- 
ology (New York, 1932); Frank Hugh Foster, 
A Genetic History of the New England The- 
ology (Chicago, 1907); H: W. Schneider, The 
Puritan Mind (New York, 1930), Chap. 7, 
“Decline and Fall.” 
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This “modernizing” of the Christian 
gospel, and the emergence of a new 
“liberal” religious faith, is so much a 
part of the general currents of thought 
during the late nineteenth century that 
the chief contribution of American ex- 
perience and reasoning seems to lie in 
a pushing to uncritical extremes of its 
acceptance of the prevailing temper and 
secularsvalues.1® .The American religious 
thinkers who took part in this process 
were primarily mediators between Ger- 
man philosophical idealism atd theology 
and the American churches, often via a 
second set of British intermediaries— 
Coleridge, Carlyle, and Matthew Arnold. 
In America, besides Emerson and Theo- 
dore Parker, Horace Bushnell early in- 
troduced an idealistic humanism. He 
was especially influential since he 
remained within the Congregational 
Church and inspired such leading fig- 
ures as Theodore T. Munger and the 
Andover group of religious liberals 
around Francis H. Johnson.1® Minot J. 
Savage, a Unitarian, came out for an 
optimistic Spencerian liberalism in 
1876; °° Henry Ward Beecher followed 
for the evangelicals in 1885.2 John 

18R. H. Gabriel, op. cit. note 14 supra, 
Chap. 24, “Protestantism Moves Toward Hu- 
manism and Collectivism”; A. C. McGiffert, 
Rise of Modern Religious Ideas (New York, 
1915); W. E. Garrison, Tke March of Faith: 
The Story of Religion in America since 1865; 
F. H. Foster, The Modern Movement in 
American Theology (New York, 1939); Ger- 
ald Birney Smith, Ed., Religious Thought in 
the Last Quarter Century; H. N. Wieman and 
B. E. Meland, American Philosophies of Re- 
ligion (New York, 1936). 

19 Theodore T. Munger, The Freedom of 
Faith (Boston, 1883); F. H. Johnson, What 
is Reality? (Boston, 1891). See H. W. 
Schneider, op. cit. note 1 supra, Chap. 32, 
“Evolutionary. Theology”; F. H. Foster, Tke 
Modern Movement in American Theology 
(New York, 1939); Daniel D. Williams, The 
Andover Liberals (New York, 1941). 

20 Minot J. Savage, The Religion of Evolu- 
ition (Boston, 1876). | 

21 Henry Ward Beecher, Evolution and Re- 
ligion (New York, 1885). 
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Fiske’s two lectures at the Concord 
Summer School in 1884 and 1885 were 
enormously popular: they gave to his 
evolutionary Spencerian “cosmic phi- 
losophy” an idealistic and humanistic 
tinge.” 

The doctrine of the immanence of God 
in evolution, and the consequent worth 
of man, was given wide hearing by 
Beecher’s successor, Lyman Abbott,” 
and by that doughty champion of lib- 
eral religion in the Middle West, Wash- 
ington Gladden.2# Henry Churchill 
King of Oberlin gave it a Ritschlian em- 
phasis; #5 William N. Clarke grounded 
it in religious experience.”® 

Academic teaching of philosophy was 
just becoming professionalized and was 
being taken out of the hands of ex- 
ministers in the eighties and nineties. 
The reigning schools of philosophic 
idealism ° all had first hand contact 
with German academic philosophy and 
scholarship. But, like the more popular 
clerical mediators, their function was to 
liberalize religious thinking by introduc- 
ing some measure of free inquiry and 
large doses of humanitarian optimism. 
“Man is the master of things,” was the 
motto of them all. Jacob G. Schurman, 

22 John Fiske, The Destiny of Man Viewed 
in the Light of his Origins (Boston, 1884) ; 
The Idea of God as Affected by Modern 
Knowledge (Boston, 1885); Through Nature 
to God (Boston, 1897). 

28 Lyman Abbott, The Evolution of Christi- 
anity (Boston, 1892); The Theology of an 
Evolutionist (Boston, 1897). 

24 Washington Gladden, Who Wrote the 
Bible? (New York, 1891); How Much is Left 
of the Old Doctrines? (New York, 1899). 

25H. C. King, Reconstruction in Theology 
(New York, 1891). 

26 William N. Clarke, An Outline of Chris- 
tian Theology (1898). This volume, together 
with those of the English Congregationalist 
A. M. Fairbairn, The Place of Christ in Mod- 
ern Theology (1893) and The Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion (1902), played a ma- 
jor part in inculcating a liberal theology 
among seminary students, 

27H. W. Schneider, op. cit. note 1 supra, 
Bk. 7, “Idealisms.” 
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James E. Creighton, and Thilly at Cor- 
nell taught an “objective” idealism which 
shared Bernard Bosanquet’s optirhism— 
and complacency. Josiah Royce upheld 
idealistic humanism at Harvard. At 
Michigan, the more original “dynamic 
idealism” of George Sylvester Morris, 
Alfred Henry Lloyd, and John Dewey 
was advancing toward a frankly natu- 
ralistic humanism. Borden P. Bowne’s 
“personal idealism” was becoming the 
official philosophy of liberal Methodism, 
and in Edgar S. Brightman was to grap- 
ple seriously with the status of values 
in a world containing insistent evil. At 


` Berkeley, George H. Howison main- 


tained an original ethical pluralism. 
The greatest religious leader among 
all these trained philosophical idealists 
was Felix Adler, founder of the Ethical 
Culture Societies. He strongly opposed 
the complacency and optimism of the 
Hegelian idealists; with Kant he main- 
tained a sharp distinction between the 
empirical and the ideal. With rigorous 
thought and without sentimentality he 
worked out the most attractive of all 
the idealistic versions of “free religion” 
under a democratic inspiration. His 
shrewd and realistic appraisal of “‘em- 
pirical man”—-human nature as it now 
is—enabled him to protest all through 
their heyday against just those aspects 
of this liberal idealistic humanism which 
now seem most tarnished and faded, 
long before the orthodoxy of liberal re- 
ligion had come to worship sin once 


-more. 


Tue HuMANITARIANISM OF THE 
SoctaL GOSPEL 


It was quite possible for a prosperous 
city congregation to listen complacently 
while its pastor preached the “new the- 
ology,” with the comfortable feeling 
that it was being very open-minded 
and liberal, but without realizing that 
changes were astir which were far more 
threatening to American orthodoxies 
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than new scientific ideas. However, the 
same men who were employing a philo- 
sophic&l idealism to adjust the religious 
tradition to the new science were also 
anxious to use their moral and social 
idealism to adjust that tradition to the 
insistent demands of the new indus- 
trial civilization. And the seminaries 
that were teaching future ministers the 
higher criticism and idealistic versions of 
evolutionary thought—Andover, Union, 
Crozer, and the new Chicago Divinity 
School—were also beginning to teach 
them something about the social and 
economic conditions of the modern 
world. 

These students were just those most 
likely to be working in the new social 
settlements patterned after Toynbee 
Hall'in London, or in the “institutional 
churches” pioneered at St. George’s in 
New York by W. S. Rainsford, where 
they would encounter social and eco- 
nomic conditions at first hand and at 
their seamiest. Among certain of these 
idealistic youth, the religious response 
was a Christian socialism. But for the 
vast majority, as for the churches in gen- 
eral, it was a far less radical and more 
compromising humanitarian social gos- 
pel. The liberal tradition in America 
has never found room for more than a 
tiny minority of socialists—Christian or 
otherwise. The busy preaching and 


practicing of a social Christianity has - 


brought the churches far closer to the 
liberal tradition than the idealism of a 
handful of radical prophets.?8 
Bushnell’s followers, Theodore T. 
Munger and Washington Gladden, both 
carried his concern for Christian nurture 
into a concern for the nurturing en- 


28 Gabriel, op. cit. note 14 supra, Chap. 24, 
“Protestantism Moves Toward Humanism and 
Collectivism”; Charles Howard Hopkins, The 
Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protes- 
tantism 1865-1915 (New Haven, 1940); com- 
prehensive and thorough; James Dombrowski, 
The Early Days of Christian Socialism (New 
York, 1936). 
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vironment and its Christianization,” 
Lyman Abbott and Henry Churchill 
_ King ** pushed their reconstructed the- 
ology into the problem of Christian 
social reconstruction. Josiah Strong 
poured forth book after book on social 
religion. With W. D. P. Bliss, inde- 
fatigable worker for the social gospel, 
he published a series of Sunday school 
lesson books, The Gospel of the King- 
dom (1908), which had the widest cir- 
culation of all the literature of social 
Christianity. Bliss, an Episcopalian 
minister under the spell of F. D. 
Maurice English Christian Socialism, 
believed in action as well as talk. He 
became a leader in the Knights of La- 
bor, founded the Church of the Car- 
penter in Boston, the (Episcopal) 
Church Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Interests of Labor (1887), 
and, under the influence of Henry 
George and Edward Bellamy’s “na- 
tional socialism,” the Society of Chris- 
tian Socialists (1899). In 1897 he 
brought out his monumental Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Reform. 

The idea that Christianity has a “so- 
cial message” was widely popularized 
by a series of best sellers: Edward Bel- 
lamy’s Looking Backward (1887); 
W. T. Stead’s Zf Christ Came to Chi- 
cago (1893); and C. M. Sheldon’s In 
His Steps: What Would Jesus Do? 
(1897). The success of Sheldon’s book 
led to numerous imitations which spread 
the social gospel even further. 

29 Theodore T. Munger, op. cit. note 19 
supra; Washington Gladden, On Being a 
Christian (1876); Working People and their 
Employers (1876); Applied Christianity (Bos- 
ton, 1886) ; Christianity and Socialism (1905) ; 
Recollections (Boston, 1909). 

30 Lyman Abbott, Christianity and Social 
Problems (Boston, 1896). 

31 H, C. King, Theology and the Social Con- 
sciousness (1902). 

82 Josiah Strong, Our Country: Its Possible 
Future and Its Present Crisis (New York, 
1885); The Twentieth Century City (New 


York, 1898); The Challenge of the City (New 
York, 1907). . 
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Across the gay nineties there also 
passed the stormy figure of George D. 
Herron, who from the chair of Ap- 


plied Christianity endowed for him at” 


Grinnell College in Iowa by an admirer, 
a Mrs, Rand, stumped the land for the 
Kingdom of God and the Sermon on 
the Mount—the religious counterpart of 
Bryan and the Populists. For him, it 
was love against selfishness, the Sermon 
on the Mount against capitalism. He 
joined the new Socialist Party in 1900, 
and foundèd the Rand School of Social 
Science in New York in 1906. As early 


as 1901 he decided that the principles, 


of Jesus were “not adequate to the So- 
cial Revolution.” 


Rauschenbusch’s program 


In 1907 Walter Rauschenbusch, pro- 
fessor of church history at Rochester 
Seminary, published Christianity and 
the Social Crisis, and at once found him- 
self the leader of the social gospel move- 
ment. In that age of “Progressive” 
thought and reform, a generation of 
ministers educated in the newly liber- 
ated seminaries welcomed the move- 
ment as the answer to the demand that 
“social justice be defined in Christian 
terms.” Rauschenbusch became a world 
figure in Christendom, the only Ameri- 
can prophet of the social gopel to be 
heard in Europe. 

As a young Baptist minister in New 
York, Rauschenbusch ** had in 1892, 


33 Hopkins, of. cit. note 17 supra, Chap. 11. 
G. D. Herron, The Message of Jesus to Men 
of Wealth (New York, 1891); The Christian 
Society (1894); Between Caesar and Jesus 
(1899); The Day of Judgment (Chicago, 
1904). 

_ 84 Hopkins, op. cit. note 16 supra, Chaps. 7, 
13; Gabriel, op. cit. note 14 supia, pp. 325-30. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the 
Social Crisis (New York, 1907) ; Christianizing 
the Social Order (New York, 1912); The So- 
cial Principles of Jesus (New York, 1916), 
a study manual, the most widely ‘read of 
Rauschenbusch’s books; A Theology for the 
Social Gospel (New York, 1917). Prayers for 
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with Nathaniel Schmidt ® and others, 
formed the Brotherhood of the King- 
dom, a Franciscanlike group *which 
worked out the main ideas of the social 
gospel. The Kingdom of God is hu- 
manity organized according to God’s 
will, a social order that will guarantee 
the highest development of personality 
in accordance with Christ’s revelation 
of the divine worth of human life. 
Rauschenbusch shared the common 
Ritschlian theology of the idealistic 
humanists; he based his criticisms of 
capitalism and his program of recon- 
struction on faith in an immanent God 
indwelling an organic society, whose 
progressive realization would bring 
about the Kingdom of God on earth. 


-Sin is selfishness, the negation of the 


law of love. And this Kingdom would 
be the completest expression of the lib- 
eral democratic ideal. 


The social movement is the most impor- 
tant ethical and spiritual movement in the 
modern world, and the social gospel is the 
response of the Christian conscience to it. 

. . It is the religious reaction to the his- 
torical advent of democracy: It seeks to 
put the democratic spirit, which the 
Church inherited from Jesus and the 
prophets, once more in control of the insti- 
tutions and teachings of the Church.3& 


Rauschenbusch’s program was a va- 
riety of revisionist socialism. But he 
brought to it a quality of religious emo- 
tion, quite without hatred, that is 
genuinely Christian. Many preachers 
of the social gospel, from George D. 
Herron to Niebuhr, have been stern 
prophets; Rauschenbusch was the poet 
of social Christianity—like St. Francis. 


the Social Awakening (New York, 1910) is a 
successful attempt to give imaginative and 
emotional expression to a modern socialized 
religious experience. 

35 The Prophet of Nazareth (New York, 
1906). Later a leader in the Ethical Culture 
Societies. ~ 

36 W. Rauschenbusch, A Theology for the 
Social Gospel (New York, 1917), pp. 4-5. 
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He did more than any other in bringing 
about an emotional fusion between the 
churches and the liberal tradition. 


‘Acceptance of the social gospel 


During the Progressive decade this 
social Christianity received official rec- 
ognition in all the major churches. In 
1903 Charles Stelzle established the De- 
partment of Church and Labor of the 
Boatd of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. Forced 
out by conservatives in 1913, he con- 
tinued his work in the Labor Temple in 
New York. In 1901 the Episcopal 
Church set up a commission on the re- 
lations between capital and labor, and 
made it permanent in 1907. A similar 
committee was started by the Congrega- 
tionalists in 1901. In 1907 the Meth- 
odists established the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Service, which came 
to provide a platform for Harry F. 
Ward, who was also, later on, head of 
the Civil Liberties Union and protago- 
nist of the most, vigorous and radical so- 
cial gospel movement of the past quar- 
ter-century. The Unitarians started a 
Department of Social and Public Serv- 
ice in 1908; the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention followed in 1913. 

The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America was finally organ- 
ized in 1908, and issued a “Social Creed 
for the Churches”; it has often since 
tried to raise a united voice for Protes- 
tantism on social issues. Like all rep- 
resentative bodies, it has felt the burden 
of its responsibility. Often courageous, 
it has also often been vague and vacil- 
lating in the face of the divided currents 
of a society and a Protestant church 
which are still far from realizing the 
Kingdom. 


RECENT TRENDS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


In the more recent period, the at- 
tempt of American religious liberals to 
combine the spirit of free intellectual 
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inquiry with a realistic facing of the 
present economic situation has led to a 
more disillusioned but no less liberal 
gospel. Reinhold Niebuhr, who started 
as an ardent protagonist of the “‘perfec- 
tionism” of the social gospel, and was a 
pacifist during World War I and then 
recovered from this Christian aberra- 
tion, is typical. The social emphasis in 
Chri8tianity has grown by leaps and 
bounds; the names are so numerous 
that any singling out would be invidi- 
ous. Not only Niebuhr but many 
others—Harry F. Ward, E. B. Chaffee, 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Walter M. 
Horton, John C. Bennett, and that 
genuinely prophetic leader, A. J. Muste 
—have born aloft the banners of the 
social gospel. Although present tend- 
encies seem to suggest that the social 
gospel, taken in isolation, is a rather 
truncated Christian faith (there must 
be a higher and more genuinely Chris- 
tian ideal of a transcendent Perfection, 
if men are to adjust themselves to the 
inevitable limitations of the present so- 
cial achievement) the preachers of the 
social gospel have nevertheless firmly 
established themselves in the churches. 
The present tendency is toward both 
a more naturalistic interpretation of the 
rationale of Christianity and a more 
realistic facing of the needs and present- . 
day social reconstruction. The move- 
ment towards neo-orthodoxy seems on 
the surface to break with the emphasis 
which recent Protestant thought has put 
upon intellectual freedom. In actuality, 
the religious leaders who have shared 
this revulsion against the “modernistic” 
past are fully in accord with the liberal 
tradition. These present-day proponents 
of social Christianity are both more re- 
alistically socialistic and in their in- 
tellectual interpretations more natural- 
istic than their predecessors in the hey- 
day of the social gospel. Niebuhr, for 
example, is both’ more of a Socialist— 
he has repeatedly served on the party 
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ticket—and more of a philosophical 
naturalist than he would like to admit.5” 
His extraordinary reputation among 
secular liberals is due to his realistic 
analysis and appraisal of the political 
situation presented by our decadent 
capitalism. At the same time, for him 
and his followers and inspirers, including 
the much more philosophically minded 
Paul Tillich, all the traditional myths 
are “broken,” including those of the 
liberals of the last generation—the 
“myths” of the immanence of God and 
of the consequent potential divinity of 
human nature. Only the “myth” of 
original sin is still adhered to literally 
by Niebuhr and his colleagues. 

It is not Niebuhr’s theology that 


keeps him from formally acknowledg-° 


ing his adherence to a naturalistic view 
of man, which he is quite willing to 
admit in private, but rather the curi- 
ous mélange of philosophical idealisms 


87See J. H. Randall, Jr., Making of the 
Modern Mind (Boston, 1940), pp. 569-72; 
“Mr. Niebuhr’s Christian Naturalism,” Union 
Seminary Review (1945). 
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which, along with many other theologi- 
ans, he still continues to regard as a 
bulwark against antireligious views.’ On 
these points Niebuhr, whose “prophetic 
Christianity” falls intellectually rather 
below the genuine philosophic insights 
of his colleague, Paul Tillich, is not 
likely to furnish a very enduring model 
for the clergy. 

What of the future? It is possible, 
of course, that liberal religion will die 
out in the United States—that the long 
religious tradition will come to be rep- 
resented only by adherents of the past, 
untouched by new ideas and new ex- 
perience. But unless that remote con- 
tingency comes to pass, it seems very 
unlikely that American religion, which 
has so often and so sincerely felt and 
come to the support of the currents of 
the liberal tradition, will cease to gen- 
erate leaders devoted to the spirit of 
free inquiry who will meet in some 
fashion the insistent demands of Ameri- 
can experience for a religious message 
dealing with its fundamental secular 
problems. 


John Herman Randall, Jr., Ph.D., is professor of philosophy at Columbia University, 
New York City, at present on leave to teach at the University of Washington. He is 
author or coauthor of numerous books, including The Making of the Modern Mind 
(1926), Our Changing Civilization (1929); coauthor of Religion and the Modern World 
(1929), The Philosophy of John Dewey (1939), Naturalism and the Human Spirit 
(1944) ; chairman of the Editorial Committee of the Journal of the History of Ideas; 


and joint editor of the Journal of Philosophy. 


Census of Religious Bodies in United States * 


. Source: Yearbook of American Churches, and The Christian Herald 


There were in continental United States in 
1947, 256 Religious Bodies with 253,762 
churches and an inclusive membership of 
73,673,182, of which 59,717,107 were 13 years 
of age and over, as compared with 256 Re- 
ligious Bodies with 199,302 churches and a 
membership of 55,807,366 in 1936 (U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census). Data for Religious 
bodies with a membership of 50,000 or over is 
for 1947 and was furnished by The Christian 
Herald. Other data is latest available. Totals 
given indicate inclusive membership. Each 
church was requested to report the number of 
members according to the definition of mem- 
bership in that church or organization, In 
some religious bodies the term member is 
limited to communicants; in others it includes 
all baptized persons; and in still others it cov- 
ers all enrolled persons. (Jewish membership 
total is for 1937, the latest available. Roman 
‘Catholic total is from The Official Catholic 
Directory (1947).) 


Member- 
Denomination ship, 1947 
All denominations ............. 73,673,182 
Adventist bodies: ; 
Advent Christian Church ...... 30,547 
Church of God (Adventist) .... 5,295 
Life and Advent Union ........ 288 
Seventh-day Adventist Denomi- 
NAHOM erans soneta et ec se 208,030 
Primitive Advent Christian 
Church: a's 24 Sense Cie ee cade 538 
African Orthodox Church ........ 5,200 
Amana Church Society .......... 880 
American Ethical Union ......... 2,875 
American Rescue Workers ........ 300 
American Zion Church (formerly 
African M.E. Zion) ........... 489,244 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church 
OL God aie ente oreo 8,000 
Armenian Orthodox Church of Am. 18,787 
Assemblies of God, General Council 241,782 
Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church 3,100 
Baha is» ocras d0-s sass ase eee : 4,489 
Baptist bodies: 
Northern Baptist Convention ..- 1,592,347 
Southern Baptist Convention ... 6,079,305 
National Baptist Convention, 
USA sc pciiven estas wes 4,122,315 
National Baptist Convention of 
America s.es SERTEN 2,575,621 


* Reprinted by courtesy of The World Al- 
manac from its 1948 edition, pp. 573-74. 


Denomination 
American Baptist Association ... 
Christian Unity Baptist Associa- 
TRON: 6 icon a EEAS 
Colored Primitive Baptists 
Duck River (and Kindred) As- 
sdéciations of Baptists ........ 
Evangelical Baptist Church .... 
Free Will Baptists 
Genera] Baptists 
General Six Principle Baptists . 
Independent Baptist Church of 
America ....... cece eee ees 
National Baptist Evangelical Life 
and Soul Saving Assembly of 
USA. 
Primitive Baptists 
Regular Baptists .............. 
General Association of Regular 
Baptist Churches, North 
Separate Baptists .............. 
Seventh Day Baptists .......... 
Seventh Day Baptists (German, 
L728) oe iiinisisde reiret 
Two-Seed- in-the- Spirit Predesti- 
narian Baptists .............. 
United American Free Will Bap- 
Üt Secs ngiemien sale wecoee oh 
United Baptists ............... 
Bible Protestant Church ......... 
Brethren German Baptist (Dunk- 
ers): 
Brethren Church (Progressive 
Dunkers) crsccissirsisisss ai 
Church of the Brethren (Con- 
servative Dunkers) .......... 
Church of God (New Dunkers) 
Old German: Baptist Brethren .. 
Brethren Plymouth (8 bodies) .... 
Brethren River: 
Old Order or Yorker Brethren .. 
Brethren in Christ 


eee 


rd 


teers seee 


a 


esese 


Buddhist Churches of America .... 
Catholic Apostolic Church ....... 
Catholic Churches (other than Ro- 
man, see Eastern Orthodox 
Churches} 
Christadelphians ................ 
Christian and Missionary Alliance 
Christian Nation Church ......... 
Christian Union ...............-. 
Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church .. 
Church of Christ Holiness U.S.A. .. 
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Member- 
ship, 1947 


115,022 


418 
43,897 


7,951 
400 
221,317 
39,600 
. 280 


129 


70,843 
69,157 
17,186 


22,345 
6,490 
6,581 


125 
201 


75,000 
27,000 
2,000 


17,669 


182,497 
526 
3,271 
25,806 


291 
5,171 
1,025 

70,000 
2,877 
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Member- 
Denomination ship, 1947 
Church of Christ, Scientist ....... (*) 
Church of Eternal Life .......... 113 
Churches of God: 
Church of God ............... 77,926 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) 95,325 
Church of God, Seventh Day ... 1,154 
The (Original) Church of God . 5,000 
The Church of God ........... 20,065 
The Church of God ........... 20,000 
Church of God and Saints of Christ 37,084 
Church of God in Christ ......... 300,000 
Church of the Gospel ............ 47 
Church of the Nazarene ......... 201,487 
Church of Reyelation ............ 879 
Churches of Christ ............0+ 309,551 
Churches of Christ in Christian 
Union of Ohio ......... cee 5,872 
Churches of God, Holiness ....... 5,872 
_ General Eldership of the Churches 
of God in North America .... 33,563 
Church of the Living God (Chris- 
tian Workers for Fellowship) 120 
Church of the Living God, The 
Pillar and Ground of Truth .. 4,838 
Church of the New Jerusalem: 
General Convention of the New 
Jerusalem in the U.S.A. . 5,175 
General Church of the New 
Jerusalem ........ccceceneee 1,387 
Church of. United Brethren in 
Christ (a) 
Congregational Christian Church .. 1,140,824 
Congregational Holiness Church .. 2,849 
Disciples of Christ .............. 1,889,066 
Divine Science College and. Church 4,085 
Eastern Orthodox Churches: 
Albanian Orthodox Church .... 3,137 
American Holy Orthodox Catho- 
lic Apostolic Eastern Church . 1,325 
Apostolic Episcopal Church .... 6,389 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church .... 1,336 
Greek Orthodox Church (Hel- 
Tenit). roria ain 8.08 were es ace 275,000 
Holy Orthodox ‘Church i in America 
(Eastern Catholic and Apos- 
tolic) © vies ck teed cenwe eames 1,300 
Roumanian Orthodox Church .. 21,000 
Russian Orthodox Church ..... 300,000 
Serbian Orthodox Church ...... 42,000 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 
Chüreh cS o5ciaas eeatewes 20,300 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church ef 
America 0.0... .cccc cece eeeee 39,500 
Erieside Church ............0.0-. 66 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 695,029 


*The By-Laws of the Church of Christ, 
Scientist, are that membership figures are not 
for publication. 
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Denomination 
Evangelical Church (a) 
Evangelical Congregational Church 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (b) 
Evangelical United Brethren (a) .. 
Evangelistic associations: 
The Apostolic Christian Church, 
Nazarean .......c eee ce eee 
Apostolic Christian Church of 
America lesinn iisa 
Apostolic Faith Mission ........ 
The Christian Congregation .... 
Church of Daniel’s Band ...... 
Church of God (Apostolic) .... 
Church of God As Organized By 
Chis}. is cisies) ged cae TE 
Hephzibah Faith Missionary As- 
Sociation” i648 Gedcseawwes sees. 
Metropolitan Church Association 
Missionary Bands of the World 
Missionary Church Association 2 
Pillar of Fire ............0005. 
Faith Tabernacle ................ 
Federated Churches ............. 
Fire Baptized Holiness Church ... 
Free Christian Zion Church of Christ 
Friends: 
Primitive Friends 
Religious Society of Friends 
(Conservative) 
Religious Society of Friends 
(General Conference) 
Religious Society of Friends (Five 
Years Meeting) 
Religious Society of Friends 
(Philadelphia and Vicinity) .. 
Religious Society of Friends 
(Kansas Yearly Meeting) .... 
Oregon Yearly Meeting of the 
Friends Church ............. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting of the 
Friends Church 
Religious Society of Friends 
(Central Yearly Meeting) . 
Greek Orthodox (see Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches) 
Holiness Church ...............5 
Holiness Church of God, Inc. 
House of David .........ceeeees 
House of God, Holy Church of the 
Living God, The Pillar and 
Ground of the Truth, House of 
Prayer for All People 
House of the Lord .............. 


ee ry 


Independent Churches ........... 
Independent Fundamental Churches 
of America 


Member- 
ship, 1947 


25,952 


705,102 


1,663 


6,425 
2,288 
3,820 

131 
3,085 


2,192 
350 
961 
190 

5,000 
4,044 
200 
88,411 
6,000. 
2,478 
13 
3,351 
17,870 
70,000 
4,966 
8,233 
3,691 
5,175 
770 
453 
587 
350 


200 
302 
5,000 
40,275 


65,000 
12,337 


Census or Reticious Bopres IN UNITED STATES 


Denomination 
International Church of the Four 
Square Gospel : 
Italian bodies: 

- General Council of the Italian 
Pentecostal Assemblies of God 

Unorganized Italian Christian 
Churches ..........ecceeeees 

Jewish Congregations ............ 
Kodesh Church of Immanuel 
Latter-day Saints: 

Church of Christ (Temple Lot) . 

Church of Jesus Christ (Bicker- 
tonites) nscdeiewiiewesceweses 

Church of Jesus Christ (Cuttler- 
TteS) zie fees vaie le Badewee 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
-day Saints ........ cece eee 

Church of Jesus Christ ‘(Strang- 
ites) .......000 PERA E S 

Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints .. 

The Latter House of the Lord 
(Apostolic Faith) ........... 

Liberal Catholic Church ......... 
Lithuanian National Catholic 

Church: i satis vials chou 
Lutheran bodies: 

American Lutheran Conference: 
American Lutheran Church .. 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 

Synod of North America ... 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (b) ........0ee eens 
Lutheran Free Church ....... 
United Danish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of 

North America: 

Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio and Other 

Vi lates: sweetie eae sacle ses 

Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod Of Wisconsin and 
Other States .............. 

Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 
Church: iawn dina eee 

Norwegian Synod of the 
American Evangelican Lu- 
theran Church 

Negro Mission .............- 

United Lutheran Church in 
America: i sooisiosaar enigs ars 

Church of the Lutheran Brethren 
of America .............205. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America (Eleisen Synod) .... 

Finnish Apostolic Lutheran 
‘Church 


Member- 


ship, 1947 | 


21,728 


1,547 


9,567 


`- 4,770,647. 


562 
2,179 
1,550 

24 
911,279 
123 
116,888 


29 
2,002 


3,325 


601,839 
396,999 


661,355 
49,583 


34,628 


1,422,513 


259,097 
22,186 
8,853 
11,521 
1,748,183 
2,250 
1,400 


14,511 


Denomination 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (Suomi Synod) 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
National Church of, America .. 
Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North America .... 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America .......... 
The Protestant Conference 
(Lutheran) 
Independent Lutheran Churches 
Mayan Temple 
Mennonite bodies: 
`” Central Conference of Mennonites 
Church of God in Christ (Men- 
© “HOHE eteeca ieee eeie'on ewkeee et 
Conference of the Defenseless 
Mennonites of North America 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren 
Conservative Amish Mennonite 
‘Church 
General Conference of the Men- 
nonite Church of North 
America 
Hutterian Brethren ............ 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
Conference .......ceeeeeeere 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ .. 
Mennonite Brethren Church in 
North America .............- 
Mennonite Church ............ 
Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde .... 
Old Order Amish Mennonite 
Church 
Old Order Mennonite Church 
(Wisler) 
Reformed Mennonite Church ... 
Stauffer Mennonite Church ..... 
Unaffiliated Mennonite Congre- 
gations 
Methodist bodies: 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Church: onsena ceive sirini 
American Zion Church (formerly 
African M.E. Zion) ......... 
African Union First Colored 
Methodist Protestant Church . 
Apostolic Methodist Church .... 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church: 24: ccvscdchiese ie acdc 
Congregational Methodist Church 
Congregatidnal Methodist Church 
of America ............0000% 
Free Methodist Church of N.A. . 
Holiness Methodist Church .... 
Independent A.M.E. Denomina- 
HOW cs ct ead gins. ar siete ne WR as 


er 


‘ 
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Member- 
ship, 1947 


28,365 
5,928 
1,386 

18,813 
3,253 
2,423 
2,916 
3,216 
3,000 


1,626 
1,240 


3,936 
40,000 
265 


1,558 
10,061 


16,125 
52,596 
275 
13,408 
2,978 
1,500 
167 


422 


868,735 
489,244 


2,597 
31 


381,000 
16,163 


6,593 
46,783 
578 


1,000 
8,430,146 
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Denomination 
New Congregational Methodist 
Church: s.cesie iesieeeseaee's 
Primitive Methodist Church .. 
Reformed Methodist Church ... 
Reformed Methodist Union Epis- 
copal Church ............0.- 
Reformed New Congregational 
- Methodist Church 
Reformed Zion Union Apostolic 
Church 
Union American Methodist Epis- 
copal Church 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection 
of Amerjca 
Moravian bodies: 
Bohemian and Moravian Breth- 
ren 
Evangelical Unity of Bohemian 
and Moravian Brethren in 
North America 
Moravian Church (Unitas 
Fratrum) 
National David Spiritual Temple 
of Christ Church Union (Inc.) 
TS An EE E 
New Apostolic Church 
Norwegian Lutheran Church (b) 
Old Catholic Churches in America: 
American Catholic Church, Arch- 
diocese of N.Y. 
American Catholic Church (Syro- 
Antiochean} 
Old Catholic Church in America 
Pentecostal assemblies: 
Pentecostal Fire Baptized Holi- 
ness Church 
Church of God in Christ (Pente. 
costal) 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus 
Christ 
International Pentecostal Assem- 


Pee ee 


wee ence neeae 


ee ar 


ee a 


ee ey 


Dies aeee e eS acetate 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the 

World scenascixsecre rosis 
Pentecostal Church of God of 

America soesercsiiresoro iess 


Pentecostal Church, Incorporated 
Calvary Pentecostal Church, Inc, 
Pentecostal Holiness Church ... 
Pilgrim Holiness Church 
Polish National Catholic Church . 
Presbyterian bodies: 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church (General Synod) .... 
Associate Presbyterian Church of 
N.A. 


Church 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church 


Member- 
ship, 1947 
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Member- 


Denomination ship, 1947 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 596,037 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 2,474,530 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in 

North America, General Synod 1,559 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church .. 7,084 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of ' 

North America (Old School) 6,617 
United Presbyterian Church of 

North America ............. 198,815 

Protestant Episcopal Church ..... 2,155,514 
Reformed bodies: 

Christian Reformed Church . 134,608 

Free Magyar Reformed Church 

in America ..............0.- 6,126 
Reformed Church in America .. 176,244 

Reformed Episcopal Church ...... 8,939 
Roman Catholic Church ......... 25,268,173 
Russian Orthodox (see Eastern 

Orthodox Churches) 

Salvation Army .............0005 205,881 
Scandinavian Evangelical bodies: 

Norwegian and Danish Evangeli- 

cal Free Church Association of 

NA anann Vee owas eens 10,033 
Evangelical Free Church of 

America ......ccceceseeeeccs 11,052 
Evangelical Mission Covenant 

Church of America .......... 48,000 

Schwenkfelders ........-....-065 2,050 
Social Brethren ................. 521 
Spiritualists: 

International General Assembly 

of Spiritualists .............. 100,000 
National Christian Spiritual Alli- 

ANCE: oss deea Likaa ate 5,487 
National Spiritualist Association 11,266 
Progressive Spiritualist Church . 11,347 

Triumph the Church and Kingdom 

of God in Christ .............. 30,000 
Unitarian Churches .............. 74,789 
United Brethren bodies: 

United Brethren in Christ (a) 

United Christian Church ....... 676 

Church of the United Brethren 

in Christ (Old Constitution) . 15,401 

United Holy Church of America, 

TINGS eae sie aa dates SRA eda ees 25,000 
Universal Emancipation Church . 18 
Universalist Church of America . 47,541 
Vedanta Society .............005 30 
Volunteers of America ........... 4,230 


(a) On November 16, 1946, the Evangelical 
Church and the Church of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ merged, to be known as The 


Evangelical United Brethren Church. 


(5) The Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America changed its name to the Evangelical 


Lutheran Church in June, 1946, 


Suggested Readings in Organized Religion 


. Compiled by Ray H, ABRAMS 


` The following list of books is for the reader who may wish further to pursue the study 


of “Organized Religion.” 
titles of general interest and information. 


Asrams, Ray H. Preachers Present Arms. 
New York: Round Table Press, 1933. 

Amers, E. S. Religion. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1929. 

ANGELL, R. C. The Integration of American 
Society. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1941. 

Baser, Ray E. Marriage and the Family. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. 
Bacu, Marcus L. They Have Found a Faith. 

Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1946. 

Battarp, L. V. Social Institutions. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. 

Barnes, Harry Ermer. Social Institutions. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1942. 

Bares, Ernest SUTHERLAND. American Faith; 
Its Religious, Political, and Economic Foun- 
dations. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1940. 

Brxrer, Jurrius S. Conversations With an 
Unrepentant Liberal. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1946. 

Bratton, Frep G. The Legacy of the Liberal 
Spirit. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1943. 

Bonen, E. A. The Social Gospel of Walter 
Rauschenbusch and Its Relation to Religious 
Education. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1944. 

Browne, Lewis. This Believing World. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1939, 

Brounini, Jonn G. Whereon To Stand. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 

BURTT, E. A. Types of Religious Philosophy. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. 

CuHave, E. J. A Functional Approach to Re- 
ligious Education. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. 

CLARK, Ermer T. Small Sects in America. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1937. 

Cuincuy, E. R. All in the Name of God. 
New York: The John Day Co., 1934. 

Comen, Morris R. The Faith of a Liberal; 
Selected Essays. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1946. 

Conant, James B. On Understanding Science. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 
Croce, Benepetro. Politics and Morals. To- 

ronto: George J. McLeod, 1945. 


FINKELSTEIN, Lovis. 


It is, of course, not exhaustive, but simply a collection of 


CURTI, MERLE. The Growth of American 
Thought. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943» . 

Davi, M. R. “The Pattern of Urban 
Growth,” in G. P. Murdock (Ed.), Studies 
in the Science of Society. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1937. 

Davis, Atuison, and B. B. and M. R. Gard- 
NER. Deep South. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. 

Dewey, Joux. A Common Faith New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. 

Douctass, H. Paut. The Si. Louis Church 
Survey. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1924. 

——. The Springfield Church Survey. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1926. 
Doverass, H. Pau, and Epmunp DE S. BRUN- 
. NER. The Protestant Church as a Social In- 
stitution. New York: Harper and Broth- 

ers, 1935, 

Duntap, KNIGHT. 
Human Life. 
Book Co., 1946. 

EDDINGTON, ARTHUR., Nature of the Physical 
World. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1937. 

Fay, H. E. Preview of a Divided America. 
Chicago: Christian Century Press, 1947. 

Fauset, ArtHurR H. Black Gods of the Me- 
tropolis. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1944. 

Fercuson, Caartes W. Confusion of Tongues. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1928. 


Religion, Its Function in 
New York: McGraw-Hill 


The Religions of De- 
mocracy: Judaism, Catholicism, Protestant- 
ism in Creed and Life by Louis Finkelstein, 
J. Elliott Ross, and William Adams Brown. 
New York: The Devin-Adair Co., 1941. 

——. Beliefs and Practices of Judaism. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Co., 1945. 

Fox, Drxon R. Sources of Culture in the 
Middle West. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1934. 

——-. Ideas in Motion. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 1936. 

GasrieL, Rares H. The Course of American 
Democratic Thought. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1940. 
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GARNETT, A.C. A Realistic Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., 
1942. 

Garrison, W. E. Catholicism and the Ameri- 
can Mind. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., 
1928. 

—-. Religion and Civil Liberty in the Ro- 
man Catholic Tradition, Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Co., 1947. . 

——. Religion Follows the Frontier. 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. 

——, The March of Faith. New, York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1933. 

Goopsert, Wittystine. A History of Mar- 
riage and the Family. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1945. ; 

GREENSTONE, Jutrus H. Jewish Fasts and 
Feasts. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 
1946, 

Hacxer, Lovis M. The Shaping of the 
American Tradition. 2 Vols. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947., 

Hatt, Tuomas Cummincs. The Religious 
Background of American Culture. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1930. 

HAROUTUNIAN, Joser. Piety versus Moral- 
ism: The Passing of the New England The- 
ology. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1932. 

HARTSHORNE, Huce. Character in Human 
Relations. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

» Sons, 1933. 

—~. Church Schools of Today. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1933. 

Haypon, A. E. The Quest of the Ages. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1929. 

Hays, C. J. H. Essays on Nationalism. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. 

Hertzrer, J. O. Social Institutions. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1946. 

Hicu, STANLEY. The Church in Politics. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1930. 

Hocxine, W. E. Science and the Idea of God. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1944, 

Horton, Watter M. Theism and the Scien- 


New 


tific Spirit, New York: Harper and Broth-- 


ers, 1933. 

Hoxxry, Juran, and others. Science and Re- 
ligion. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1931. 

James, Wurm, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1920. ‘s : 

Jeans, James H. New Background of Sci- 
ence. New York: The Macmillan Co., ‘1934. 

Jounson, F. Ernest (Ed.). Religion in the 
World Order. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944, 

Jones, A. W. Life, Liberty, and Property. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1941. 
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Juon, C. H. The Psychology of Social Insti- 
tutions, New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1926. 

KIRKPATRICK, C. Religion in Human Affairs. 
New York: J. Wiley and Sons, 1929. . 
LATOURETTE, K. S. History of the Expansion 
of Christianity, 7 Vols. New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1937—45. 

—— (Ed.). The Gospel, the Church, and the 
World. Interseminary Series, Vol. 3. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 

Lecomte pu Noitiy, Perre. Human Destiny. 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947, 

Lerrer, H. S. (Ed.). Christianity Today. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1947. 

Lywo, Roperr S. and Heren M. Middletown. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1929. 

——. Middletown in Transition. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937, 

McConnerL, Joun W. The Evolution of So- 
-cial Classes. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1942. 

Maclver, R. M. Society. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1937. 

McSortry, Joserm. An Outline History of 
the Church by Centuries (from St. Peter to 
Pius XII): St. Louis: Herder Book Co., 
1943. 7 

Mays, Benjamin E. and J. W. Nicworson. 
Negro’s Church. New York: Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, 1933. 

Mecxiin, Jonn M. The Story of American 
Dissent. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1934, 

Morstman, C. H. Church as Educator. 
New York: Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 
1947. . 

——. Protestantism’s Challenge. 
Harper and Brothers, 1939. 
-~——. School and Church. New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1944. 

Morrison, Cuartes C. Christian and the 
War. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co. 
1942. 

——. The Separation of Church and State 
in America, Chicago: Willett, Clark and 
Co., 1947. 

Niesunr, H. Ricsard. The Social Sources of 
Denominationalism. New York:. Henry 
Holt and Co., 1929. 

Niesuur, Remnsoip. Christianity and Power 
Politics. New York:` Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1940, 

——. Does Civilization Need Religion? New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. ` 

——. Moral Man and Immoral Society. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

——. Nature and Destiny of Man. 2 vols. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941, 
1943, 


New York: 
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Noxpe, O. F. Towards World-Wide Christi- 
anity. New York: Harper ard Brothers, 
1946. 

Panunzio, C. Major Social Institutions, New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1939. 

PARRINGTON, V. L. Main Currents in Ameri- 
can Thought. 3 vols. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1927-30. 

Perry, Raren B. Puritanism and Democracy. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1944. 

Persons, Srow. Free Religion; an American 
Faith. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1947. 

Pore, Liston. Millhands and Preachers. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. 
RANDALL, Joun H., Jr. The Making of the 
Modern Mind. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1926. 

. Our Changing Civilization. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1929. 

RAvscHENBUSCH, WALTER. Christianity and 
the Social Crisis. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1920. 

Reiser, Ortver L. A New Earth and A New 
Humanity. New York: Creative Age Press, 
1940. 

—. Philosophy and the Concepts of Mod- 
ern Science. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1935. ' 

—-. The Promise of Scientific Humanism. 
New York: G. E. Stechert and Co., 1940. 
REISER, OLIVER L., and Bropwen Davies. 
Planetary Democracy. Toronto: Longmans, 

Green and Co., 1944. 

Rommen, H. A. The State in Catholic 
Thought. St. Louis: Herder Book Co. 
1945. 

RUSSELL, BERTRAND. Religion and Science. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1935. 

Ryan, Joun A., and M, F. X. Murar. State 
and the Church. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1922. 

ScHNEDWER, HergertT W. History of American 
Philosophy. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. 

The Puritan Mind. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1930. ; 

SELLARS, R. W. Religion Coming of Age. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. 

SHepp, C. P. The Church Follows Its Stu- 
dents. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1938. 

SHEED, Francis J. Theology and Sanity. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1946, 

Stver, A. H. Religion in a Changing World. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, 1930. 

Sperry, W. L. Religion in America. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1946, 

—— (Ed.). Religion and Education. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1945, 
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Stearns, Harotp E. (Ed.). America Now. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 
Sweet, W. W. Religion on the American 

Frontier, 

Vol. I: The Baptists. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1931. 

Vol. II: The Presbyterians. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. 

Vol III: The Congregationalists. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 

Vol. IV: The Methodists. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946. 

——. Story of Religion in America. 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. 
——. American Churches: An Interpretation. 

London: Epworth Press, 1947. 

Swirr, A. L, New Frontiers of Religion. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. 

Tawney, R. H. Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism. London: John Murray, 1929. 

Temere, Wirtiam. Christianity in Thought 
and Practice. London: Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1940. 

‘Tewxsspury, D. G. The Founding of Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities Before the 
Civil War. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University Press, 1932. 

Tuaver, V. T. Religion in Public Education. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1947, 

Toy, C. H. Introduction to the History of 
Religions. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1924, 

Van Kirk, Warrer W. Religion Renounces 
War. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., 
1934, 

Wacm, J. Sociology of Religion, 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. 

Warp, Harry F. Democracy and Social 
Change. New York: Modern Age Books, 
1940. 

——. New Social Order. 
Macmillan Co., 1931. 
——. Which Way Religion? 
The Macmillan Co., 1931. 
Warner, W. Lioyp, and Paut S. Lunr. The 
Social Life of a Modern Community. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 

The Social Status of a Modern Com- 
munity. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1942. 

Warner, W. Lroyp, and Leo Srote. The So- 
cial Systems of American Ethnic Groups. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. 

Weser, Max. The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 

Wexpvon, T. D. States and Morals; A Study 
in Political Conflicts. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 


New 


Chicago: 


New York: The 


New York: 
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West, James (pseudonym). Plainville, U.S.A. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1945, 

Ware, Anprew D. A History of the War- 
fare of Science With Theology in Christen- 
dom. New York: D. Appleton and Co, 
1897. 

Waurenead, Atrrep N. Philosophical Essays. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1936. 
—.. Religion in the , Making. London: 

Longmans, Green and Co., 1936. 
Wireman, H., et al. Religious Liberals Reply. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1947. in 
Wireman, H. N., and B. F. Meran. © Ameri- 
can Philosophies of Religion. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Co., 1936. 


Woirams, Micuaet. The Catholic Church in. . 


Action. New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1936. 
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Yincer, J. M. Religion in the Struggle for 
Power, Durham: Duke University Press, 
1946, 

ZEITLIN, Josern. Disciples of the Wise; the 
Religious and Social Opinions of American 
Rabbis. New York: Teachers College, Co-, 
lumbia University Press, 1945. 


CHURCH YEARBOOKS 


American Jewish Year ‘Book, 5707 (1946-47), 
Vol. 48. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 5707—1946. 

National Catholic Almanac, 1947. Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 

Yearbook of American Churches, 1947 Edition. 
Benson Y. Landis (Ed.). New York: Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Members 
of The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for the Year 1947* 


T the end of the year 1947 the 

Board of Directors of the Ameri- 

can Academy is glad to report that the 

year has been one of continued activity 
and of growth. 


MEETINGS 


On April 18 and 19, 1947, there was 
held the Fifty-first Annual Meeting. 
The topic for the two days was “Prog- 
ress and Prospects of the United Na- 
tions.” The list of speakers who ap- 
peared included, as usual, many distin- 
guished personages, and the attendance 
was large. 

There was also held on January 11 
preceding, a meeting arranged jointly 
with The Foreign Policy Association of 
Philadelphia, which was addressed by 
His Excellency Lord Inverchapel, His 
Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador to the 
United States. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Academy is no longer hampered 
by a shortage of paper for its publica- 
tions, but has been restricted somewhat 
by the high cost of paper and occasion- 
ally by actual difficulties in securing 
adequate amounts. Fortunately these 
difficulties were overcome, and we have 
been able to publish the regular six 
issues of THE Annats of about the 
usual size. With the growth of mem- 
bership, however, and with the increas- 
ing interest in our volumes, we have 
been compelled to print more copies of 
each issue. There was a total of 16,000 


* Presented at the Annual Business Meeting 
of the Academy, Monday, January 19, 1948. 


copies printed of the November 1946 
issue, entitled “Labor Relations and the 
Public,” and our minimum order now 
to the printers is 14,500 copies. 

Last year the Board was able to point 
out that at the end of 1934 there were 
7,855 members on our rolls, while at the 
end of 1946 there were 12,666. At the 
end of 1947 this number had increased 
to 13,226. 

During 1947 the titles of the various 
issues of THE ANNALS were as follows: 


January Social Implications of Modern Sci- 
ence 

March Communication and Social Action 

May Women’s Opportunities and Re- 
sponsibilities 

July Progress and Prospects of the 


United Nations 
September Features of Present-Day Canada 
November The Motion Picture Industry 


There are large numbers of special 
sales to members and to others, amount- 
ing in 1947 to 6,313 copies of THE AN- 
NALS, 3 monographs, and 100 pam- 
phlets—a total of 6,416 items. 

Last year we reported that the mem- 
bers of the Academy at the suggestion 
of our office had contributed a large 
number of copies of back issues to be 
sent, with their compliments, to li- 
braries in the occupied and devastated 
areas. The total contributions for this 
purpose have been about nine thousand 
copies which we have been able to send, 
many of them direct and others through 
the American Book Center for War 
Devastated Libraries, Inc. and the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D.C. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


The number of new members enrolled 
during 1947 was 2,986. While this is 
not quite so many as were enrolled in 
1945 and in 1946, it is, with these 
exceptions, the largest number during 
any single year in the history of the 
Academy. As pointed out, the mem- 
bership on December 31, 1947 was 
13,226. 


- FINANCES 


There will be presented the report of 
the Treasurer showing the receipts and 
expenditures of the Academy for the 
year 1947. As pointed out a year ago, 
costs are rising, and we have been per- 
plexed to know whether we should in- 
crease our annual dues from the $5.00 
which has regularly been the amount 
throughout our history. Fortunately 
we have not had to take this step, and 
the receipts for 1947 are in excess of 
the expenditures for that year. One 
item should be particularly mentioned. 
Dr. Leo Stanton Rowe, who directed 
the Academy for twenty-eight years, 
and who died in December 1946, left to 
the Academy the sum of $1,000 which 
was received by the Academy in De- 
cember 1947. 


BY-LAws 


With the passage of time and with 
the growth of the Academy it has 
seemed wise to amend the by-laws un- 
der which it operates. There will ac- 
cordingly be presented to you proposals 
for a general revision. The changes 
made are primarily designed merely to 
. make sure that in all particulars these 
by-laws conform to the legal require- 
ments effective in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is not contemplated that 
there will be any change of significance 
in the organization of our work or in 
our activities. 
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Acting upon legal advice, we also pro- 
pose to have our Articles of Incorpora- 
tion amended, particular attention being 
given to changes that were specified in 
our announcement in THE ANNALS of 
November 1947. For this purpose 
there will be held a special meeting of 
members on Monday, February 2, 1948, 
at the same hour and place as this 
meeting. 

In closing, may the Board express to 
the members of the Academy their 
gratification for their loyal support and 
enthusiasm. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Tue Boarp oF DIRECTORS 
Ernest Minor Patterson, President 


Herbert Hoover 
C. A. Dykstra > Vice Presidents 
Carl Kelsey 


J. P. Lichtenberger, Secretary 
Charles J. Rhoads, Treasurer 


F. Cyril James, C. A. Kulp, M. Albert 
Linton, Otto T. Mallery, Thorsten Sel- 
lin, Stephen B. Sweeney, Alfred H. Wil- 
liams, Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


REPORT OF AUDITORS 


January 16, 1948 


CHARLES J. Ruoaps, Esq., Treasurer, 
American Academy of Political & Social 
Science, 
- Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dear Sir: 


We herewith report that we have audited 
the books and accounts of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
for its fiscal year ended December 31, 1947. 

We have prepared and submit herewith 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended December 31, 1947. 

The Receipts from all sources were veri- 
fied by a comparison of the entries for 
same appearing in the Treasurer’s Cash 
Book with the records of bank deposits 
and were found to be in accord therewith. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD oF DIRECTORS 


The Disbursements, as shown by the 
Cash Book, were supported by the proper 
vouchers in the form of cancelled paid 
checks or receipts for moneys expended. 
These were examined by us and confirmed 
the correctness of the payments made. 

As the result of our audit and examina- 
tion, made in the manner above indicated, 
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we certify that, in our opinion, the accom- 
panying Statement sets forth the results of 
its operating activities for the period under 
review. 


Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) Epwarp P. Moxey & Co. 
F: Certified Public Accountants 


American ACADEMY oF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE STATEMENT oF RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS For FISCAL Year Enpeb DECEMBER 31, 1947 


Cash Balance January 1, 1947 02... ccc ccveees 


enlace veah exes anadan erua eke cs $ 15,907.44 
Receipts e 
Members’ Dues ........0ccececceceececeucvens adhe gcd uate eects ee $41,629.10 
Life Membership ......... 0.0.0 cece cence een eaa ra a OA wlan ak Wass 600.00 
Subscriptions : 
Individuals ........... WS Gia ba Reo 8 de RSE eS $ 268.75 
Libraries .........22cccccescenecccce EE 4,073.00 
Agents: oiera ao saws E N E a a S 11,759.71 16,101.46 
Sales: seses edarra aa kee ees as SPREE R Ride pHa eed eens 7,544.14 
Advertsing a). cises%-citacetseas dine whs Dawe RARA EEO ANE E 1,825.31 
Income from Investments ........ Hae ea Oe NEd ON E Re aE AS 11,609.41 
‘Proceeds from ‘Sale of Securities ......... 0... cece eee e eee e ere neeees 18,251.38 
Leo S. Rowe Bequest .........ce cc cece cece cence ee ceeeeeeeeaerers 1,000.00 98,560.80 
$114,468.24 
Disbursements 
Office Expense .....,.0.6.0.00- ESR atte wie wit E EEEIEE Capos $11,779.80 
Philadelphia Meetings ......... 0... ccc cece eee e eee eee ee ee eee eens 5,096.50 
New Membership Expense ....... ua Ae evade da Ea orana ce ue eral Se AE TANT 10,565.69 
Publication of Annals ....)..0.0. 0.0... cece cece cece eet e nee eeenetens 31,984.35 
Membership Records Expense ............ holes PA EREN 8,446.57 
Sale of Annals <0 hives siete s Tein EA REEERE AA a ESEN beaten 1,663.31 
Special Publications Expense .......... 0.0.2 e cece eee ee teu ee ences 1.38 
Securities Purchased mrene 500 cejcdcc clncev ed eee se ersi naaa aa 29,199.81 
Discounts, Collection & Exchange, etc. ........... cee eee eee ences ~ 22.33 
Trust Agency Expense .......... 00. cece cece cece eee e ete eeeeacctee 362.13 
Income Distribution to James-Patten-Rowe Fund .................... 700.00 
Appropriated under Leo S. Rowe Bequest ............... 02sec eee ees 1,000.00 100,821.87 
Cash Balance December 31, 1947 ......cccccecccacucvevceceutueusecceceeueutes $ 13,646.37. 
Represented by i 
Cash on Deposit at Girard Trust Co. ....... ccc eee eee uea $17,396.37 
Cash at Academy Office ................00, aS tbe sates ROM clear EOE Bite 500.00 
$17,896.37 
Less—Amounts appropriated to . 
James-Patten-Rowe Fund Income ..............0.2005 $3,100.00 
Reserve for Leo S. Rowe Bequest ............00ce cece 1,000.00 
Retirement Fund for Employees ...........cecseeeeees 150.00 4,250.00 $ 13,646.37 
es 
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By-laws of The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science ; 


Article I. Name 


The corporation shall be known as 
“The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science.” 


Article II. Purpose . . 


The purpose for which the corpora- 
tion is formed is the promotion of the 
progress of political and social science, 
especially through publications and the 
holding of meetings. 


Article II. 


The corporation shall have the fol- 
lowing classes of members and such 
other classes or forms of membership as 
the Board of Directors may at their dis- 
cretion from time to time determine: 

A. Annual Members—Any person 
who shall pay to the corporation the 
amount of the annual dues prescribed 
from time to time by the Board of Di- 
rectors shall be an annual member of 
the corporation for the twelve months 
period for which the payment is made. 

B. Life Members—Any person who 
shall pay to the corporation the sum of 
$200, shall become a life member of the 
corporation and as such shall have all 
the privileges of annual members, but 
shall not be subject to the payment of 
any dues. 


Members 


Article IV. Meetings of Members 


Section 1. The annual business meet- 
ing of the members shall be held on the 
fourth Monday of January in each year. 
The place and the hour of suth meeting 
shall be fixed by the President. The 
Board of Directors may change the date 
of the annual business meeting if in 
their judgment another date may be 
desirable. 


Section 2. Special meetings of the 
members shall be called at the discre- 
tion of the President, or at the written 
request of any two directors, or of any 
ten members. Any such request shall 
state the general nature of the business 
to be transacted at such meeting. Spe- 
cial meetings shall be held at such place 
as shall be fixed by the Board of Direc- 
tors, or, if they fail to do so, then by 
the President. The time of holding the 
special meetings shall be fixed by the 
President and shall be within thirty 
days of his receipt of the request for 
the meeting. 

Section 3. The Secretary or the 
President shall give not less than ten 
days’ notice of the time and place of 
each annual and special meeting of the 
members. The notice of every special 
meeting shall state the general nature 
of the business to be transacted thereat. 

Section 4, Twelve members present 
in person shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at all meet- 
ings of the members. 


Article V. Directors 


Section 1. The control and manage- 
ment of the corporation shall be vested 
in a Board of Directors consisting of 
nine members in addition to ex-officio 
members. The directors shall be elected 
by the members, three directors to be 
elected at each annual meeting to serve 
for a period of three years and until 
their successors are chosen and quali- 
fied. 

Section 2. There shall be at least 
one regular meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors in each year. The time and 
place of such meetings shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors. 
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By-Laws 


Section 3. At the discretion of the 
President or at the written request of 
any two members of the Board of Di- 
rectors, a special meeting of the Board 
of Directors shall be called by the Presi- 
dent. Any such request shall state the 
general nature of the business to be 
transacted at such meeting. The time 
of holding a special meeting shall be 
fixed by the President and shall be 
within ten days of his receipt of the re- 
quest therefor. Such meeting shall be 
held at the place at which regular meet- 
ings of the Board are held unless the 
Board shall otherwise designate. 

Section 4. The President or the Sec- 
retary shall give to each director not 
less than five days’ written notice of 
each regular and special meeting. The 
notice shall state the time and place of 
the meeting and in the case of a special 
meeting shall state the general nature of 
the business to be transacted thereat. 

Section 5. Five members of the 
Board of Directors, including ex-officio 
members, shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at meetings 
of the Board of Directors. 

Section 6. The President shall have 
the power to appoint such committees 
as he may deem necessary and to pre- 
scribe the duties of such committees. 

Section 7. The Board of Directors 
shall submit each year at the annual 
business meeting of the members a re- 
port of the principal activities of the 
Board during the preceding calendar 
year and a statement of ‘the financial 
condition of the Academy. 

Section 8. The Board of Directors 
shall have the power and authority, by 
affirmative vote of a majority of those 
present at any duly convened meeting, 
to borrow money and to purchase, sell, 
lease away, or otherwise acquire or dis- 
pose of real estate. 


Article VI. Officers 
Section 1. At the first meeting of the 
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directors after the annual business meet- 
ing of the members, the Board of Di- 
rectors shall elect the following officers: 
a President, one or more Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, an Assistant Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer and an Assistant 
Treasurer. The Board of Directors 
may at any meeting elect such other 
officers as it may determine. All offi- 
cers shall hold qffice until the next meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors and until 
their successors are elected and quali- 
fied, provided, however, that all officers 
shall be subject to removal by the Board 
of Directors at any time. A vacancy in 
any office may be filled by the Board of 
Directors at any meeting. The follow- 
ing officers shall be ex-officio members 
of the Board of Directors: The Presi- 
dent, the First Vice-President, the Sec- 
retary and the Treasurer. 

Section 2. The President shall be the 
chief executive officer of the corporation 
and shall be responsible for conducting 
its activities, subject to the control of 
the Board of Directors. He shall pre- 
side at all meetings of members and of 
the Board of Directors, at which he is 
present. 

Section 3. The first Vice-President 
shall in the absence or during the dis- 
ability of the President have all the 
powers and perform all the duties of 
the President. ' 

Section 4. The Secretary shall keep 
the minutes of all meetings of the mem- 
bers and of the Board of Directors. He 
shall give notice of all such meetings, 
shall have custody of the corporate seal 
and shall affix the same as required by 
the Board of Directors. In the absence 
or during the disability of the Secretary, 
his duties shall be performed by the As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Section 5. The Board of Directors 
may by resolution not inconsistent with 
these By-Laws add to and define the 
duties of any officers, and any officer 
whose duties are not defined in these 
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By-Laws or by the directors shall have 
the duties ordinarily pertaining to his 
office. : 


Article VII. Fiscal Provisions 


Section 1. The fiscal’ year of ‘the 
corporation shall coincide with the .cal- 
endar year. ` ae 

Section 2. Any of the funds of the 


corporation on deposit „with any. bank 
or trust company shall be subject to 
withdrawal on the signatures of such 
persons as*may be determined from 
time to time by resolution of the Board 
_ of Directors. 

Section 3. The books and accounts 
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of the corporation shall be audited an- 
nually by independent auditors who - 
shall be elected by the Board of Direc- 
tors. A copy of each such report of 
audit’ shall be delivered to each mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. 


Article VIII. Amendments 


These By-Laws may be amended by 
a majority vote of those present at any 
meeting of the members of the corpora- 
tion or of the Board of Directors. Any 
such change made by the Board of Di- 
rectors shall continue in effect unless 
and until altered at a meeting of the 
members of the corporation. 


Book Department 


TuAver, V. T. Religion in Public Educa- 
. tion. Pp. xi, 212. New York: The Vi- 
king Press, 1947. $2.75. 

The purpose of this book is “to portray 
briefly the rise of the American secular 
school and to consider the full import of 
the challenge now directed against it . . .” 
(p. xi). The author carries out the first 
part of this purpose in Chapters 2 and .3 
by describing the conditions which led to 
a separation of church and state in the 
United States and by telling how a secular 
school was built upon that foundation. He 
carries out the second part of his purpose 
by discussing attempts of various religious 
groups, particularly in the period 1917-47, 
“not only to gain a foothold in the public 
school itself, but also to secure subsidies 
from the state for their own private enter- 
prises” (p. 5), by citing various social, po- 
litical, and educational developments which 
aided or hindered those attempts, and by 
analyzing and evaluating efforts to intro- 
duce religion into public education. 

The author has performed these tasks 
with admirable scholarship, simplicity, and 
candor—and the greatest of these is can- 
dor. He regards the earnest and well-in- 
tentioned men and women who have de- 
manded religious instruction in the public 
schools or public subsidy of parochial edu- 
cation as misguided persons (p. 163) crav- 
ing added security through the increase of 
religious influences on children. He be- 


lieves that some of them, at least, can be | 


approached on this matter with facts, rea- 
soning, and arguments. Frankly, clearly, 
and uncompromisingly, he presents the 
-theses that public schools can develop 
sound morality without instruction in re- 
ligion (Chap. 6), that religious teaching in 
the school compromises the task of the 
school (Chap. 7), and that nonpublic 
schools do not merit public support (Chap. 
8). He concludes with the positive argu- 
ment that the school can educate for char- 
acter by means of its own resources, and 
that the public school is peculiarly qualified 
to carry on such an education. 

Perhaps the crux of the author’s argu- 
ment is contained in his statement “that 
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to introduce sectarian instruction into the 
schools may accentuate many of the diffi- 
culties we seek to eliminate. Instead of 
fostering the Christian spirit of tolerance, 
it tends to make children conscious of dif- 
ferences that, unfortunately, do not gener- 
ate the spirit of peace and brotherly love. 
It likewise tends to perpetuate the false 
notion that thé springs of conduct and of 
faith derive from the creeds that divide 
men rather than from the common stream 
of life, the basic culturaf influences in 
which all share and to which each indi- 
vidual can make his own unique contribu- 
tion” (p. 164). 

This book merits careful study by all 
who are concerned about the storm which 
is steadily rising over the issues it depicts. 
It merits such study by all educators and 
by all supporters of education, regardless 
of the creeds to which they may owe alle- 
giance. It may thus help to point the way 
toward a time when all creeds ‘will have 
moved more nearly into the common 
stream of life. : 

HAROLD BENJAMIN 

University of Maryland 


GREENE, Evarts B. Church and State. 
Pp. vi, 48. Indianapolis: National Foun- 
dation Press, 1947. $1.00. 

This pamphlet is a concise, fair, multum 
in parvo analysis of the progress of the 
American way of life from colonial days to 
contemporary events. 

The brief discussion of the situation in 
England should have pointed out that the 
Church of England “never at any time has 
been supported by taxes, nor has any of 
its regular income at any time reached it 
from or through the Public Treasury... . 
The whole wealth of the Church consists 
of private benefactions.” 

It is not made sufficiently clear that the 
First Amendment originally applied only to 
the federal aspects of American life. 

Professor Greene’s use of the term 
“separation of church and state” for “dis- > 
establishment” is now fully justified by the 
usage of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
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The section on religion in public educa- 
tion needs considerable expansion. There 
are six ways of attacking the problems: 
(1) return to sectarian indoctrination— 
flatly impossible; (2) released or dismissed 
time—already disintegrating and dubious 
at the best; (3) so-called nonsectarian 
common core of religious values—repudi- 
ated by larger denominations, sects, and 
cults alike; (4) integration of religion with 
the public school curriculym—a sort of 
millenarian hope; (5) the functional ap- 
proach to religion—tenable but opposed by 
too many church groups; (6) the only 
satisfactory way, the public school way of 
preserving the ethical values in religion as 
public education responds to changing en- 
vironmental demand. That this method 
will finally prevail is evident from these 
characteristics of public education: it is 
for all American children regardless of 
sex, race, color, or creed; it may not dis- 
criminate between this side and that side 
of the tracks; it is controlled by all the 
people, which includes the nonchurch-going 
majority; whereas the private school cor- 
responds to class or sectarian distinctions. 

Conran H. MorEHLMAN 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


VONTOBEL, KLARA. Das Arbeitsethos des 
deutschen Protestantismus. Pp. 162. 
Berne, Switzerland: A. Francke Verlag, 
1946. 12.80 Swiss francs. 


This is a very thorough, albeit somewhat 
pedestrian, study of the work ethic of Ger- 
man Protestantisni. It covers the period 
from the post-Reformation to the Enlight- 
enment. Its merit lies in its concentration 
on Lutheranism and its thorough docu- 
mentation. Further, it gives due attention 
to the mystic strain in Lutheranism which 
found expression in Pietism. 

Those interested in the relation of Cal- 
vinism and capitalism will find that the 
sidelight thrown by this book helps to 
bring out many of the aspects peculiar to 
Calvinism in bold relief. In particular the 
concept of “calling” (Beruf) is effectively 
illuminated, and Max Weber’s analysis 
largely substantiated. 

Second in the series edited by König of 
the University of Zürich; this book is not 
quite up to the mark of the first, but is 
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nevertheless a worthy continuation of the 
enterprise. 
Howarp BECKER 
OMG Hesse, Germany i 
(on leave, University 
of Wisconsin) 


KEITH, ARTHUR. Evolution and Ethics. 
Pp. ix, 246. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1947. $3.00. 


Today when mankind seems to have 
great trouble deciding just what peace en- 
tails and whether war—if spaced properly! 
—is not after all preferable, a book such 
as this is most desirable. It recapitulates 
the philosophical and many pseudo-philo- 
sophical dicta of many learned men, listing 
often bombastically and again somewhat 
apologetically the advantages of war over 
peace, of peace over war, the beast over 
civilized man, of civilization over the beast, 
of Christian ethics versus evolution, of pur- 
pose and end of human life. No less an 
authority than Sir Arthur Keith, whom Dr. 
Earnest A. Hooton associates with Darwin 
and Huxley, could have performed this 
task—“my final act of husbandry... .” 

Life is a puzzle, and Sir Arthur’s first 
theme, “the manner in which the final 
stages of man’s evolution or ascent was ac- 
complished,” contributes nothing particu- 
larly new. The second theme relating to 
race and nation is more revealing and 
argumentative—rather indecisive for those 
whose first notions were formed by the 
Nazi perversions. 

The third theme—and the most impor- 
tant, it seems—deals with “war [which] 
made its appearance as part of the ma- 
chinery of human evolution.” And it is- 
here that human reason and faith are 
sorely tested. For here we find—mellowed, 
intellectually sharp, and beautifully worded 
—the whole inconsistency of human his- 
tory laid bare: Is war inevitable since it 
is of tribal evolutionary nature, or is war 
preventable, once man’s mind is bent upon 
it? Sir Arthur’s opinions are rooted in 
anthropological facts tempered with what 
seem neither optimistic nor pessimistic but 
rather realistic (pardon the overworked 
word!) considerations anchored in the 
fervent hope that man’s behavior, despite 
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. its irrationality, will ultimately conquer 
the insolubles. 

Definitely, changes are produced in 
strugzle. Having failed in the past, the 
fear of the unknown future is so precipi- 
tate that we seem to neglect the present, 
which drifts unchallenged. There is funda- 
mentally nothing new here, except this 
reader’s frank observation that the deeper 
the analytical explanations, the more anti- 
thetical the conclusions; the- irrational re- 
mains insoluble still. 

As far as the manageable fate of civili- 
zation is concerned, the main struggle to- 
day obviously revolves around a clean-cut, 
willful decision as to where we as indi- 
viduals stand: Do we believe in (and in- 
tend to work for) a universal common- 
wealth, or do we exclaim with Felix von 
Luschan (1911!): “Brotherhood is good, 
but struggle is better. Nations will come 
and go, but racial and national antagonisms 
will remain... .” 

The truth is that spiritual atrophy and 
an arrogant superiority cannot obliterate 
the fact that while the Black Death was 
recurrent for many years and became ac- 
cepted as inevitable, one fine day the 
pestilence was conquered by those who re- 
fused to accept its inevitability. 

“We do not want a nationalization of 
man,” wrote Johann H. Pestalozzi, “but a 
humanization of the State”! Suggests Sir 
Arthur: “Much more dangerous to a na- 
tion than the luxuries of peace is the phi- 
losophy of individualism. This can be 
preached and practiced only in times of 
peace. It is in reality a philosophy of 
libertinism—one which regards the acci- 
dent of birth, which should bind a man to 
his nation, as an injustice . . .; it is held 
that nations exist to provide a framework 
wherein men and women may develop their 
complete personalities.” 

If all the inalienable rights and the dig- 
nity of the individual are but character- 
istics of ingrates, to be more or less(?) 
controlled by the nationhood (the State), 
then this thing called civilization is a vain 
dream full. of meaningless accessories— 
faded banners proclaiming the nonexistent 
core of moral motivation. Surely there is 
more to human life than the primary strug- 
gle for subsistence, an analyzable chemical, 
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a formula that sooner or later can be re- 
produced in a test tube. 

Is it true that “human inventiveness is 
fanned by the fierce wings of war” only, 
and is it to become an accepted dogma 
that only “war is an integrator of national 
life”? If so, then truly what of the fu- 
ture? Perhaps the slight mutations emanat- 
ing from the first controlled (?) atomic 
fusillade are part of the answer. As a 
composite of scientific thinking on the 
fate of man, this book is superb; as a sign 
of hope it fails, as do less learned presen- 
tations of ideas which offer only insolubles. 

Boris Erta NELSON 

University of Massachusetts 


CRAVEN, AVERY, and WALTER JOHNSON. 
The United States: Experiment in De- 
mocracy, Pp. xxiv, 886. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1947. $5.00. 

This is a handsome, compact, and well- 
organized college textbook in United States 
history. Its central theme, as its subtitle 
indicates, is the American experiment in 
democracy. This being the case, the re- 
sult is a book that is essentially a political 
history. 

That is not to say, however, that the 
growth of American thought, religion, and 
literature is entirely neglected. For they 
are given brief treatment at appropriate 
points in the narrative, and an effort is 
made to relate thought and culture to the 
more social and political facts of life and 
development. The book is especially good 
—aside from its treatment of the political 
theme—in its discussion of immigration 
and the growth of American society. It is 
superbly illustrated, and furnished with 
numerous interesting and useful graphs. 
Roughly half of the book is devoted to the 
period since the Civil War; roughly one- 
fourth is devoted to the period since the 
Peace of Versailles. 

The book is primarily and essentially a 
political history; as such, it is excellent. 
For it is obviously this aspect of American 
development that most strongly commands 
the authors’ interest. It is especially fe- 
licitous in its treatment of such manifesta- 
tions of the democratic urge as the travail 
of the pre-Civil War years and the Pro- 
gressive movement of the early twentieth 
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century. In general, the authors see the 
evolution of the American democratic way 
as a dual process: the making of the 
American—‘this new man”—on the one 
side, and the great experiment with demo- 
cratic government on the other. 

Out of the conquest of a continent came 
a stress on material and practical things 
“balanced by a faith in the individual and 
in progress; but the growth of cities 
brought specialization and a greater em- 
phasis upon culture, mus, and the arts. 
The emergence of the common man before 
the Civil War was obscured by the danger 
of dominatioi of Government by big busi- 
ness after it; but the common man found 
his voice and reasserted his faith in the 
democratic process through the Populists, 
the Progressives, and the New Deal. Times 
change, but the common man marches on. 
The experiment is unfinished. It may, ap- 
parently, fail; but the authors of this book 
seem to believe that it will not. They be- 
lieve that the American brand of democ- 
racy can adapt itself to its problems, and 
that it is here to stay. 

Max SAVELLE 
University of Washington 


MITCHELL, Broapus, and Louise PEARSON 
MITCHELL. American Economic His- 
tory. Pp. xi, 928. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1947. $5.00. 


This is about the twentieth text in 
American economic history to appear since 
Katherine Coman wrote the first one in 
1905. Half of them are no longer in print. 
Most of the writers have been primarily 
historians; for that reason the books have 
usually been economic histories in the sense 
that they related how people made their 
living in former times—but they have not 
been economic in the sense that-they em- 
ployed economic principles to explain and 
correlate historical events and trends. 
This has been a loss to the students, for 
they have needed such guideposts to lead 
them through a maze of histgrical detail 
and give both history and economics more 
meaning. 

This is the first time, so far as this re- 
viewer is aware, that the author of a prin- 
ciples text has ventured into the American 
economic history text field. Both Mr. and 
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Mrs. Mitchell are economists, and Mr. 
Furniss, editor of the series, is also an 
economist and part author of another 
principles text. Much might be expected 
of this happy combination of talent, who 
write in their preface: “Economic history, 
then, furnishes an indispensable back- 
ground for the study of economic prin- 
ciples.” 

Unfortunately, what the authors have 
written is little better than another history 
text. Scant use of economics is made out- 
side of a few of the sections on finance and 
one on mercantilism. Yet American eco- 
nomic history affords many illustrations of 
economic principles. The early predomi- 
nance of extractive industries, soil butch- 
ery, and the roots of slavery are all best 
understood in terms of the best combina- 
tion of the economic factors of produc- 
tion. The agricultural, industrial, and 
transportation revolutions have as their 
key the principle that specialization is lim- 
ited by the extent of the market. The rise 
of trusts as well as of recognized “natural 
monopolies” like railroads is explainable in 
considerable part by the tendency of high 
fixed costs to lead to cutthroat competi- 
tion and then to combination or monopoly. 

The virtue of this book lies in its charac- 
ter portrayals. The personalities and mo- 
tives of leading figures and the obstacles 
and rivals they faced are made to live 
again. Columbus, Hamilton, Boone, Slater, 
Drew, and Rockefeller are especially well 
done. It is unfortunate that these por- 
trayals, valuable as they are, were discon- 
tinued in the last chapters. After all, it is 
the ideals, achievements, and mistakes of 
lifelike and understandable people of a by- 
gone age rather than a list of memorized 
names that provide inspiration and teach 
lessons, 

Throughout, the authors have drawn on 
a wide variety of sources and cite many 
pertinent and colorful quotations. Other 
excellent features include the discussion of 
mercantilism, the section on manners and 
morals on the frontier, a vivid but lengthy 
description of the slave trade, and of 
course the section on the new South. 
Through oversight there is no page list of 
illustrations, but this reviewer counted 43 
pictures or groups of them, 13 maps, 2 
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tables, 2 cartoons, and 4 charts. Several 
of the illustrations are excellent (pp. 406, 
548, 707), but a dubious land-grant map 
(see Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
September 1945 through June 1946) is re- 
produced (p. 673). The bibliographies are 
brief but well chosen. 

Balance and organization are not special 
merits of this text. The 915 pages are 
divided into five periods; two of them, of 
the years before 1783, take up 228 pages; 
the next period, which ends with the Civil 
War, is treated most fully with 330 pages; 
the period extending to World War I is 
accorded only 187 pages, and the remain- 
der is given 163 pages. The 36 chapters 
vary from 12 to 48 pages. Sometimes 
subjects like transportation, finance, or 
slavery are treated topically, each in its 
own chapter; sometimes several such topics 
are lumped together in one chapter. The 
latter method tends to result in discon- 
nected collections of facts (chs. 29 and 35). 
One major topic generally found in eco- 
nomic history texts—domestic commerce— 
is almost entirely neglected. In summary, 
this text excels in description rather than 
organization or analysis. 

Donato L. KEMMERER 

University of Ilinois 


HUBERMAN, Leo. We, the People. Pp. xii, 
372. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1947. $3.75. 


This volume is the revised edition of a 
work frst published in 1932; the last six 
chapters are new., Although the author 
does not state it as his purpose, the book 
provides an illustration of history written 
in strict accordance with the Marxian 
formula. Capitalism carries within itself 
the seeds of its own destruction, so the 
Marxian history of any capitalist state 
must be a record of increasing gloom, with 
certain failure at the end. Mr. Huberman 
stresses the unrelieved misery of the first 


colonists who crossed the Atlantic, the | 


hardships of the early settlers, and the 
suffering of the pioneers at various stages 
of the Western frontier. The author is 
careful to emphasize the calculated schem- 
ing of the Federalists in putting over the 
Constitution, and the businesslike cynicism 
of Northern capitalists who deliberately 
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overthrow the agrarian economy of the 
South. Thomas Hart Benton’s illustrations 
help to thicken the gloom. 

In the preface and in the new chapters 
the basic Marxian pattern stands out 
clearly. The New Deal was merely a revo- 
lution in ideas, not a revolution in eco- 
nomics, so it “was bound to fail.” The 
capitalist economy was exhausted. “The 
breakdown of the profit system meant that 
it was to be the destiny of many Ameri- 
cans to be permanently unemployed.” The 
New Deal could not save capitalism by 
eliminating its evils because “those evils 
were the inevitable product ‘of that sys- 
tem.” The farmers and workers, so the 
book concludes, want jobs and peace, but 
the workers will learn that these objectives 
“are attainable only under a system of pro- 
duction for use, not for profit.” 

Implicit in the argument is the old as- 
sumption, just as fallacious and as com- 
pletely unproved now as it was when Marx 
first wrote it, that capitalism will destroy 
itself, with the help of revolution, and that 
socialism will automatically and of itself 
eliminate the evils suffered under capital- 
ism. To Mr. Huberman, as to Karl Marx, 
this spectacular twisting and oversimplifi- 
cation of history and of economics would 
seem to represent the ultimate in truth. 

For Marxians who approve this approach 
to history, the ideological perfection of the 
dogma will far outweigh the few minor 
misstatements of specific. facts. On the 
other hand, non-Marxians may be so ex- 
asperated with the ideological framework 
that the few errors in fact will seem negli- 
gible. To them the author’s philosophy 
will appear as the major weakness. 

RarrHn Votney HARLOW 

Syracuse University 


McCALEB, WALTER F. The Conquest of 
the. West. Pp. xv, 336. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. $3.75. 


“So far as I am aware,” declares the au- 
thor of the.present volume, “no attempt 
has been made to present to the public an 
integrated account of the Conquest of the 
West—that vast region lying between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean.” 
This is the task that he has here set him- 
self. The period to be covered, according 
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to his interpretation, is the one which be- 
gins with the Louisiana Purchase in the 
year 1803 and closes forty-five years later 
with the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

The central theme of this study is the 
advance of the American frontier—or, as 
Mr. McCaleb likes to call it, the “grow- 
ing edge of the nation”—as expressed in 
the territorial acquisitidns for the United 
States. Not that the chief emphasis is laid 
upon economic, political, or even military 
matters. The author brings in all three, 
and many others, including religian, morals, 
and fate. But his main interest lies some- 
what apart from all these, and can best be 
described as national, or racial. 

Mr. McCaleb is openly and proudly a 
devotee of the cult of race in history. Ac- 
cording to his view, the United States ex- 
panded into Louisiana, Oregon, and Mexico, 
not mainly because of the ability of states- 
men or generals, but chiefly through the 
virtuous acquisitiveness and bellicosity of 
what he calls the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
term is not listed in the index, but it oc- 
curs repeatedly throughout the book. In 
the author’s eyes the country’s leaders were 
often fools or rogues, but the people of the 
frontier—the Anglo-Saxons—went march- 
ing on, and rightly so, brushing away be- 
fore them, like flies, lesser breeds without 
the law. 

We are told in the foreword that “much 
of this narrative rests on original re- 
searches.” Sources mentioned are the 
Bexar Archives; the Archivo General de 
Mexico; the Archives of the State of 
Texas, of the University of Texas, of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society, and 
of the Library ‘of Congress; ‘Carlos E. 
Castafieda’s compilation of the reports of 
the chief participants in the Mexican War; 
and Mexican and American newspapers. 
But the new material that appears in the 
book seems to be neither large in amount 
nor of great importance. 

Mr. McCaleb’s contribution to the litera- 
ture of his field, though interesting and 
valuable as a type, and even instructive in 
spots through shrewd observations, is not 
definitive or, except for national or racial 
bigots, satisfying. The style, likewise, 
which is frequently marred by the circum- 
locutions, vagueness, and inaccuracy of the 
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frontier littérateur, is of more value as a 
specimen than as a vehicle, 
JOHN Perry PRITCHETT 
Queens College r 
of the City of New York : 


Soule, GEORGE. Prosperity Decade: From 
War to Depression: 1917-1929 (Eco- 
nomic History of the United States, 
Volume VIII). Pp. xiv, 365. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, 1947. 
$4.00. 

The editors of this co-operative series 
have noted that “as late as the end of the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century, 
the world’s foremost economic power had 
not yet produced an integrated, full-length, 
and authoritative treatment of its own eco- 
nomic history.” They have attempted, 
through the utilization of all available 
sources and of extremely competent au- 
thors for each volume, to present a “full- 
scale, balanced, cooperative, and readable 
survey of the growth of American economy 
and of its transformation from one of 
primitive character to world pre-eminence 
in industry, trade, and finance.” Mr. 
Soule, long known for his familiarity with 
this period, treats the fluctuating economic 
condition of the United States between the 
outbreak of the First World War and the 
advent of the Great Depression. 

The history of this twelve-year period 
has special meaning for this generation, 
since many of the problems we are facing 
and are obliged to face were important 
after the First World War, and because 
there has never been a time when freedom 
under private enterprise, so much desired 
now, was more evident than in the decade 
of the 1920’s, Mr. Soule begins his volume 
with attention to the economic policies and 
actions of 1917 and 1918. America’s par- 
ticipation in the war, he asserts, was the 
immediate source of the events that fol- 
lowed. It is also important, as he points 
out, that “the war organization was a 
fumbling, but on the whole successful, at- 
tempt to use planning and economic man- 
agement for a national purpose. . . .” 

The inflation, the labor conflicts, and-the 
reaction of the early postwar years are 
dealt with in detail. Then the author 
turns to the revival and boom of the mid- 
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twenties. He notes that in the midst of 
general prosperity, the condition of farm- 
ers, mipers, and textile workers was not in 
line with the rest of the Nation. Separate 
chapters deal with labor; agriculture; in- 
dustry and finance; key industries such as 
railroad, shipping, automobile, and con- 
struction; ard international trade. The 
last-mentioned chapter is outstanding in its 
clarity and completeness of presentation. 
This reviewer knows of no better explana- 
tion, regardless of length, of the implica- 
tions of our shift from a debtor to a 
creditor nation. 

The two chapters on the origins of the 
depression are analytical, scholarly, and 
provocative. The seventeen-page anno- 
tated bibliography, titled “For Further 
Reading,” is something that no historian 
or no general reader with an interest in 
this period will wish to be without. The 
volume is well illustrated with photographs 
and includes a few good charts and tables. 
Mr. Soule makes frequent use of the abun- 
dant economic statistics first available for 
this decade. . 

The book’s greatest value, perhaps, lies 
in the author’s constant recognition that 
there is no single, simple answer to the 
economic problems of the 1920’s. As he 
states in his closing paragraph: “It is suffi- 
cient here to point out that the depression 
that followed the Coolidge-Hoover New 
Era was no easily preventable accident, 
and that it did not result in some mysteri- 
ous way from the previous war or arrive 
on American shores like a rocket bomb 
from abroad. It was the outgrowth largely 
of the going institutions in the United 
States. While it is now possible to identify 
certain major infections that were develop- 
ing, there seems to be no simple inocula- 
tion, the injection of which into the eco- 
nomic body would have maintained its 
health. It is for the purpose of indicating 
this conclusion that the speculations of 
this chapter have been introduced.” 

RALPH ApamMs BROWN 

State Teachers College 

Cortland, New York 


Wantouisr, Jonn T. An Introduction to 
American Education, Pp. xii, 333. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1947. $3.25. 
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This book is designed primarily as a text 
for an introductory course in education. 
However, it is written with the additional 
aim of assisting high school seniors and 
college students in determining whether 
they should select teaching as a career, 
and of enabling in-service teachers and 
other. interested persons to keep abreast of 
current educational’ movements. 

The text is written in two parts. Part I 
is an introduction to teaching as a voca- 
tion. It is centered in guidance, and at- 
tempts to answer some of the fundamental 
problems of interest to persons contemplat- 
ing teaching as a career. It dnswers such 
practical considerations as salaries, ad- 
vancement, tenure, leave, and retirement, 
and discusses the problems involved in 
teacher preparation, and the necessary at- 
tributes of a successful teacher. 

Part II is devoted to an orientation to 
the American public school system. It 
emphasizes such matters as the origins of 
our educational institutions, and attempts 
to sensitize teachers to the needs which 
develop in our changing social system. In 
this section the author points out the in- 
terrelationship which exists between the 
Federal, state, and local governments in 
the American school system. 

No attempt is made at originality. The 
book is based upon carefully compiled and 
edited material obtained from many 
sources. The result is the production of a 
text replete with quoted data which an ad- 
vanced student might well be expected to 
obtain from the original sources. Each 
chapter is concluded with a number of 
questions and problems designed as stu- 
dent aids, as well as a very comprehensive 
bibliography which should be of consider- 
able value to persons desiring data more 
comprehensive than that contained in the 
text. 

Too many teachers know little about 
some of the fundamental though impor- 
tant phases of their profession which are 
covered by this book. In view of the ex- 
press purpose for which it was written, it 
seems to fill a needed place in educational 
literature. 


. J. Errrs Voss 
Philadelphia 
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PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON CrviL RIGHTS. 
To Secure These Rights. Pp. xii, 178. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1947. $1.00. 


To many of the readers of THE ANNALS 
this report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights will be familiar. That fact 
increases the difficulty, and sharpens the 
dilemma of the reviewer. 

Everyone is in favor of rights, especially 
for himself, and desires effective machinery 
for their protection and preservation. 
Hence this report must not be dismissed 
in effect hy a preachment, or lauded 
through sermonizing. It must be appraised 
for what it is. 

To Secure These Rights is a congeries of 
material. It is an expression of an ideal, 
and it is also a political document phrased 
on the level of policy to be fixed. It is in- 
tensely theoretical, and at the same time 
it is an excursus in one field of constitu- 
tional law. It is a sickle flashing in a 
frontier field cutting back the weeds of 
bias, bigotry, and prejudice while para- 
doxically displaying some of these weeds 
on its own part. 

The report then must be judged in terms 
of what it purports to be and to do. As 
the responsible body saw its task, no sur- 
vey of past achievements in the field of 
civil rights was necessary; thus the report 
excludes deliberately all but the survey and 
description of areas in conflict—regions of 
flux and change and difficult acceptance. 
The picture is héavy and dark; a murky 
mist of self-flagellation besets the reader 
and worsens the effect of the presentation. 

Whatever may be said of the presenta- 
tion of the problem by the Committee, the 
recommendations which it makes ‘have the 
merits of directness and specific character. 
They pose policies deemed essential by the 
Committee on Civil Rights, and, as such, 
acquire the debits and credits of such pro- 
posals. Individually they should be judged 
in terms of feasibility and realism; under 
those conditions it is to be retognized that 
reasonable men might well disagree as to 
the reasonableness of the particular recom- 
mendations. 

The report is a most important pro- 
nouncement—significaht in that it heralds 
a transition and transformation in the con- 
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cepts of civil liberties. Discussion and ac- 
tion may now be joined upon this series of 
concrete proposals. . 

Some oversights are patent. The efforts 
of citizens to secure their rights to honest 
ballots in areas such as Kansas City are 
not mentioned, though discrimination in 
suffrage occupies a large part of the report. 
Likewise, the difficult problem of guaran- 
teeing men their rights against the pro- 
cedure of administrative agencies of all 
sorts—a most important and imperative 
area—finds scant interest on the part of 
the Committee. 

CHartes W. SHULL 

Wayne University 


VoorHIs, Jerry. Confessions of a Con- 
gressman, Pp. 365. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, 1947. 
$3.50. ` 


Some years ago, a rather cynical critic of 
the New Deal policies said that they were 
advocated mainly by two types of people: 
(1) an utterly selfish and ruthless set of 
political demagogues who were looking out 
for their own personal interests first and 
last, and (2) a set of starry-eyed and im- 
practical idealists who were the tools of 
the first element of politician. Without 
arguing the truth or falsity of this state- 
ment, we may say that Jerry Voorhis cer- 
tainly does not belong in any measure to 
the first set as described above. His record 
in Congress during the ten years of his 
service, amply supported by the spirit and 
temper of this book, shows him to be a 
sincere, honest, and conscientious man and 
public servant of the highest type of in- 
tegrity. Also we may say without hesita- 
tion that while he was an advocate of cer- 
tain measures with which perhaps we can- 
not agree, yet his feet were usually planted 
firmly on the ground. He always tried to 
think his way through, and usually took a 
very sane and statesmanlike view of the 
public questions that faced him. Thus 
most decidedly he does not belong in either 
of the critic’s classes. 

In the line of the above statements, it 
may well be supposed that Mr. Voorhis’ 
book reflects the more sound and creative 
elements in the New Deal cause, and the 
reader will be by no means disappointed. 
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Of course part of the book is devoted to a 
very interesting and valuable discussion of 
many «New Deal policies, and this is well 
worth a careful study. On the other hand, 
by far the most valuable and original parts 
have to do with the author’s personal ex- 
periences and observations as a member 
of Congress, and his keen and penetrating 
judgment of the strength and weakness 
of our national legislative body. Naturally 
he stresses, and rightly, the overwhelming 
burden of personal work entailed by mem- 
bership in Congress, and also the lack of 
proper and responsible relations between 
Capitol Hill and the White House, not to 
mention proper political responsibility rest- 
ing upon the membership of the majority 
party for the formation of policies and the 
enactment of appropriate legislation. He 
also frankly discusses the problem of com- 
mittee functions and committee chairman- 
ships, but without offering any final solu- 
tion. 

Mr. Voorhis’ sound and statesmanlike at- 
titude may be summed up in his own 
words as follows: “For there is a danger in 
governmental action, a danger that must 
forever be guarded against. It is that the 
people will learn to depend on government, 
that qualities of character such as self- 
reliance, mutual voluntary aid, the readi- 
ness to attack difficulties without com- 
plaint will be lost” (p. 351). 

Finally, the book is well written, inter- 
esting, and informative. But it suffers 
from the complete lack of any index. 

WILLIAM STARR Myers 

Princeton University 


Svirsxy, Leon (Ed.). Your Newspaper: 
Blueprint for a Better Press, by Nine 


Nieman Fellows, 1945-1946. Pp. xii, 
202. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947. $2.75. 


Critics of American journalism have all 
too often been as poorly informed as they 
have been well intentioned; or in extreme 
cases they have been so patently biased 
that many of their criticisms, though valid 
enough, have been vitiated by their own 
vehemence. To determine how well or 
how badly the press is doing its job re- 
quires a thorough understanding of the 
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complex practical realities of newspapering 
as the critic’s very first qualification. 

No more competent board of review, 
perhaps, could be assembled then some of 
the men and women who comprise the 
Nieman Fellows of Harvard University— 
practicing newspaper professionals who are 
selected for a year’s sabbatical leave from 
their publications to study as special rov- 
ing scholars in the university. As working 
journalists of particular competence, there- 
fore, they can appreciate both the practical 
problems and obstacles confronting their 
editors, publishers, or business managers, 
and the social obligations which must be 
assumed by the press as a quasi-public in- 
stitution. In the present book nine of 
these Nieman Fellows, from the class of 
1945-46, have sought to evaluate some of 
the current practices of newspapering in 
the United States which have been the sub- 
ject of persistent criticism, and to try to 
evolve a practical formula for a better 
American newspaper. 

Of the nine authors of this book, se- 
lected from all parts of the country for 
these fellowships, all have had extensive 
experience on some of the country’s better 
newspapers—the New York Times, the 
Kansas City Star, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, and some of the large news agen- 
cies. This breadth of professional back- 
ground at once makes their evaluation 
more fundamental and less theoretical than 
the much discussed report of the Luce 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, 
and considerably more balanced than some 
of the earlier, somewhat self-consciously 
popularized books such as Harold Ickes’ 
America’s House of Lords. 

In any case, the present authors recog- 
nize clearly the basic indictments of the 
press by informed lay critics—“that it is 
(1) irresponsible, (2) biased in favor of 
property and privilege, and (3) too nar- 
rowly owned and controlled.” Being as 
close to the working scene as they are, they 
add anothet fundamental criticism—that 
the press is far too often superficial in its 
news coverage: “Readers need something 
more—a sense of insight into the meaning 
of the news, a feeling that the news is pro- 
foundly important, not merely to a vague 
bureaucracy in Washington or London or 
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Moscow, or to a mythical man in the 
street, but to the reader himself.” 

Then, citing chapter and verse, they 
illustrate this point: “Yet there are dozens 
of disputes in each day’s paper concerning 
which some approximation of truth can be 
asserted. Senator Byrd of Virginia says 
that 1,000,000 of the .2,400,000 Federal 
Government employees can be fired ‘with- 
out impairing the efficiency’ of the Govern- 
ment. President Truman says, Nonsense. 
Is there no way of determining whether 
Senator Byrd is or is not talking sense? 
Senators Wagner, Ellender, and Taft assert 
that low-cost housing cannot be built un- 
less the Government helps. The National 
Association of Real Estate Boards cries; 
Socialism—let private builders alone and 
they will build all the houses the nation 
needs. Are the realtors right? What does 
experience show? What are the facts?” 

In this vein the authors proceed to dis- 
sect the average metropolitan daily, as to 
news and feature stories, editorials, sports, 
syndicated materials, and the like. But 
what makes their criticism genuinely con- 
structive is that they conclude with a chal- 
lenging, specific “design for a daily” which 
they believe could meet many of the objec- 
tions to the average newspaper. That 
their formula will almost certainly not 
meet with complete agreement among 
other newspaper folk ¿or among other 
critics of the present press does not in- 
validate it—there is certainly no single 
way to build a great, socially responsible 
newspaper. The most heartening thing 
about the report of these professionals is 
that from within the newspaper industry 
itself has come a recognition of the need 
for improvement. 

WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 

University of Nebraska 


Mort, Frank LUTHER. Golden Multi- 
tudes: The Story of Best Sellers in the 
United States. Pp. xii, 357. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 2947. $5.00. 
This is an intensely absorbing account of 

the business of publishing and book selling 

as reflected in the buying predilections of 
the American reading public from colonial 
times to the present.” It is also a thor- 
oughly revealing contribution to an under- 
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standing of the social forces that made for 
literary interest over the years of our na- 
tional history. And, even more, i is a 
study filled to overflowing with surprising 
bits of bibliographical information, arrest- 
ing publishing data, fascinating characteri- 
zations, and witty observations about the 
flourishing world of books as it developed 
in an expanding, bustling, and thriving 
country. Dean Mott, whose systematic re- 
search in the history of the magazine and 
the newspaper has won him a notable 
reputation, now adds another distinguished 
volume to our knowledge of American 
popular reading, 

Brought together for consideration as 
best sellers in the field of general literature 
are all the books that have achieved total 
sales equal to at least 1 per cent of the 
population of the English colonies in 
America, or, since the Revolution, of 
continental United States, for the decade 
in which they were published. Omitted 
from the best-seller lists are all Bibles, 
almanacs, cookbooks, “doctor books,” text- 
books, dictionaries, and manuals, though a 
valuable concluding chapter has some sig- 
nificant things to say about the amazing 
sales of such books. 

First in point of time on Dean Mott’s 
best-seller list is the Rev. Michael Wiggles- 
worth’s Calvinistic effusion, The Day of 
Doom, published in 1662 and credited with 
a sale of 4000 copies. Last on the list are 
twenty-two books that by Dr. Mott’s 
standards have already reached or ex- 
ceeded the 1,300,000 necessary for best- 
seller rank in the decade 1940-50. Be- 
tween these are listed and discussed some 
hundreds of books still widely read and 
some half forgotten or no longer remem- 
bered by the public. What made these 
books best sellers, what significant part 
they played in their time and after, and 
what claims they have to literary distinc- 
tion are the chief questions raised by the 
author. 

By evaluating the contents of the books 
and by considering the problems con- 
nected with their composition, publication, 
distribution, and promotion, Dean Mott 
arrives at some important conclusions. He 
has found no magic formula for the best 
seller, but he convincingly demonstrates 
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that books reflecting popular tendencies, 
interests, and tastes were widely accepted 
when ,skillfully advertised and reasonably 
priced. In turn, American ways were 
. markedly influenced by the large-scale dis- 
semination of cheaply printed fiction and 
nonfiction, which became powerful media 
of education. Standards were established, 
styles set, attitudes formed, and patterns 
of conduct and thought created. A na- 
tion-wide market, and an increasingly edu- 
cated one, proved a fertile field for ex- 
ploitation by mass production techniques. 
The results, on the whole, were good. 
Fully half the popular books, estimates the 
author, may be classified as “great books.” 
But a reading of this scholarly volume con- 
vinces the reviewer that the American 
book publishers bear a weighty responsi- 
bility for the quality of their wares and 
must be eternally vigilant lest the literary 
bonanzas they seek in catering to “golden 
multitudes” turn into dross, best sellers 
though they may be. 
Siney I. Pomerantz 
College of the City of New York 


Tuursrietp, Ricuarp E. (Ed.). The 
Study and Teaching of American His- 
tory. Pp. xviii, 442. Washington: The 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1947. $2.00 paper; $2.50 cloth. 

This yearbook is so thorough and in- 
clusive a survey of the problems and 
trends in the teaching of American history 
that it is both an answer to those who 
have doubted the adequacy of leadership 
in that field and, at the same time, an in- 
dispensable handbook for the practicing 
teacher of American history. The objec- 
tives and goals to be striven for, the his- 
tory of the changes in the teaching and 
interpretation of American history, the re- 
lationship of the subject to the other sub- 
jects of the school and college curriculum, 
and the articulation of the American his- 
tory program from the grades to senior 
high school and college—all are given ade- 
quate treatment. One excellent section is 
devoted to a discussion of methods of 
presentation,‘ another to the evaluation of 
results. And a final section considers sug- 
gestively the requirements of a good pro- 
gram of teacher training for American his- 
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tory instructors. It, may fairly be said that 
no major problem—of purpose, of practical 
teaching, of administration—is neglected. 

For a long time it has been a matter of 
complaint among practicing teachers that 
the leaders are long on theory and lofty 
ideals, but very short on practical sugges- 
tions for attaining those ideals. The year- 
book does a good deal to remove this cause 
of complaint; certain sections, especially, 
are of, direct, practical value to the class- 
room teacher. Particularly useful is that 
section devoted to a summary of trends in 
the interpretation of Amerjcan history, 
with the accompanying critical bibliog- 
raphy of recent outstanding works in the 
field; the busy teacher who tends to be- 
come routinized with the passage of years 
will find this section both stimulating and 
informing. 

Quite as much to the point is Dr. Thurs- 
field’s admirable discussion of critical 
thinking and how to develop it, which, 
with Robert Keohane’s elucidation of the 
methodology of historical research, will be 
of great value to those teachers who have 
always agreed that teaching students to 
think and weigh evidence is a major ob- 
jective of historical study, but who have 
found it difficult to find ways and means 
to that goal. Many teachers, too, have 
found it almost impossible to determine 
just what goals are being reached; for 
these the section on evaluation will pro- 
vide much-needed assistance. 

As a result of the survey there emerge 
certain conclusions as to trends which, if 
not new, are yet deserving of particular 
notice. There is, first of all, the effort to 
make American history function as a train- 
ing for citizenship in a world society—to 
make it preparation for living in “one 
world.” ‘This, in turn, entails greater em- 
phasis upon world history and interna- 
tional affairs with relation to American his- 
tory, and an increased stress, so far as 
attitudes go, upon toleration and respect 
for democratic procedures. ` 

Since American history alone cannot ac- 
complish all this, closer correlation with 
other school and college courses serving 
the same purposes is advocated. And 
since none of these ends can be reached 
when students are bored and indifferent, 
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teachers are urged to, make full use of 
those techniques which make history seem 
“real”—the numerous, constantly accumu- 
lating multisensory aids, and researches 
- into local history and, where possible, into 
the source materials of American history. 
Etwyn C. GAGE 
State Teachers College, . 
Montclair, N. J. ` 


Toutmin, Harry Ausrey. Diary of De- 
mocracy: The Truman Committee. Pp. 
277. New York: Richard R. Smith, 
1947. $3.50. 


A number of congressional committees 
made substantial contributions to the war 
effort in the days following Pearl Harbor. 
Notable among these were Senator Mur- 
ray’s Small Business Committee, Senator 
Tolan’s Select Committee Investigating 
Defense Migration, and the then Senator 
Truman’s Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. By 
means of public hearings and reports and 
other forms of pressure these committees, 
led by vigorous chairmen and staffed with 
experts of the caliber of Dewey Anderson 
(the Murray Committee), Hugh Fulton 
(the Truman Committee), and Robert K. 
Lamb (the Tolan Committee), cast a civic 
spotlight on many aspects of the war pro- 
duction program. Where inequity, ineff- 
ciency, and waste were found, publicity 
prodded bureaucrats in the armed forces 
and war agencies into corrective action. 
Although their contributions are not meas- 
urable concretely in terms of lives or dol- 
lars saved, the activities of congressional 
committees resulted in fuller utilization of 
the Nation’s human and material resources 
and undoubtedly speeded successful out- 
come of the war. 

Diary of Democracy summarizes (with 
extensive quotations constituting a sub- 
stantial proportion of the book) some of 
the hearings and reports of the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program published during the pe- 
riod of Senator Truman’s incumbency. 
Chapters are devoted to such burning 
‘issues of another day as the Canol project, 
the tank lighter program, waste in the con- 
struction of camp cantonments, and the 
rubber, metals, and aircraft programs. 
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The author intimates that in, these and 
other situations the Truman Committee, 
“a watchdog of the public,” came {o the 
Nation’s rescue and the bureaucrats and 
administrators mended their ways and 
businesslike practices were instituted. For 
the committee was determined that “the 
highest standards of efficiency found in our 
great business corporations should be main- 
tained in government operations.” And if 
“public disclosures did not drive the guilty, 
the slothful, and the negligent to act, the 
Committee saw to it that the Department 
of Justice or other Executive agencies pro- 
cured action.” The reader is given the im- 
pression (but not driven to the conclu- 
sion) that the Truman Committee, a sort 
of legislative Superman, more 'or less 
saved democracy from itself. 

The author lavishes ‘praise on Senator 
Truman and his colleagues in some of the 
most extravagant language one can find 
outside a campaign book, a sponsored biog- 
raphy, or a love letter. Mr. Toulmin 
blows on a clarinet with no stops. Even 
those who know nothing of the committee 
and its work will be aware of the over- 
statement and the sometimes subtle exag- 
geration of the committee’s role. 

The author writes in the manner of a 
child breathlessly reporting a discovery. 
The book is poorly written and contains 
more than its quota of howlers. The foot- 
note citations to committee publications 
may suggest a work of scholarship. It is, 
however, simply an inadequate clip-and- 
paste job—a sort of souvenir “history of 
our lodge” prepared quickly for the an- 
nual banquet. 

Space permits only a couple of the 
myriad items this reviewer has marked off 
in the margins for comment: “The hand of 
Divine Providence in shaping our national 
destiny is nowhere better shown...” 


.than in the selection of Truman and the 


other Senators “. . . to be the chosen im- 


plements of preserving the balance of 
power in our empire”; and “a mysterious 
force brought together these men [the Tru- 
man Committee].” 

A more dignified treatment of the Tru- 
man Committee would provide a more ac- 
curate appraisal of the committee’s role in 
the war effort along with the contributions 
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of the hundreds of thousands of diligent 
civil servants, college professors employed 
for “the duration,” and the countless dol- 
lar-a-year men and labor officials who 
placed pro bono publico above special in- 
terest. 
Myron L. HocH 
The College of the City of New York 


Ewine, Cortez A, M. Congressional Elec- 
tions, 1896-1944: The Sectional Basis of 
Political Democracy in the House of 
Representatives. Pp. xiii, 110. Nor- 
man, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1947. $2.00. 

This is an analysis of the twenty-five 
House of Representatives elections for the 
period covered. The Democrats won 5,301 
contests; the Republicans, 4,986; and third 
parties, 128. The Republicans won a ma- 
jority of seats fourteen times but were able 
to organize the House only thirteen times. 
The four party switches in the Presidency 
each followed capture of the House by the 
opposition. Since 1888, the party in con- 
trol of the House has carried the Presi- 
dency at the next election. The remark- 
able balance between the major parties is 
shown by the Democratic popular vote of 
47.8 per cent and the Republican vote of 
47.6 per cent. The popular vote never 
equaled that for Presidential electors, but 
only twice dropped below 90 per cent. 

The Democrats carried districts by a 
vote of 75 per cent or more four times as 
often as the Republicans, but otherwise 
were largely scattered in districts where 
they cast 25 to 50 per cent of the vote. 
The Republicans were strong in districts in 
which their vote was from 30 to 60 per 
cent of the total. 

In the totals for the whole country over 
the period covered, the plurality system 
reached a remarkable approximation to 
proportional representation. The Demo- 
crats came within one-half of 1 per cent 
of attaining their proportionate number of 
seats. By sections and in any particular 
election, however, the situation was quite 
different. As a result, to win control of 


the House the Republicans must carry the | 


East, the Middle West, and the West, and 
they are not likely to do this unless they 
carry each of these sections with at least 
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a 55 per cent popular vote. The Demo- 
crats enter each election with at least 100 
certain seats for the South and with an ad- 
vantage on the Border and in areas within 
the other sections. Their present danger, 
however, is that the liberal and conserva- 
tive wings will separate; the country might 
then’ find itself with three parties and op- 
erating under coalitions. 

An appendix carrying the tables upon 
which -this work was based would have 
clarified some of the statements and in ad- 
dition would have saved much labor for 
future students in a field in which the au- 
thor has been a pioneer. 

W. Reep West 

George Washington University 


Hinsuaw, Davw. An Experiment in 
Friendship: A Study of Quaker Relief 
Work. Pp. xi, 146. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1947. $2.50. 

In 1854, after the Crimean War, two 
Quakers, Joseph Sturge and Thomas Har- 
vey, took up the task of extensive relief 
among the -Finnish people whose villages 
had been devastated by the British fleet. 
This gave Whittier occasion for his beauti- 
ful memorial poem, “The Conquest of Fin- 
land.” 

That was the first conquest of Finland; 
the second came in 1945, -This time the 
head of the mission was again a Thomas 
Harvey—of Radnor, Pennsylvania; and 
David Hinshaw has now written the story, 
a detailed and vivid description of the 
Quaker relief mission to Finland, particu- 
larly to Lapland, which had been destroyed 
by the Germans when they withdrew from 
Finland in 1944 and 1945. The mission to 
Finland was one of the twelve Quaker mis- 
sions sent by the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee to war-devastated countries 
after World War II. 

David Hinshaw, a Quaker himself, paid 
a visit to Finland in the summer of 1946 
and on the basis of his personal observa- 
tions as well as correspondence and other 
original documents has now written an 
eloquent and vivid story of this mission of 
friendship. The introductory chapter on 
the Quakers and their principles is short, 
too short and superficial, perhaps, to prove 
the inner connection of Quaker faith and 
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Quaker action, but it does show how the 
Quakers in close co-operation with others 
have “served as the spiritual leaven in the 
loaf which expresses the helpful purpose of 
men and women of good will of every re- 
ligious group and every nationality.” And, 
in fact, many small incidents in Hinshaw’s 
story give ample illustrations of the Quak- 
ers’ way of life and their deep faith as ex- 
pressed in their life among the Finns. So 
the training of foreign service personnel as 
well as the work camps is well illustrated. 
Because Hinshaw’s book was written while 
the work was still going on, his presenta- 
tion necessarily has a short perspective, 
but on the whole it gives a straightforward 
account of Quaker relief work, its prin- 
ciples, and its practice all over the world. 

The chapters on Finland and the Finns 
are written by such an enthusiastic friend 
and admirer of Finland that I, as a Finn 
myself, would be willing to deduct a great 
deal from his ample recognition and his too 
many superlatives. But the facts on Fin- 
nish history are generally correct without 
any ‘significant inaccuracies. And his de- 
scription of the -devastation in Lapland and 
its heroic reconstruction is an extremely 
well-written chapter on the postwar period 
all over the world. The principles and the 
practice of the Friends in this remote coun- 
try have proved the validity of their un- 
derlying philosophy of life. 

HErkKr Waris 
University of Helsinki, Finland 


LEHMANN, Kart. Thomas Jefferson, 
American Humanist. Pp. xiii, 273. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. 
“$4.50. 

Professor Lehmann’s Thomas Jefferson: 
American Humanist is not and does not 
purport to be a political history of the man 
whose victory over the Federalists in 1800 
definitively determined that ours should 
be a democratic republic. It is rather an 
interesting, penetrating study or biography 
of the mind and tastes of Jefferson the po- 
litical philosopher. Here, however, the 
genesis of his philosophy is traced, his 
views of ancient and eighteenth-century 
philosophers are set forth. Popularly as- 
sociated almost solely with his political 
views, all too few have any conception of 
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the profundity of his scholarship, un- 
equaled, I believe, by any other American 
of his time. z 

Fiske Kimball has dealt exhaustively 
with Jefferson the architect, who did some- 
thing to persuade Americans that beauty 
can go along with utility in building; others 
have written of Jefferson the gardener, who 
delighted in planting and arranging flowers 
and shrubbery. Professor Lehmann has 
neglected neither. But primarily his book 
deals with the inner life of his subject, his 
classic studies, his debt to thinkers of 
antiquity, his theory of history, which he 
distrusted as the propaganda of partisans 
(this due in a measure to John Marshall’s 
narrow partisan interpretation in his dull 
but voluminous biography of Washington), 
his theories on education, and his passion- 
ate insistence on freedom of thought. This, 
incidentally, included academic freedom, 
for which he was to fight some bitter bat- 
tles. Here, too, is fairly expounded, I 
think, his concept of Christianity. And 
presented fairly is his daring battle for re- 
ligious toleration culminating in the Ordi- 
nance of Religious Freedom, which he 
ranked with his authorship of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

One feels that Jefferson would have been 
much happier had he been left to himself 
and permitted to follow his natural in- 
clination to the cloistered life of the 
scholar, the thinker, the artist. His po- 
litical genius, imperatively needed, drew 
him into the arena of politics with all its 
pains and penalties; but throughout all 
those tumultuous years in public station he 
longed unceasingly for the seclusion of his 
library. Here we have a portrait of Jef- 
ferson the ‘scholar, the philosopher, the 
seeker after beauty, the artist and dreamer, 
who, aside from politics, made a heavy 
contribution to what we may call “the 
American way of life.” Professor Leh- 
mann has achieved his objective in a de- 
lightful volume, charmingly written, which 
should appeal to anyone interested in the 
philosopher of American democracy. 

CLAUDE G. BOWERS 

Santiago, Chile 


BEVERLEY, ROBERT. The ‘History and Pres- 
ent State of Virginia. Edited by Louis 
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B. Wright. Pp. xxv, 366. Chapel Hill: 

University of North Carolina Press for 

the Institute of Early American History 

and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
°1947, $4.00. 

Published in London in 1705, when its 
author was thirty-two years of age, Bever- 
ley’s History and Present State of Virginia 
was divided into four books: one dealing 
with the history and government of “that 
country,” as Beverley frequently calls Vir- 
ginia; a second detailing the colony’s natu- 
ral productions; a third describing the In- 
dians and their civilization; and a fourth 
treating of the “present state” of Virginia. 

Outspoken and vitriolic at many points, 
Beverley was especially so in what he wrote 
of Governors Lord Thomas Culpeper, 
Francis Lord Howard of Effingham,. and 
Sir Francis Nicholson. “This Noble Lord,” 
he wrote of Culpeper, “was skilful in all 
the Ways of getting Money, and never let 
slip an Opportunity of doing it.” Lord 
Effingham “had as great an Affection for 
Money as his Predecessor, and made it his 
Business to equip himself with as much of 
it as he could, without Respect either to 
the Laws of the Plantation, or the Dignity 
of his Office.” And Nicholson—‘a Man 
unacquainted with all Law, except that of 
Morocco, where he learnt the way of gov- 
erning by force”’—threatened to hang op- 
ponents “with Magna Charta about their 
Necks”; once told the governors of Wil- 
‘liam and Mary College that “they were 
Dogs, and their Wives were Bitches”; and 
was guilty of “Intercepting, and Breaking 
open Letters” as well as setting “Spies 
upon such People, as he suspected.” 

Although a royalist, and pro-Berkeley in 
his treatment of Bacon’s Rebellion, Bever- 
ley was nevertheless fiercely loyal to the 
ideal of local self-government; indeed one 
can sense in his history something of the 
political grievances that led seventy years 
later to revolution. 

Beverley was charitable, even commenda- 
tory, in what he wrote of the Indians, 
whose life without industry he admired, 
and with whom he thought the English 
would have done well tointermarry. Proud 
of Virginia, whose “Spring and Fall, afford 
as pleasant Weather as Mahomet promis’d 
in his Paradise,” the author regretted only 
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the “slothful indolence?” which kept his 
countrymen from improving their oppor- 
tunities. 

The Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia 
has performed a laudable service in thus 
making available a rare and valuable book. 
The. choice of Dr. Louis B. Wright for its 
editor was a happy one. Dr. Wright’s 
notes, and his list. of changes made by 
Beverley in the 1722 edition of the history, 
are very helpful. The series of volumes 
planned by the institute has been inaugu- 
rated by the republication of a significant 
work. 

Jennincs B. SANDERS 

U. S. Office of Education 


TERRAL, Rurus. The Missouri Valley: 
Land of Drouth, Flood, and Promise. 
Pp. ix, 274. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. $3.75. 


The volume deals with the Missouri 
River drainage basin, a region so large 
that a great diversity of soil and climatic 
conditions prevails. The author, being a 
reporter and editorial writer, has done a 
splendid job in writing a very interesting 
historical description of the area. 

The statement that the ranges of the 
Great Plains were formerly capable of sup- 
porting twenty-two million animal units 
and can support only one-half that num- 
ber now is fantastic, as the ranges are 
able to produce more animal units as man 
takes over and produces hay on irrigated 
meadows. 

The Indian’s remark, “Ugh, wrong side 
up,” when he saw the white man turn over 
the sod was certainly a logical remark from 
one who lived on the wild life of the re- 
gion. If the white man had followed the 
advice of the red man, the Missouri Valley 
would be able to support only a fraction of 
the people who have made homes and a 
satisfactory living therein. 

The controversy between the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Army Engineers was 
whether the water of the Missouri River 
should be used to keep sufficient water in 
the channel or to irrigate five million new 
acres of land. The trouble is that the Mis- 
souri is a very big river with very little 
water in it. “The annual yield of water 
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which the Missouri empties into the Mis- 
sissippi is forty million acre-feet. The 
Tennessee River, one-fourth as long and 
draining a basin only one-thirteenth as 
large, produces more water than that by 
seven million acre-feet.” If “the Mis- 
souri is a very big river with very little 
water in it,’ why is the control of .“so 
very little water” by either the Army En- 
gineers, the Reclamation Bureau, or the 
Missouri Valley Authority so important in 
planning the future of the’ valley? 

The author says that “the decade of 
drought in the Missouri Valley cost the 
Nation $1,250,000,000 of actual expendi- 
tures. Worst of all, they have destroyed 
the basis for rebuilding a livelihood when 
the drought was over.” No mention is 
made of the billions of dollars, both in 


money and goods, that the basin has con- 


tributed to the Nation since the drought. 
It has not only been the breadbasket of this 
Nation during the war time and postwar 
effort to feed the world, but has also béen 
a heavy tax contributor to the Federal 
Government. 

The author does not look with favor on 
the compromise of the Army Engineers and 
the Reclamation Bureau, but prefers, in- 
stead, one single Valley Authority. “Day- 
break, when it comes, will be a beautiful 
sunrise with the lights streaming westward 
across the Missouri River, low on the long 
plains, splashing over the sunrise slopes of 
the Rockies.” 

The volume concludes with a long index 
of references. 

This book should give the reader a better 
idea of the reasons for the heated con- 
troversy between the different agencies, 
and it may help him to decide in his own 
mind what should be done and who should 
do it. 

: A. F. Vass 

University of Wyoming 


Joxnson, Vance. Heaven's Tableland: 
The Dust Bowl Story. Pp. 288. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Co., 1947. 
$3.00. 

In the fine tradition of American report- 
ing, Vance Johnson of the Amarillo Daily 
News has written a thoroughgoing popular 
history of the Dust Bowl. Not only does 
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Mr. Johnson have a sound grasp of the 
major elements of the story, but he de- 
velops its principal themes with a richness 
of detail and incident that makes” their 
meanings crystal-clear. 

One is immensely moved by the story of 
the patience, the integrity, and the social 
idealism of the soil experts and technicians 
who have fought such an uphill struggle to 
assert the mastery of science over a tricky 
environment: J. E. Payne, the farsighted 
director of the Cheyenne Wells Dry Land 
Station; H. H. Finnell of the Soil Con- 
servation Service; and Charles Whitfeld, 
the young ecologist who finally mastered 
the sand dunes that threatened to engulf 
Dalhart. Mr. Johnson makes the most of 
these excellent stories and also does very 
well with the “eccentrics” of the plot: 
C. W. Post, the cereals magnate who tried 
for years to “dynamite” rain, and Hick- 
man Price, “the wheat king” who once 
harvested 500,000 bushels of wheat on his 
model factory-farm and died a bankrupt. 
In a more basic sense, however, the real 
“heroes” of the story are the numberless 
thousands of “dirt farmers” who, con- 
fronted by every form of discouragement 
and adversity, have fought so valiantly to 
build homes and communities in a region 
which, however cruel it has been in some 
respects, is the “home” they most admire 
and love. 

What the record shows most clearly is 
that the groups directly involved, the _ 
owner-occupiers and the dirt farmers, have 
been willing to learn and eager to co-oper- 
ate, even to the point of forgoing an im- 
medate profit. Thus in 1943 the farmers 
in Cheyenne County, in southeastern Colo- 
rado, voted unanimously in favor of Soil 
Conservation regulations. With prices ris- 
ing, 179 of 201 dirt farmers voted again in 
1945 in favor of these same regulations. 
But in 1946 absentee landowners rushed 
through the Colorado legislature a bil 
which gave them the right to vote in the 
final referendum on controls. Of 888 land- 
owners in the county in the summer of 
1946, 634 were absentee owners. When 
the final vote was taken, the absentee 
group voted to abolish the controls; the 
owner-occupiers voted to retain them. 
Needless to say, the controls were elimi- 


nated. One large farming corporation, ab- 
sentee-owned, immediately planted 28,000 
acres, to wheat and sold the crop late in 
1946 for more than a million dollars. Once 
the controls were gone, thousands of acres 
that the Soil Conservation Service had 
laboriously nursed back to health and vigor 
were plowed up for wartime profits. By 
the end of the year, 3,425,000 acres’ in 
three states were once again “in condition 
to blow.” With understandable indigna- 
tion, many of the dirt farmers of Cheyenne 
County began to sell their holdings at peak 
prices and move out of the county, know- 
ing only. too well what the abolition of con- 
trols portended. 

While it is theoretically possible to 
achieve democratic controls for land-use 
planning in a profit economy, the record 
so ably presented by Mr. Johnson would 
suggest that gains won in periods of de- 
pression will be, as they are today, seri- 
ously threatened. every time the business- 
price graph zooms upward. Nor is it 
readily apparent how this dilemma can be 
resolved until the driving, disruptive forces 
in the total economy are brought under re- 
sponsible social control and the power to 
make land-use decisions is vested exclu- 
sively in the local community. 

Because Mr. Johnson devoted so much 
time and care to the preparation of this 
document, it is a pity that he did not take 
the additional trouble to add a short note 
on the major sources and to include an 
index. Aside from these minor limitations, 
Heaven’s Tableland is a first-rate job: im- 
mensely readable, well organized, and con- 
sistently pertinent. It illustrates the point, 
if illustration be needed, that for general 
understanding of social issues there is no 
substitute for good reporting. 

Carey MCWILLIAMS 

Los Angeles 
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Warinc, P. Atston, and Criron S. 
GOLDEN. Soil and Steel: Exploring the 
Common Interests of Farmers and Wage 
Earners. Pp. x, 240. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947. $3.00. 

‘Soil and Steel is a challenging message. 
It stretches from the economics of its title 
into the social, psychological, and even po- 
litical aspects of our civilization. Despite 
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its breadth of approach, a significant con- 
tribution is made in each degree of its ef- 
fort. The theme of the book is the rec- 
ognized cleavage, today existent, between 
the worker and the farmer. Cogent rea- 
sons for the breach are exposed, social 
tendencies and occurrences bridging the 
gap are indicated, and a plea for unity and 
understanding between the two groups is 
made. The primary aim of the book ap- 
pears.to be a social crusade; the worthiness 
of its motive cannot be questioned. Upon 
occasion, the authors allow the theme to 
become a vehicle for eloquent espousal of 
unionism, for an analysis of land econom- 
ics and farmer psychology, or for a diag- 
nosis of politics. Even such divergences 
do not detract from the work but rather 
add to its breadth of interest. 

The authors indicate that the cleavage 
between the farmer and the worker has 
been incited by the farm bloc, the Farm 
Bureau, the Grange, and big business. It 
is especially evident in the press, which 
derives its inspiration from business inter- 
ests. The war also played its part by 
sharpening the differences. The cleavage, 
however, is an unnatural one and possesses 
no sound reason for existence. Two-way 
traffic between town and country is in the 
process of creating a new society. Bet- 
ter roads, the automobile, the radio, the 
movies, consolidated schools, city merchan- 
dise, the migration of farmer sons and 
daughters to city employment, and the in- 
clination of the worker “to get one foot in 
the soil,” are all operating to bring the 
farmer and the worker together. Planned 
efforts toward unity, such as the co-opera- 
tive movement, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, labor-farmer committees, public 
programs, and farm-labor conferences, have 
also offered great welding influences. No 
new society, however, can come to birth 
without struggle and conflict. This must 
be minimized by taking the “common in- 
terest” lesson of the war to heart and, 
through aneadvised educational and public 
policy program, both indicating the mutu- 
ality of farmer-laborer interest in coping 
with the confusions and uncertainties of 
the present postwar world, and creating 
faith in an interdependent, co-ordinated 
society which is the essence of democracy. 
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This, then, is the story of Soi and Steel, 
a word drama of a social ideal which 
should seriously bestir us all. 
C. Witson RANDLE 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas 


Jounson, D. Gare. Forward Prices for 
Agriculture. Pp. xiii, 259. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. $3.00. 
This compact and closely reasoned, book 

is an elaboration of the “forward prices” 
idea advocated by Dr. T. W. Schultz and 
his associates in agricultural economics at 
the University: of Chicago, The author as- 
sumes a continuance of state intervention 
in the determination of agricultural prices. 
A forward price system would require: 
(1) estimation of anticipated prices of 
products for at least a production period 
in advance, from one to several years, de- 
pending on the length of time necessary to 
produce different crops; and (2) a direct 
offer on the part of the Government to as- 
sure farmers of receiving the anticipated 
prices or a major fraction of them. 

The chief purposes of forward prices are 
to bring about a proper allocation of agri- 
cultural resources for the greatest produc- 
tive efficiency in the long run, and to re- 
duce and transfer the price uncertainty 
that always confronts farmers because of 
the nature of the products they grow and 
the highly atomistic, competitive condi- 
tions under which they operate. In con- 
trast to the old parity price system now in 
use, which determines prices by looking to 
the past, a forward price system would 
look to the future. The author contends 
that such a pricing system would go far to 
help solve three vexing economic problems: 
efficiency, stability, and equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

Three conditions are necessary to make 
a forward price policy succeed: (1) wil- 
lingness among farmers to accept direct 
and explicit income transfers; (2) a tech- 
nically competent administrative agency, 
responsible to the public, to determine 
price expectations and to administer the 
fiscal aspects of the forward price system; 
and (3) a workable price policy system, 
laid down in general principles by an act 
of Congress allowing the administrative 
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agency freedom of action, within pre- 
scribed limits. ` 

All agricultural economists, agricultural 
price administrators, and general price 
theorists will want to get this book and 
read it carefully. The book is not easy 
reading, but it is stimulating and challeng- 
ing. It appears that farmers and many 
others in the United States are.. definitely 
committed to public price intervention, and 
that the forward price idea will come in for 
more discussion. 

FreD R. YODER 
State College of Washington 


Pinchot, Grrrorp. Breaking New Ground. 
Pp. xvii, 522. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1947. $5.00. 


This is a study of a lifelong struggle for 
the preservation of the American forests 
and public lands. It is the story of a do- 
gooder who devoted his life to the work of 
making Americans conscious of the need 
for conserving our natural resources. 

Mr. Pinchot begins his book with his en- 
trance into Yale in 1885. The desire to be 
a forester, implanted in him by his father, 
grew as graduation neared. His realiza- 
tion that he would be forced to study in 
Europe to prepare himself for forestry, a 
career and profession not yet recognized in 
America, caused him to take up his studies 
at the Ecole Nationale Forestiére at Nancy. 
It was from here that young Pinchot went 
on to develop a rounded philosophy of con- 
servation—forests, mines, power resources, 
irrigation, and controlled grazing—“for the 
greatest good of the greatest number for 
the longest time.” He was far from being 
the starry-eyed, impractical dreamer that 
his political adversaries tried to make him 
out. He had the happy faculty of com- 
bining the ideals of a dreamer with the 
practical program of a worker. He was 
not a desk administrator, but one’ who took 
the practice of forestry into the woods. 

Mr. Pinchot is at his best when he dis- 
cusses the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy. 
For students of American history, the story 
as told by this leading character in one óf 
the most talked-about political squabbles 
of our century is important. The author is 
not impartial, nor in many instances is he 
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fair, in discussing this fight for what he 
considered would either make or break 
Theodore Roosevelt’s great conservation 
program. Pinchot was wrong when he sent 
Senator Dolliver his famous letter, when 
he permitted his two assistants to supply 
the press with material that could only 
embarrass the administration, and when he 
himself castigated the President. As one 
reads Pinchot’s development of the fight 
with his superior, Secretary Ballinger, one 
feels that the idea of “conservation” had 
beclouded hjs good judgment. As Presi- 
dent Taft stated in his letter to Mr. 
Pinchot dismissing him as Chief Forester: 

“You solicited the opportunity to make 
such a declaration in Congress for the pur- 
pose of offsetting, if possible, in the pub- 
lic mind the President’s decision in the 
Glavis case supported by the opinion of 
the Attorney-General, after a full examina- 
tion by both, of the evidence adduced by 
the accuser and the evidence on behalf of 
the accused, while the latter evidence you 
and your subordinates have never seen” 
(p. 453). 

The true story of the Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy is to be found somewhere be- 
tween Mr. Pinchot’s story and Harold 
Ickes’ comments in the Saturday Evening 
Post of some years ago. 

There is much else in this book that de- 
serves a place in American history. Pinchot 
was personally acquainted with most of the 
important men that crossed the national 
stage during the past fifty years. 
spanned the political careers of both Theo- 
dore and Franklin D. Roosevelt. He en- 
listed the warm sympathy of both of these 
New York squires. If Mr. Pinchot had 
lived, we might have witnessed a revival of 
a strong program for conservation sparked 
by his leadership. 


Strange though it be, Pinchot himself - 


did not clearly see that the success for con- 
servation came only because men who at 
first were entrenched within the interests 
and monopolies came over to the side of 
conservation and the public interest. This 
may have been because he took it for 
granted, or perhaps he was too close to the 
scene. 

Gifford Pinchot was a fighter. He knew 
that complete victory would never come, 
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the battle would never end; but he never 
gave up. 
James J. FLYNN 
Fordham University 


"PIERSON, Joun H. G. Faull Employment 


and Free Enterprise. Pp. vii, 183. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1947. 
$3.00. : 

The purpose of this book is to plead for 
certain, methods of dealing with the prob- 
lem of boom and depression, with the em- 
phasis on depression, The book belongs to 
that school of contemporary economic lit- 
erature which advocates the use of na- 
tional fiscal policy to control and main- 
tain employment and national‘income. It 
stems from the general Keynesian theories 
regarding the overwhelming importance of 
aggregate money demand and the role 
therein of saving and investment. The au- 
thor’s underlying thesis, like that of others 
of this school, is that the level of national 
output which would be adequate to sup- 
port “full employment” is, under present 
circumstances, likely to be one at which 
planned saving from a given national in- 
come would be greater than investment at 
that level of income. In consequence, total 
expenditure would not be adequate to take 
the total output off the market. This 
deficiency, or “deflationary gap,” to use the 
familiar phrase, should, in Dr. Pierson’s 
view, be corrected by fiscal action. 

There are two features which Dr. Pier- 
son emphasizes as distinguishing his pro- 
posals from others of the same general 
character. First, he wants the Government 
to underwrite or guarantee total expendi- 
ture in the economy to an amount which 
has been judged adequate to maintain full 
employment. This advance guarantee he 
feels would in itself go a long way toward 
encouraging investment and closing the 
gap. Second, he advocates that it should 
be consumer spending or income rather 
than investment that should be bolstered 
by government action. His argument for 
the latter is that it involves the least 
amount of interference with private enter- 
prise which is consistent with this general 
type of action. It does not, in his words, 
involve interfering with the allocation of 
resources (one should interpolate here “di- 
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rectly” interfering). This is in contrast to 
plans which call for large-scale public in- 
vestment and which—we may agree with 
Dr. Pierson—have given rise to the diff- 
culty of finding enough investment projects 
that would be desirable for the Govern- 
ment rather than private enterprise to un- 
dertake on general principles, irrespeetive 
. of the employment problem. 

Under Pierson’s plan, public investment 
projects are not eliminated as employment 
fillers but are to be limited to “permanent 
priority items” and “fill-in projects” which 
would be drawn from a well-planned shelf 
of public works. Presumably the point 
here is that public investment which quali- 

' fied on genéral principles could be timed 
appropriately to gear in with the full-em- 
ployment program. Pierson says that pub- 
lic works of the fill-in type would be op- 
erated “only when needed to offset short- 
term deficiencies in employment that might 
develop in spite of maintenance of con- 
sumption at levels regarded a priori as 
adequate to secure full employment” (p. 
40). i 

Perhaps it is in order here to remind 
ourselves of two characteristics of current 
economic trends; Our Government appears 
to be looking toward a program of large- 
scale and long-period foreign economic 
lending and development. So long as this 
is the case we shall not have to fear slumps 
so much as inflation; further, and perhaps 
more important, we shall have to reorient 
our thinking about economic problems to 
an international situation in which Gov- 
ernment plays a dominant role in forming 
the direction of’ our economy. Our prob- 
lém then for the next several decades may 
be a very different one from that of the 

- depressed 1930’s which has shaped most 
of the thinking of the type expressed in 
Dr. Pierson’s book. Our problem may not 
fit best under the heading of “Full Em- 
ployment and Free Enterprise,” but rather 
in the category of “inflationary unbalance 
in an. economy overshadowed+by govern- 
mental foreign policies.” 

CARROLL R. DAUGHERTY 

Northwestern University 


CIVILIAN 
Indus- 


BUREAU oF DEMOBILIZATION, 
PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION. 
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trial Mobilization for War, Vol. 1: Pro- 

gram and Administration. Pp. xviii, 

1010. Washington: U. S. Government 

Printing Office (Historical Repofts on 

War Administration, War Production 

Board, General Study Number 1), 1947. 

$3.75. 

This book is one of three projected 
studies to record the administrative prob- 
lems involved in the mobilization of Ameri- 
can industry during World War II. These 
were to be f 

Volume I: Industrial Mobilization for 
War, History of the War Production Board 
and Predecessor Agencies, 1940-45, Pro- 
gram and Administration; Volume II: In- 
dustrial Mobilization for War, History of 
the War Production Board and Predeces- 
sor Agencies, 1940-45, Materials and Prod- 
ucts; Volume III: Industrial Reconversion 
and Civilian Production, 1945-47, History 
of the Civilian Production Administration. 

The termination of the Civilian Produc-. 
tion Administration made it impossible to 
complete Volumes II and III, but manu- 
script copies for these volumes are avail- 
able for reference in the Policy Documen- 
tation File at Washington. 

This important book of nearly one thou- 
sand pages is devoted largely to the work 
of the Advisory Commission to the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board, and the War Pro- 
“duction Board. These organizations mark 
the progress of the war effort from the first 
alarm to final victory. The Advisory Com- 
mission was first called together on May 
30, 1940 when such men as William Knud- 
sen, Edward Stettinius and Sidney Hill- 
man were called into conference, and the 
succeeding organizations developed as the 
problems became more intense and com- 
plicated. 

The progress of these organizations was 
far from easy, often far from harmonious, 
and sometimes marked by bitter differences 
of opinion. In a measure this was to be 
expected, for the transformation of our 
industries into a great war machine was 
the most difficult and most gigantic effort 
ever attempted. The degree of success 

„obtained was almost unbelievable. The 
great value of this book is that it tells in 
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some detail and without blame or rancor 
the story of these trials and tribulations. 
It is largely a statement of facts well sup- 
ported by documents, reports, and special 
studies. There are also a number of sta- 
tistical charts and organization diagrams. 
„If we should.ever be called upon to re- 
peat the performance, this volume would 
be of supreme importance. It is greatly to 
be hoped that Volumes II and III can be 
put into printed form. 
DEXTER S. KIMBALL 
Cornell University 


Picors, PAUL, and CHARLES A. MYERS. 
Personnel Administration: A Point of 
View and a Method. Pp. ix, 553. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1947. $4.50. 


The authors have set out primarily to 
prepare a basic text for courses in person- 
nel administration, although it will also be 
of value to executives and practicing per- 
sonnel men who are desirous of reviewing 
and checking their industrial relations 
philosophies and procedures. 

The approach of the authors is unique 
in that they make no attempt to discuss the 
minutiae of personnel practices and pro- 
cedures, but confine themselves to the phi- 
losophy of personnel administration and its 
broader methodological principles. Supple- 
menting the general discussion, they have 
provided twenty-one case studies illustrat- 
ing typical problems in the field. Each 
case has a series of questions appended to 
serve as a basis for analysis and discussion. 


The presentation of the basic philosophy’ 


and objectives of a personnel program, its 
relation to other management functions, 
and the contributions which it can make is 
excellent. The authors stress the need for 
a clear definition of the place and func- 
tions of the personnel administrator, the 
need for support of his program by top 
management, and the importance of his 
recognition that personnel is a staff rather 
than a line function. At the same time, 
they point out his role in policy formula- 
tion and administration, and the need for 
him to keep his finger on the pulse of the 
organization—to diagnose its stability and 
morale and to help develop sound person- 
nel procedures and services. His role in 
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direct " dealing ‘with unions is also dis- 
cussed. Likewise, the contributions he can 
make in influencing top management poli- 
cies toward unions, in assisting in the ad- 
ministration of these policies by lower- 
line management, and in the handling of 
problems arising from them, are outlined 
in detail. 

Particular emphasis is likewise placed on 

“situational thinking,” i:e. the understand- 
ing of people in terms of their relationship 
to the “whole” of which they are a part. 
Stress is consequently also laid on the 
“person-centered” approach to handling 
employees. The significance of this point 
of view for policy formulation is then de-. 
veloped. 

The discussion of specific personnel pro- 
cedures, e.g. recruitment, selection, and 
placement, and the selection and training of 
supervisors, etc., is the least satisfactory 
part of the book. The fact that the authors 
have not gone into detail with respect to spe- 
cific methods may come as a disappointment 
to the reader. In the case of certain topics, 
particularly in the treatment of recruit- 
ment, selection, and placement, employee 
induction and training, and employee rat- 
ing and promotion, it may also leave an 
impression of superficiality. It is recog- 
nized that in a work of this character, the 
specific topics cannot be treated exhaus- 
tively. On the other hand, it might have 
been possible to treat several of these top- 
ics with at least a somewhat greater de- 
gree of sophistication. 

For the purpose for which the book is 
primarily designed, the teaching of per- 
sonnel administration, the fact that some 
of the topics are not treated fully is not 
serious, as they can be covered in class 
discussion and by outside reading (the 
book has an extensive bibliography). Other 
readers who do not have an opportunity 
for group discussion and the use of library 
facilities may be somewhat handicapped. 

‘Taken as a whole, the book makes a 
very worth-while contribution to the teach- 
ing of personnel administration. 

RoBert N. McMurry 

Chicago, Illinois 


Hatsey, Grorce D., Handbook of Person- 
nel Management. Pp. ix, 402. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. $6.00. 
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This book is worth reading and reread- . 


ing. It covers practically every phase of 
personnel administration in such a way as 
to make it a reference manual of consid- 
erable worth. Its bibliographies are of 
value to the student as well as to the per- 
sonnel administrator. In short, I find the 
book complete and helpful. . 

The volume shows thåt the author has 
engaged in extensive research. More evi- 
dent, however, is his practical, tested ex- 
perience in the field. He presents his data 
in such form as to make them easy to ab- 
sorb. Those charged with responsibility in 
the field of personnel administration will 
find this book of real help to them. 

R. C. SIMPSON 
New York City 


Braun, Kurt. Union-Management Co- 
operation: Experience in the Clothing 
Industry. Pp. xi, 259. Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, 1947. $3.00. 


This book examines the experience in 
the clothing industry of union-management 
co-operation. In Part I the author defines 
union-management co-operation as “col- 
laboration of management and unions on 
subjects extending beyond elementary mat- 
ters of employer-employee relations.” In 
terms of this definition collective bargain- 
ing has achieved this stage of understand- 
ing and mutual respect in only a few in- 
dustries; but in these areas it has pro- 
gressed rapidly and has outgrown “the 
stage of wishful or fearful thinking.” The 
clothing industry is an outstanding ex- 
ample of such co-operation. How has this 
happened? 

In Part II the author reminds the reader 
that the present peaceful relations within 
the industry were “born under thunder and 
lightning.” Strikes and lockouts were nu- 
merous until 1910 when the “Protocol of 
Peace” settled the big strike in the New 
York women’s cloak and suit industry, and 
the Hart Schaffner and Marx agreement 
signed in Chicago establishéd collective 
bargaining and laid the foundation for fu- 
ture co-operation. It took twenty years 
before warfare throughout the industry 
was eliminated, but the real battle was 
over by the time the National Industrial 
Recovery Act came into operation. 
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In examining the factors which have con- 
tributed to the development of co-opera- 
tion, the author considers the character- 
istics of the clothing industry. It is highly 
seasonal and is especially sensitive to eco- 
nomic conditions. Small privately owned 
shops have persisted in the manufacture of 
both men’s and women’s clothing. This 
condition has preserved personal contact 
between employer and employee, but has 
also contributed to the relatively high 
mortality in the industry. Workers play 
an important role in making clothing, as 
there is still a good deal of hand work, 
and even machine operations are man 
paced and not fully automatic. The gen- 
eral competitive situation helped both 
sides to appreciate each other’s problems 
and to work together to “increase the size 
of the pie so that there will be more for 
everyone who partakes of it.” . 

This last point is developed in Part III 
when the author considers the areas of 
union-management co-operation. Not only 
do union and management co-operate about 
matters of wages, conditions of employ- 
ment, seasonal and trade practices, and em- 
ployee welfare; but also, they co-operate 
about matters of efficiency—improvements 
in machinery, in methods of production, 
and in methods of marketing. In the 
unions’ determination to participate in the 
solution of managerial problems, they have 
even in some instances become interested 
in giving direct financial aid to firms that 
needed such help. 

In Part IV the author concludes with 
an appraisal of the effects of co-operation 
in the clothing industry on employment, 
wages, profits, prices, and industrial dis- 
putes. He apologizes for not being able to 
give more statistical evidence of the eco- 
nomic effects of union-management co-op- 
eration. The reviewer found more than 
enough facts and figures. He would have 
appreciated more human data with regard 
to the personal and social satisfactions 
that workers and employers derive from 
their co-operative relations. 

F. J. RoeTHLISBERGER 

Harvard Graduate School of 

Business Administration 


Foner, Pure S. History of the Labor 
Movement in the United States: From 
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Colonial Times to the Founding of the 
American Federation*of Labor. Pp. 576. 
Ney York: International Publishers, 
1947. $4.50. 


"Since the exhaustive study of early labor 
history in this country by John R. Com- 
mons and his associates, most writers have 
been content to rely upon their research 
and merely rearrange the material. It has 
remained for Dr. Philip S. Foner of the 
Jefferson School of Social Science in New 
York City to make a fresh examination of 
the original sources, with the aid of mono- 
graphic material produced by a generation 
of students. Foner’s interest ranges beyond 
the problems and achievements of trade 
unions to the contributions of the working 
class to the development of American de- 
mocracy. His work, ably written, well or- 
ganized, and carefully docuniented, will 
prove of value to all students of American 
labor history. 

Sharply disagreeing with the pragmatic 
philosophy of the Commons group, Foner 
at no time leaves the reader in doubt as to 
his own point of view. He applauds union 
militancy and independent political action 
by labor; he rejoices at every evidence of 
class consciousness and labor solidarity; 
he fights with the socialists against land 
reformers and pure and simple trade union- 
ists, and with the Marxist Socialists against 
those of the utopian or Lassallean variety. 
Views that he agrees with he labels “cor- 
rect,” and attitudes that he opposes he calls 
“mistaken.” He is given to generalizations 
couched in extreme language, such as his 
statement that when the bill to repeal 
the Missouri Compromise was introduced, 
“few workers were silent and none were 
indifferent.” Some of his comments have 
a present-day application probably in- 
tended by the author, as his dictum, when 
speaking of Federalist tactics in the 1790’s, 
to the effect that “red scares may retard 
but cannot halt the march of freedom,” or 
his observation, in dealing with the pre- 
Civil War period, that “foul means were 
always used to break strikes,” 

Foner emphasizes the part played in the 
struggle against Britain by the “revolu- 
tionary ancestors of the working class of 
today,” and notes that in the 1830’s the 
workers “were ready at a moment’s notice 
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to defend their country.” At the same 
time he insists that “many of the decisive 
struggles in our history must be studied in 
terms of a class struggle rather than as a 
sectional struggle.” He sees the Molly 
Maguires case in the eastern Pennsylvania - 
coal fields in the 1870’s simply as a con- 
spiracy of reactionary employers against a 
militant labor movement, resulting in lynch 
sentences and legal murders. He has little 
use fos Samuel Gompers and his associates, 
who early showed “contempt for trade 
union democracy,” and who “in introduc- 
ing efficiency into their trade unions... 
robbed them at the same time of the prin- 
ciples of labor solidarity and a sense of 
direction.” 

Though Foner’s Communist sympathies. 
obviously have influenced the selection and 
interpretation of material, he has neverthe- 
less made a valuable contribution to our 
understanding of labor history. He is now 
working on a second volume, which will 
bring the story down to recent times. In 
this forthcoming volume, when he treats of 
periods in which unions led or influenced 
by Communists were active, it will be in- 
teresting to see to what extent he is the 
historian and to what extent the factional 
pamphleteer. 

Jorn SEIDMAN 

University of Chicago 


TRACHSEL, HERMAN H. Public Utility 
Regulation, Pp. x, 538. Chicago: Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., 1947. $5.00. 

This is an undergraduate college text, 
presumably for students of government. 
It is concerned with the legal basis of 
regulation, and with the powers, duties, 
organization, procedures, and policies of 
regulatory agencies. Extensive use is made- 
of such primary sources as: municipal 
franchises, statutes, reports and cases of 
state and Federal utility commissions, re- 
ports of other state and Federal agencies,. 
and decisions of the United States Supreme- 
Court. : 

Those interested in economic analysis or 
in broad questions of economic and social 
policy will find little here to help them. 
Many such problems are encountered in 
the process of describing the regulatory- 
system, but the author does not explore 
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them intensively or critically. Likewise, 
the book contains little historical or factual 
information about the evolution of the 
public utility industries or their record of 
performance. 

The author’s general theory of regulation 
is predicated on a sharp distinction between 
public utilities and private enterprise.+ “A 
public utility is not a private enterprise” 
(p. 51); it enjoys special privileges; it has 
a monopoly; it is theoretically an agent of 
the state; it stands in a partnership rela- 
tion to government; it owes special obliga- 
tions to the public. 

Consistent with these premises, regula- 
tion has an affirmative, positive purpose— 
to make certain that public utilities fulfill 
their obligations to the public by main- 
taining reasonable and nondiscriminatory. 
rates, proper service, and financial stability. 
The implementation of these purposes calls 
for the application of a continuous ad- 
ministrative process by the state; for this 
reason, such crucial issues as valuation, 
depreciation, rate of return, rate structures, 
accounting, and financial control are treated 
as administrative problems. 

Many students of public utilities, includ- 
ing the reviewer, will question the validity 
and the realism of this general theory. 
They will point out that no clear-cut dis- 
tinction between public utilities and private 
enterprise exists; that the agency and part- 
nership concepts are questionable; that» 
regulation is largely negative instead of 
positive; that, under private ownership, 
commissions are not public administrators 
nor responsible for results. They will sup- 
port their contentions by an appeal to his- 
tory and to operating practice. The author 
recognizes the weakness of.his position, for 
at page 51 he admits that courts, adminis- 
trative officials, owners of utilities, and 
“even economists” often do not accept his 
theory. 

The author encounters difficulty when 
dealing with publicly and co-operatively 
owned enterprises. They are*not public 
utilities in a legal sense and hence are not 
subject to the type of regulation applicable 
to public utilities. He avoids this diffi- 
culty by treating them as “Special Prob- 
Jems.” The logical necessity for so doing 
might well suggest that. we abandon the 
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term “public utility regulation” in favor of 
some less circumscribed title, such as “pub- 
lic control of the utility industries.”, This 
would permit analysis of all types of con- 
trol without our being stopped by coh- 
ceptual road blocks. 
Horace M. Gray 
University of Illinois 


OcBurN, Wurm Fietnoinc. The Social 
Effects of Aviation. Pp. vi, 755. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. $5.00. 
Professor William Fielding Ogburn, the 

distinguished sociologist of the faculty of 
the University of Chicago, with the assist- 
ance of a research and editorial staff and 
consultation with specialists in a number 
of different fields of business enterprise, 
government, and social life, has contrib- 
uted a useful and significant volume to the 
large and growing literature of aviation 
and air transportation. 

The project was financed by the United 
Airlines by a gift to the University of Chi- 
cago for objective research into the field of 
aviation. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
the objectivity of the research effort: has 
been maintained admirably. 

The volume is divided into three parts: 
The first part is an introduction surveying 
the field or fields of aviation, an appraisal 
of the airplane and the helicopter as an 
instrumentality in the new transportation 
system, and an explanation of the methods 
used in predicting the future of aviation 
and the social effects of invention. 

The second part discusses the uses of 
aviation and air transportation. In this 
part the technological trends in aviation, 
the uses of airplanes in passenger, mail, 
and goods transport, the facilities required 
for aviation, and private flying and inter- 
national travel are presented in summary 
fashion. In this part the treatment is 
based chiefly on previously published 
books, monographs, studies, and reports, 
most of which are well known to those 
interested in the fields of aviation and air 
transport. 

The third part, which to this reviewer is 
the most interesting and significant portion 
of the book, is devoted to an analysis of 
the present and possible future effects of 
aviation and air transportation upon so- 
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cial organization and institutions. The 
subjects discussed include population, the 
family, urban development, religion, health, 
recreation, crime, and education. The ef- 
fects on the transportation industries and 
on manufacturing, mining, marketing, news- 
‘paper publication and distribution, agricul- 
‘ture, forestry, and grazing are included in 
the analysis. Finally, the impacts of air 
transportation upon government at the lo- 
cal, state, and national levels and upon in- 
ternational relations and policies are dis- 
cussed. In this part, many of the chapters 
are based on original research studies or 
consultation with specialists in these re- 
spective fields. 

The volume is useful to those whose 
work and interest are in several different 
fields. To those whose interest is chiefly 
in the field of transport economics, the 
‘broad consideration of the effects of avia- 
tion upon society and government is valu- 
able in supplying in one volume a back- 
ground.for the study of the economic phe- 
nomena with which they work. To those 
‘whose interest and work are focused upon 
_the fields of sociology, the volume presents 
a glimpse of the economic problems of air 
travel and of its impacts on all aspects of 
social organization and institutions. 

Like all reviewers who are more con- 
scious of the motes in the eyes of others 
than of the beams in their own, the present 
leviewer suggests two areas in which the 
volume falls below the high standards of 
the work. The discussion of the signifi- 
cance of air transportation as a part of the 
transport system of the Nation and the 
world impresses one as superficial and 
oversimplified; chiefly, it is suggested, be- 
cause it is based on secondary sources 
without the discrimination in the selection 
of such sources requisite to give a clear in- 
terpretation of the data. A second lapse 
appears to be in the undue emphasis placed 
on the helicopter in many different fields in 
which its use has not gone beyond experi- 
mentation. It may well be that this type 
of aircraft, which has a long history of ex- 
perimentation, partial success, and failure, 
may break the shackles which have im- 
peded its use and fulfill the predictions and 
hopes of its ardent advocates. Thus far 
its usefulness on the widespread basis im- 
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plied in the discussions in this volume re- 
mains to be demonstrated. Lighter-than- 
air craft, which have a history in which 
there have been significant and tragic epi- 
sodes, are almost completely ignored. 

_ It may be added that the volume con- 
tains a very good bibliography and is well 
indexed. 

* G. Lioyp Witson 
University of Pennsylvania 


Burrows, Epwin'G. Hawaiian Americans: 
An Account of the Mingling of Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Polynesian, and American 
Cultures. Pp. 228. New “Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1947. $3.00. 

This book shows how the different cul- 
tures represented in Hawaii have affected 
one another. The Hawaiians, impressed by 
the superiority of kaole (white) technology, 
early became dependent on the white man 
and adopted freely from his culture. Ori- 
ental immigrants appropriated the new cul- 
ture only piecemeal, but their children ac- 
cepted the American tradition readily. In 
early days, haoles borrowed freely from 
the Hawaiians, but gradually the borrow- 
ings came to be restricted largely to orna- 
ments and recreations. 

As the years passed, it became generally 
accepted that the Aaoles occupied a po- 
sition of superiority; they had the best 
jobs, the best places to live—and those 
who were not haoles were obliged to take 
the leftovers. This situation tended to de- 
velop feelings of inferiority, and‘the non- 
haoles made efforts to relieve the stress of 
humiliation. There was hostility against 
white dominance, but it scarcely went be- 
yond grumbling and talk. There was some 
resort to withdrawal. Its most conspicu- 
ous form among the Hawaiians was re- 
version to ancestral culture elements; some 
turned to alcohol. Among the Oriental im- 
migrants, withdrawal took the form of re- 
serve toward kaoles, and some reverted to 
the ancestral religion and to older recrea- 
tions. There was not a great amount of 
withdrawal, however, because kaole domi- 
nance was relatively mild. Co-operation 
has been the chief means of relief from 
distress, and all population groups have 
tended to conform to kaole practices. 

This book shows that technological su- 
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periority was sufficient to assure the kaole 
a high status and that it was not necessary 
to require the man of a different race to 
humble himself before the white man. 
Hawaiian experience makes it evident that 
segregation and subservience are both 
harmful and unnecessary. Undoubtedly, 
co-operation among the several groups has 
resulted from the high degree of freedom 
enjoyed. The Japanese on our Pacific 
Coast, deprived of their homes and, means 
of livelihood and segregated in relocation 
centers, responded to this treatment with 
strikes, riots, and declarations of allegiance 
to Japan. They were less co-operative as 
shown by enlistments. In Hawaii the en- 
listments were more than nine times those 
in continental United States, although the 
number of Japanese in the two'areas who 
could be drafted was approximately the 
same. 

This readable book throws light on the 
Hawaiian situation, but it transcends the 
islands, presenting much of value to other 
areas where different cultures come into con- 
tact. It contains much in small compass. 

Wiiiam C. SMITH 

Linfield College 


Kese, PAULINE R. Latin Americans in 
Texas. Pp. xxi, 302. Albuquerque: Uni- 
versity of ‘New Mexico Press, 1946. 
$3.50. 


To a long-time student of the Mexican- 
American minority in Texas—a group now 
numbering more than a million people— 
this book is by far the best thing of its 
type that has yet appeared. It presents 
the problem in full perspective, with at- 
tention to the background of the Latin 
Americans in Mexico itself and to the great 
importance of this problem if we are to 
build real friendship with the countries 
south of the border. | 

This is a hopeful book. It does not 
mince words—it flings down the gauntlet in 
the first chapter, entitled “What’s Wrong 
with Texas?” by recounting the moving ex- 
periences of a. Texas veteran of Mexican 
descent who returns to his home town 
wearing a purple heart, only to be pro- 
foundly disillusioned by the conditions he 
finds there. Throughout the book the au- 
thor recounts examples of discrimination, 
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facts and figures on the deplorable condi- 
tions among the Mexicans, and descriptions 
of the shortsightedness of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can majority. But alongside these facts 
she describes the progress that is gradually 
being made. The fact that such a frank 
and honest book could be written by a 
Texan—in fact, by the executive secretary 
of the Good Neighbor Commission of the 
State of Texas—is itself highly significant. 

Mrs. Kibbe points out that some 42 per 
cent of Texas Mexican children of school 
age are not enrolled in any school, and that 
the standard of education in the segregated 
schools is extremely low. But she also de- 
scribes the movement, initiated by the 
state in 1943, to emphasize inter-American 
education and to end the isolation of 
Mexican children in the segregated school 
system. 

Perhaps the best progress is being made 
in the treatment of migratory agricultural 
workers, who have been kicked about 
cruelly in the past—and still are in many 
places. But especially since the war, Texas 
farmers have begun to see that it is to their 


` own interest to provide better housing and 


other facilities for the cotton workers. 
The Texas Farm Placement Extension 
Service has been instrumental in bringing 
about improved conditions. 

Mrs. Kibbe takes issue with the frequent 
assertion that discrimination is on the in- 
crease in Texas. She points out that in 
the past, Latin Americans have all too 
often accepted discriminatory treatment 
fatalistically; but now they have new hope, 
and the courage to discuss odious restric- 
tions and try to get them remedied. Hence 
the illusion that things are getting worse, 
not better. 

The author lists the basic civil rights is- 
sues as six: refusal of admission to, or 
services in, public places of business and 
amusement; segregation in the schools; 
racial restrictions in selling or renting 
homes to Mexicans; discrimination in em- 
ployment or wage scales; exclusion of 
Mexicans from the Democratic primaries 
in certain places; and exclusion of Mexi- 
cans from jury duty. 

To correct these and other abuses Mrs. 
Kibbe recommends: industrialization to 
raise living standards; legislation to im- 
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prove health conditions and prevent locali- 
ties from collecting state school funds 
which they do not use to give the Mexican 
children adequate schooling; a more en- 
lightened journalism, which will not only 
point out abuses but publicize the construc- 
tive efforts being made -to correct them; 
increases in social welfare funds and health 
education; the development of better lead- 
ership among both Latin Americans and 
Anglo-Americans; and a more active effort 
by the churches to extend the principles of 
Christianity in the field of race relations. 
SELDEN MENEFEE 
Washington, D. C. 


Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47. 
Pp. xxxiv, 991. Lake Success, New 
York: Department of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations; distributed in the 
United States by International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 1947. $10.00. 

The first Yearbook of the United Na- 
tions, 1946-1947 comprises an over-all rec- 
ord of the first year’s work of the several 
agencies and organizations of the United 
Nations. It is an invaluable documentary 
source of information concerning the op- 
erations of the United Nations, with 
identification of personnel participating in 
its numerous activities. Part Three is de- 
voted to a convenient collection of (1) the 
Charter, (2) the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, (3) a roster of the 
United Nations, (4) a tabulation of the 
extent of participation .by the various 
states in affiliated and specialized agencies, 
(5) a chronology of events in the United 
Nations since 1941, (6) a selected bibli- 
ography, and (7) a convenient Who’s Who 
of personalities active in the United Na- 
tions. 

W. LEON GopsHALL 

Lehigh University + 


Koo, WELLINGTON, Jr. Voting Procedures 
in International Political Organizations. 
Pp. vii, 349. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. $4.00. 

Mr. Koo’s study on voting procedures in 
international organizations is a valuable 
addition to the growing literature on that 
subject both for the wealth of information 
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it contains and for Mr. Koo’s realistic ap- 
praisal of the law and mechanics of inter- 
national organization. Thus Mr. Koo not 
only describes voting procedures, but he 
provides a mass of information gleaned 
from the original records of conferences, 
on the debates and compromises leading to 
the adoption of a given formula of voting. 
Under such a presentation one gets a clear 
view of the voting procedures and the rea- 
sons therefor of the United Nations and 
subsidiary agencies and of other interna- 
tional organs, past and present. 

More important than this wealth of data 
is Mr. Koo’s shrewd analysis of the func- 
tional nature of voting and his treatment 
of the fictions arising out of the concepts 
of the sovereignty and equality of states. 
Mr. Koo contends that legal equality, 
though assuming equal freedom from ex- 
ternal control, does not assume the right to 
an equal voice in international organiza- 
tion; that the concepts of “unanimity” and 
“equality” becloud the functional role of 
voting; and that voting procedures are de- 
termined by the functions of the organs, 
the procedure .of which they regulate. 
Hence, to coerce a great power to act 
against its will means a willingness to go 
to war. To force such a function upon an 
organization to keep the peace, the author 
declares, is hardly consonant with a work- 
able agency. 

The necessity for functional voting pro- 
cedures is readily apparent. In the Se- 
curity Council the liberum veto recognizes 
the responsibility of the great powers to 
keep the peace, and the dependence of the 
peace, in turn, upon the united will of a 
few powers. In other words, the Security 
Council can be effective only so long as 
the great powers are in agreement, and 
coercion of a great power would mean that 
the peace machinery had already broken 
down. The ultimate conclusion to which 
this leads, but which Mr. Koo does not 
make, is that peace will obtain so long, as 
the great powers are in agreement, in which 
case the Security Council is hardly neces: 
sary. Mr. Koo does conclude, however, 
that the Security Council is valuable as a 
conciliatory rather than as an enforcement 
agency. . 

In agencies other than the Security 
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Council the great powers are given voting 
strength roughly proportionate to responsi- 
bility, as in the World Monetary Fund and 
the Trusteeship Council. In nonaction or- 
gans where responsibility is not concen- 
trated on a few powers, the principle of 
one nation and one vote obtains. And in 
the International Labor Organization there 
is a scheme not only for equal but for oc- 
cupational representation. 

Mr. Koo’s book by virtue of its calm 
objectivity and its realistic analyses is in 
striking contrast to the evangelical litera- 
ture all too common in the international 
field, and it should be required reading for 
those Americans who criticize the liberum 
veto while subconsciously knowing that 
their government will never surrender it. 

Rosert J. Harris 

Louisiana State University 


Rosinson, JAcos. Palestine and the United 
Nations. Pp. viii, 269. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1947. $3.25 cloth; 
$2.75 paper. 

“During the discussion of the Palestine 
issue before the special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, the 
President Mr. Aranha declared: “The 
ability of our Organization to deal with 
the complexity of international problems 
has never yet been put to so decisive a 
test. It is our duty to justify the confi- 
dence in the United Nations demonstrated 
by the United Kingdom Government when 
it appealed to our world authority. The 
only road left open to us now is to meet 
this challenge—and we have to meet it 
fully, if we are to survive.” 

The tragic events of thé early months of 
1948 fully substantiate this statement. If 
the United Nations is able to enforce the 
plan of partition recommended by its Spe- 
cial Committee on Palestine, the prestige 
and promise of this nascent international 
organization will be strengthened. On the 
other hand, if the bloodshed continues 
and actual civil war breaks cut after the 
evacuation of British authority because the 
U.N. cannot take the necessary steps to 
maintain law and order, it will suffer ir- 
reparable injury—and this at a time when 
many people are beginning to question its 
effectiveness. 
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Because the Palestine problem has now 
become bound up with U.N. prospects, 
Dr. Robinson’s study is particularly timely. 
The author shows that the Jewish-Arab 
controversy came up as far back as the 
United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization in San Francisco in 
April 1945. At that time, when the matter 
of the transfer of trusteeship arrangements 
from the League of Nations to a new in- 
ternational organization was first discussed, 
representatives of the Arab states sought 
to dilute the implications of the Palestine 
Mandate. Another early instance of the 
controversy occurred in the First Session 
of the U.N. General Assembly where, in 
debate on the International Relief Organi- 
zation, Arab representatives endeavored to 
block any scheme for the resettlement of 
refugees which would create political diffi- 
culties or be contrary ‘o the wishes of 
the indigenous populations concerned. In 
presenting these arguments Palestine, of 
course, was the country they had in mind. 

Starting with these preliminary skirm- 
ishes, Dr. Robinson describes with great 
detail the course of the Palestine issue in 
the U.N. from the time Ernest Bevin de- 
clared Great Britain’s intention to place 
the matter before the international body 
(February 1947) to the calling of the Spe- 
cial Session of the Assembly (April 1947) 
and the creation of the Special Committee 
on Palestine. 

With commendable thoroughness and ac- 
curacy the complicated discussions and ne- 
gotiations on Palestine that occupied the 
Special Session of the Assembly are de- 
scribed. The result is a valuable mono- 
graph for those interested in a case study 
of the procedures utilized by the U.N. in 
endeavoring to solve a serious interna- 
tional dispute. 

Palestine and the United Nations, how- 
ever, is much less valuable in throwing 
light on the complicated pros and cons of 
the problem under consideration. The au- 
thor makes his position quite clear in the 
preface when he refers to the European 
Jews as “Hitler’s victims, who, two years 
after the end of the war, were still seek- 
ing the home which had been pledged to 
them and were being harried and hounded 
by a government which seemed to have 
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dedicated itself to’ a fight against ‘illegal 
immigration.” (Quotes in original.) 

While Dr. Robinson in dealing with Jew- 
ish testimony before the General Assembly 
offers no criticism of its validity—in fact 
he supports it by indirection—he criticizes 
and refutes much of the testimony offered 
by Arab representatives. In referring to 
the arguments of the latter the author uses 
such language as “remarkable distortion,” 
“highflown claims,” “obviously absurd,” 
and so on. 

One looks in vain for substantial objec- 
tivity in most of the books and mono- 
graphs dealing with Palestine. Only the 
reader in most cases can try to supply the 
dispassionateness lacking in the material he 
studies, and even he will find this challenge 
difficult. As Mr. Sava Kosanovic, the repre- 
sentative from Yugoslavia, observed in the 
Assembly: “Let us be completely sincere. 
Is it possible to be neutral in this prob- 
lem? I do not think there is any neu- 
trality here. Neutrality means no opinion. 
Dante, in the Inferno, puts a neutral opin- 
ion in the inferno. Those who are neither 
with God nor with the Devil are in the 
inferno.” Š 

T. WALTER WALLBANK 

University of Southern California 


Kırk, Grayson. The Study of Interna- 
tional Relations in American Colleges 
and Universities. Pp. x, 113. New 
York: Council on Foreign Relations, 
1947, $2.00. 


As an invitation to fresh thinking on the 
problems of teaching and research in the 
field of international relations, a series f 
six regional conferences was organized by 
the Council on Foreign Relations in the 
spring of 1947. A broad representation 
from the several social science departments 
of the principal universities and colleges 
of the country attended. Professor Kirk, 
who participated in every session, has 
drawn upon the ideas generated at these 
conferencés, as well as upon his own rich 
experience and fertile imagination, to pro- 
duce this timely book. In it, he discusses 
the scope, the purpose, and the methods of 


both undergraduate and graduate instruc- , 


tion in international relations, university 
administrative arrangements for the field, 
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and postdoctoral research objectives and 
materials. 

For years, the university offering in in- 
ternational relations has had to contend 
with a pedantry which denied its legiti- 
macy. Whatever the circumstances of its 
birth, it has now attained maturity and be- 
gotten some lusty offspring. Although this 
reviewer seriously’ questions the prudence 
of the proliferation of many specialized 
subdivisions of the field at the undergradu- 
ate level, he would go even farther than 
Professor Kirk in urging a general course 
in international relations, properly con- 
ceived and taught, should be today a pre- 
requisite of a liberal arts degree. In the 
first place, such a course focalizes atten- 
tion and study on the most compelling 
problem of the mid-twentieth century, vi- 
tally affecting the life of every student. 
This problem is the specter of interstate 
violence in the atomic age, and the actual 
international disorganization of which it is 
a reflection. In the second place, the in- 
ternational relations course provides the 
most logical point of convergence for all 
the social sciences—indeed, for all studies 
concerned with humanity. 

For this latter reason, there is merit in 
offering the course as a junior or senior 
year synthesis rather than as a sophomore 
introduction as Professor Kirk prefers. 
Certainly, it is asking much of the young 
student to comprehend the interweaving of 
the many complex factors and forces in 
the international scene before he has ac- 
quired a basic understanding of the com- 
ponents. 

The components which Professor Kirk 
recognizes as essential to the study of in- 
ternational politics are those provided by 
political geography, economics, diplomatic 
history, sociology and social psychology, 
and political science. Doubtless, had space 
permitted, he would have developed the 
contribution of sociology and social psy- 
chology in broader perspective than is indi- 
cated in these pages. Even so, an under- 
standing of the essentially human elements 
which enter into political decisions and ac- 
tions at state and interstate levels requires 
the best insights offered, not only by so- 
ciology and social psychology, but by 
psychology, perhaps psychopathology, and 
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most certainly cultural anthropology. The 
comparative ease with which the “facts” 
of raw material distribution, population, 
and geographical configurations can be pre- 
sented should not lure the teacher of inter- 
national relations away from the infinitely 
more difficult intellectual task of interpret- 
ing the human dynamics implicit in a so- 
cial complex and in the political process. 
Professor Kirk’s contention that “voca- 
tional” specialization in the international 
relations field should be postponed until 
graduate school is impressively sound. 
For instance, the undergraduate who in- 
tends to try the examinations for the For- 
eign Service would make a better use of 
his time by seeking a thorough liberal arts 
education, with special emphasis on the so- 
cial sciences and the American scene, than 
by piling up a dozen specialized sub- 
divisions in international relations. 
Wrtt1am P. Mappox 
Washington, D. C. 


CAMPBELL, Jonn C. The United States in 
World Affairs, 1945-1947, Pp. xvi, 585. 
New York: Harper & Brothers for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1947. 
$5.00. 


This compendium by an authority on 
contemporary history in conjunction with 
the research staff of the Council on For- 
eign Relations, for which organization it 
was published, resumes a series of books 
which similarly covered the field from 
1931 to 1940. A book like this, based on 
scholarship, is much needed, but its value 
naturally depends on the extent of world 
affairs which were of our making and/or 
exerted their influence upon us. Covering 
as it does the years 1945-47, the book 
attempts the impossible, since by sheer 
physical magnitude the author was com- 
pelled to slash details which might even 
yet change ultimate results. Nevertheless, 
as a consideration of the status of the 
United States vis-a-vis such events as the 
establishment and operation of the United 
Nations, peace negotiations with former 
enemy nations, the economic rehabilitation 
of the world, the enigmas of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the Big Four 
and “Little Fifty-five” conferences—events 
which have really just begun to run their 
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course—the task of this “first draft” of 
history “close to the events... with a 
claim to impartiality and timeliness” is a 
worthy one, a valiant one. ° 
Looking at any newspaper one can feel 
only discouragement if not despair. Yet, 
much that is worth while is being accom- 
plished and might yet be nurtured into 
some more permanent bloom. In the in- 
troduction to this book John Foster Dulles 
writes a strong condemnation of those who 
“fatalistically assume the continuing in- 
evitability of war.” However, we also 
read: “What has happened was inevitable 
[ergo/], but it is not inevitable that what 
has happened should be the first phase of 
a new cycle of war. The alliance which 
bound together the Soviet Union and the 
western democracies was always an arti- 
ficial one . . .” Any other idea is appar- 
ently “obscured by war romanticism.” I 
trust that this war romanticism does not 
include such ideas as that of “One World” 
—or is this suggestion subversive? 
Chapter 6, dealing with central Europe, 
examines the shaping of the new United 
States policy toward Germany, which is: 
without Germany, no healthy, sane Eu- 
rope. The chapter on “Competition for 
Germany’s Favor” jolts the reader by the 
cold and bold analysis of the Russian and 
American jockeying for Germany’s favor. 
When, however, the writers in the preced- 
ing chapter on “German Economy and 
European Recovery” discuss the need for a 
strong Germany, one wonders: Haven't I 
heard this before! As a matter of fact, 
this reader has—right after World War I. 
The best summation of these considera- 
tions is contained in a Life editorial (De- 
cember 15, 1947): “. . . Few friends will 
be found for a ‘soft’ German policy, yet 
the fact is that an old war is ended and a 
new one begun . . . Spearhead of Commu- 
nism, outpost of democracy; that is plainly 
Germany’s new, post-London status.” In 
recognizing such editoridlizing for what it 
really is, one would best refer the intelli- 
gent citizen to the true scholar, such as 
Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale, writing on a 
“Revisionist Historiography for the 2nd 


World War,” Journal of Modern History, 


March 1947, pp. 55-59. 
In the introduction to Campbell’s book, 
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Mr. Dulles says: “this introduction (re- 
view—ed.) does not imply my endorse- 
ment or confirmation of every statement, 
arrangement or omission of the volume. 
I-do believe that the volume represents a 
work of high competence.” Ditto and 
Selah! 
Borts ERICH NELSON 
University of Massachusetts 
Fort Devens, Mass. . 


Wricut, Quincy. A Foreign Policy for 
the United States. Pp. x, 405. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
$4.50. ` 
This volume is a report of the twenty- 

second Harris Foundation Institute at the 

University of Chicago. The topics ex- 

amined include United States-Soviet rela- 

tions, security, atomic energy, world trade, 
informational policies, and the problems of 
the principal foreign regions—the Far East, 
the Near East, eastern Europe, and Latin 

America. Fifteen formal papers are printed 

and at eight appropriate places there are 

extended discussions by the members of 
the conference. Sixty-eight people partici- 
pated in the conference: forty-six from 

Chicago, four from the Middle West out- 

side Chicago, and the remainder from the 

East. , 

The volume is both meaty and interest- 
ing; the papers are pithy and the discus- 
sions illuminating. The world problems 
examined include most of those which 
have become more acute during the past 
year. 

Among the many issues on which real 
light is thrown are: the crucial role of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in Russo-American 
relations; the “frontier,” reaching-for-the- 
gun type of mind which has come to the 
fore since Roosevelt’s death; the convic- 
tion of the Soviet people that they have 
found the truth; the weakness and danger 
of our policy in eastern Europe; the pro- 
Franco attitude of the State Department; 
the impracticability of world government 
now; the current collapse of military 
strategy; the reasons for Russian rejection 
of our atomic energy control plan; and the 
very great danger and futility of trying to 
use China as a military ally against Rus- 
sia. 
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Other sections stress Russia’s demand 
for security on her southern borders, her 
age-old push for secure exits to the sea, 
the growing distrust in the Near East of 
our policies, the growth of “inevitable-war- 
with-Russia” talk in our War and State 
departments, and the relation of the anti- 
scientific bias of the Roman Catholic 
Church to backward social conditions in 
Latin America. 3 

Many well-stocked minds contributed to 
the excellence of the discussion on these 
and other topics. The volume is the most 
informative book of its kind which this 
reviewer has read. 

D. F. FLEMING 

Vanderbilt University 


Vincent, Joun Carter, and Others. 
America’s Future in the Pacific. Pp. 
viii, 247.. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1947. $3.00. 


This volume of lectures delivered at the 
second Quadrennial Institute of the May- 
ling Soong Foundation of Wellesley Col- 
lege was planned so that each paper would 
bring out “directly or by implication some 
special responsibility of the United States 
toward the development of the [particu- 
lar] area” (p. vi). Some of the political 
aspects of the United States Far Eastern 
policy are presented by John Carter Vin- 
cent in the first lecture, and the economic 
aspects of that policy by C. F. Remer in 
the third. Korea (in the sixth paper, by 
Yongjeung Kim) is the only Far Eastern 
country given specific separate treatment. 

Questions involved in the general for- 
mulation and implementation of foreign 
policy are raised by Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
in the eleventh paper. He does not show 
how policy is made, but insists that “the 
objectives of a country are the desires of 
its people or those who are able to speak 
for them. Foreign policy, accurately de- 
fined, is the course of action maintained by 
government to achieve those objectives” 
(p. 186). » 

The problem of security in the Pacific is 
discussed from the standpoint of American 
policy by Grayson Kirk, and from that of 
Britain and Russia by David N. Rowe and 
Vera Micheles Dean; the New Zealand 
Minister to the United States, Sir Carl 
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Berendsen, considers that subject from the 
point of view that “nothing can ever be 
politically wise unless it is morally right, 
and the converse is equally true” (p. 173). 
Sir Carl points out what is presented in 
more detail in some of the other papers, 
that “the whole.area is astir, aflame, with 
vivid and sometimes violent political «and 
social ferments, a resurgent nationalism, a 
revulsion against any degree of external 
control, a vibrant determination to çhange 
things, if possible, for the better, but at 
any rate to change” (p. 174), and that 


“there is only one way out of this tangled 


undergrowth of interests and claims, of 
doubts and hesitations and perplexities, and 
that is the path of rectitude—even if that 
path must be cut” (p. 182). 

The path of rectitude, as represented by 
“Trusteeship and Accountability: the In- 
ternational Approach to the Colonial Prob- 
lem,” is well presented by Ralph J. Bunche 
in the eighth lecture. His discussion of the 
international approach is immediately pre- 
ceded by Ralph Emerson’s sound discus- 
sion of nationalist movements in south- 
eastern Asia. Dr. Emerson is the only 
one of this group to present a second paper 
—on American policy toward dependent 
areas, 

American policy toward our own de- 
pendent island areas in the Pacific is the 
topic of Felix M. Keesing, who develops 
the view that the peoples involved, “for 
so long subject to arbitrary colonial rule,” 
are now “stepping on to the first rungs of 
the ladder of self-government and of social 
progress which certain other Pacific peo- 
ples have already been climbing under the 
American stimulus: the Hawaiians, Fili- 
pinos, Guamanians, and Samoans” (p. 
160). 

A more critical note on American policy 
is struck by Raymond Kennedy in the 
second lecture titled “American Interest 
in the Social and Political Future of the 
Pacific Peoples.” 

Harotp Ms» VINACKE 

University of Cincinnati 


PERKINS, DEXTER. The United States and 
The Caribbean. Pp. xii, 253. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. $3.00. 
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Sumner Welles, who writes the introduc- 
tion to this compact and informative analy- 
sis, points out the strategic importance of 
the Caribbean countries to the United 
States and to hemisphere defense, and the 
consequent need of the United States to 
understand the peoples of the region so 
that complete co-operation with them will 
be possible. He asserts that the defense of 
the Canal hinges upon their friendly as- 
sistance and support in any future war. 
Hence the average man, he feels, should 
become more aware of this area. 

This awareness is the objective of Pro- 
fessor Perkins, who has attempted to pre- 
sent for the student and the general reader 
in a concise fashion the geographical, eco- 
nomic, social, intellectual, and historical 
development of nine countries in Central 
America and the West Indies. He also 
summarizes the relations of the United 
States with these countries, emphasizing 
the good-neighbor policy, and observing 
that throughout this area co-operation by 
the United States has been substituted for 
coercion. But although the results have 
been good, they are not completely satis- 
factory. . 

Dr. Perkins also points out the economic 
interdependence of this area and the United 
States. An increase of trade with the 
United States should increase the pros- 
perity of these peoples and hence their 
standards of living. A spirit of mutual eco- 
nomic and political assistance is essential. 
Dr. Perkins has shown that a great nation 
can make moderate use of its physical 
powers and thus make permanent friends 
of its smaller neighbors for the mutual 
benefit of all concerned. 

The book constitutes an excellent essay 
on the Caribbean area, although the author 
is often hesitant in his assertion of histori- 
cal deduction. Some readers may quarrel 
with him regarding his analysis of the po- 
litical scene, and there appears to be a 
failure to understand the true historical 
and psychological significance of Latin 
American totalitarianism. The factors of 
personalism and nationalism are not clearly 
placed in their proper perspective. Typo- 
graphically there are a few accents miss- 
ing. But the book deserves to be widely 
read; it is published at a timely period in 
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the affairs of the world by Harvard Uni- 
versity as a volume in its series entitled 
“The American Foreign Policy Library.” 
A. Curtis WILcus 
George Washington University 


Finer, Herman. America’s Destiny. Pp. 
vi, 407. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. $5.00. 

Professor Finer’s book is a somewhat 
more lengthy, subtle, and plaintive echo of 
the thesis of James Burnham’s The Strug- 
gle for the World which I reviewed in THE 
ANNALS, July 1947, pp. 106-7. There is 
no longer any “One World”; indeed, there 
never was one. There are two worlds: the 
democratic and liberty-loving world of 
Britain, the United States, and their de- 
pendents; and the despotic world of Soviet 
Russia—the Great Despot—and her cordon 
of little and in some cases reluctant des- 
potisms. The United States must lead 


and support the former, at whatever cost,. 


and hold the latter in check. 

If Professor Finer’s volume is somewhat 
less blatant than Burnham’s, it is perhaps 
even more repellent to thoughtful and 
patriotic Americans. At least it could be 
said that Burnham was an American, and 
that, however mistakenly, he argued for an 
aggressive American foreign policy on the 
basis of what he conceived to be the pro- 
motion of American interests and security. 
Finer, who is an Englishman resident for 
the time being in this country, appears to 
plead for aggressive American leadership 
in the world primarily for the benefits 
which this may confer upon the recipients 
of our protection and charity. 

Professor Finer contends that national- 
ism rather than sovereignty is the chief 
menace to modern civilization, and he 
takes Emery Reeves to task severely. Na- 
tionalism can be restrained only by force; 
the United States has the power and po- 
tential force for this task. Hence, the 
United States must be prepared to assume 
a position of world leadership and to main- 
tain and finance it. But this American-led 
order must be democratic or it will be no 
better than the Soviet realm of despotic 
power (p. 356). Yet, Finer gives no very 
satisfactory plan or formula for maintain- 
ing at one and the same time a world or- 
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der based on force, and world democracy 
and liberalism. 

The one great merit of Professor Finer’s 
book is that it constitutes probably the 
ablest and most lengthy presentation of the 
case for all-out “globaloney” yet published, 
compared to which the little volume by 
Wendell Willkie is only an amateurish 
primer. In this way, it is highly instruc- 
tive, and those who read it can readily 
discover what is involved in the foreign 
policy upon which we already seem to be 
embarked. Nearly all the great moves of 
the United States since 1914, designed to 
preserve our neutrality and protect our 
national interests, are catalogued and cas- 
tigated as costly, almost criminal, errors 
(pp. 388-90), and the writers who have 
supported such policies are correspondingly 
condemned as national liabilities. 

It is obvious that the problems and 
policies at stake in world affairs today are 
so numerous, weighty, and complex that 
no one can be dogmatically certain that 
any one program is correct or infallible. 
But it is said that we can judge acts and 
policies by their fruits. Our intervention- 
ism in 1917 served to destroy Hohenzol- 
lern Germany, to weaken the German bar- 
rier to Russia, and to help Hitler’s rise. 
Britain built up Hitler to obstruct Russia 
and then turned about and, with our aid, 
helped Russia destroy Nazi Germany, thus 
making Russia supreme in the Old World. 
Old World civilization was reduced to 
ruins by V-J Day, and we have since spent 
twenty billion dollars. As net result, the 
Old World is in greater anarchy, chaos, 
and destitution than in August 1945, with 
the two chief allies of the late war now 
girding themselves for a third world con- 
flict which promises to finish off what re- 
mains of civilization abroad and to under- 
mine the vestiges of democracy and liberty 
here in the United States. 

Under the system of neutrality which 
governed our foreign relations until 1917, 
we avoided any serious foreign war for 
over eighty years and had far more friends 
among the powers of the world than we 
have today. It seems reasonable to many 
that we might well experiment with a 
return to neutrality, revamped and re- 
adapted to the realities of the aviatic and 
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atomic age. Such a,revamping of neu- 
trality would cast off any literal isolation- 
ism, in which few responsible persons have 
believed in recent decades, but it would 
also repudiate the abandonment of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the policy of pro- 
vocative meddling throughout the planet. 

That a return to realistic neutrality 
would involve any such pattern of world 
ruin as intervention has already accom- 
plished may well be douhted, and it would 
surely be less expensive. Moreover, it 
would encourage the directing of primary 
attention to the task of setting our own 
house in order before we seek to lead and 
lecture the rest of the world. 

If we must go on along the same for- 
eign policy lines, then this reviewer pre- 
fers to find his ideological leadership in 
misguided American publicists like Profes- 
sor Burnham rather than in foreign sav- 
ants who presume to tug at Uncle Sam’s 
coattails and pluck at his checkbook. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 

Cooperstown, N. Y. 


BUCHANAN, Norman S., and FRIEDRICH A. 
Lutz. Rebuilding the World Economy: 
America’s Role in Foreign Trade and 
Investment. Pp. xiii, 434. New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. 
$3.50. 


The authors of this volume, issued under 
the auspices of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, have attempted to paint a compre- 
hensive picture of international economy 
as it emerged from the war, and to draw 
appropriate conclusions on policy. The 
volume was completed in June 1946, and 
though the reader a year and a half later 
cannot help noting that time has indeed 
traveled fast, the authors may well feel re- 
assured, since their chief judgments still 
hold true and in many cases have been 
corroborated by events of the past year. 

The authors realize that the difficulties 
in solving the problems they discuss are 
appalling and to a large extent are not pri- 
marily administrative or economic. While 
the principal peace settlements of the past 
were final in the sense that they also set- 
tled ideological issues, strong ideological 
and political disharmonies remain since the 
last war (page 273). Nevertheless the in- 
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quiry, as its title indicates, is not basically 
pessimistic. It represents a well-written 
and well-considered support of adyanced 
American concepts of international col- 
laboration in the economic field. 

The work is not quite free from sharing 
in the formation of myths about the recent 
past. It quotes without reservation on 
page 233 (see also page 305) a statement 
to the effect that the outflow of long-term 
capital from the chief creditor nations 
ceased in 1929. This idea is so frequently 
repeated by economists that it has more 
or less become accepted doctrine. In fact 
the decline of lending dates from the mid- 
dle of 1928 and is thus primarily connected 
with the accentuation of the boom rather 
than with the depression. 

The idea that the demand for agricul- 
tural produce tends to increase at a slower 
rate than the supply is takem quite seri- 
ously (page 265). To those realizing the 
rapid increase in the world’s population 
(apparently unaffected by wars and other 
calamities) and the limits set for rapid 
agricultural expansion, it must have been 
clear, even before the present emergency, 
that the reduction in effective demand for 
foodstuffs in international markets during 
the thirties was due to the breakdown in 
the multilateral trading system; the excess 
of the supply over requirements of agri- 
cultural products at the time was thus 
illusory. 

It is suggested (on page 232) that the 
protection of industries was the original 
motive for introducing quotas and raising 
tariffs, which motive, as time passed, 
merged with the intensifying desire to 
defend the balance of payments and to 
combat unemployment. Protection was no 
doubt the original object in a few cases 
(the Smoot-Hawley tariff is one of them), 
but only concern about external payments 
can explain the avalanche of commercial 
restrictions following upon the interna- 
tional breakdown at the time of the finan- 
cial crisis of 1931. 

It is gratifying to find the authors re- 
cording with some skepticism the idea that 
capital exports are required in advanced 
nations as an outlet for too large savings 
and hence are beneficial to the lending na- 
tions irrespective of the possibility of loan 
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service receipts; but the case against this 
view might well have been clearly stated. 
The, last chapter of the volume is a re- 
port on American foreign policy by the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s Committee on 
Foreign Economic Relations. It makes 
extremely good reading as a brief and clear 
account of the ideas behind the American 
measures to assist countries in the recon- 
struction stage and to rebuild international 
trade—ideas that have taken concise form 
subsequent to the writing of the book. 
FOLKE HILGERDT 
Lake Success, New York 


Dean, VERA Micuetes. The United States 
and Russia. Pp. viii, 321. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1947. $3.00. 


“If we are to meet Russia on equal 
terms, we shall have to abandon our non- 
chalant attitude of a spectator and accept 
full responsibility for the idea of democ- 
racy we profess and urge other nations to 
put into practice.” 

With this profession of faith no one 
could quarrel, Buttressed by fact and ar- 
gument, it would be an eloquent appeal. 
But it tends to be lost in the author’s spe- 
cial pleading for Russia. Even this sec- 
ondary aim, however laudable in theory, is 
hardly achieved; the complete absence of 
documentation leaves unsupported the ar- 
guments she advances and leads one to be- 
lieve that they are a mere matter of opin- 
ion. Her charge that Mikhailovich “did 
collaborate with the Germans,” in the ab- 
sence of conclusive documents, is still sab 
judice and is little more than a personal 
opinion. 

But in matters of record, errors of fact 
recoil on the author to undermine the 
reader’s confidence in her good faith. For 
instance, the statement made to justify 
Tito’s policy, “that Greece . . . had been 
engaged in previous bitter contests with its 
Balkan neighbors during the Balkan wars 
of 1912-13,” is a distortion of the pic- 
ture during the Balkan wars. The quarrel 
among the Balkan powers was between 
Serbia and Bulgaria over Macedonia. 

The treaty of April 17, 1824 between 
Russia and the United States did not con- 
cede United States citizens the freedom of 
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the seas in the North Pacific. That free- 
dom cannot be given or withheld by the 
act of any country, but is a right in inter- 
national law. All that Russia then granted 
at that time was access to the coast. And 
Russia can hardly be said to have fought 
off “a British-led attack on the Crimea in 
1854.” The squadrons dispatched by the 
Czar Alexander across the Atlantic in 1863 
were not sent for “safekeeping” but to 
prey on French and British commerce on 
the high seas. 

The Bolsheviks did not institute a reign 
of terror in Petrograd in 1918 as an an- 
swer to United States intervention. Theirs 
was a deliberate policy launched in Janu- 
ary 1918 to crush the opposition at least 
six months before intervention took place. 

Besides these misstatements, the writer 
is silent on two grave issues: concentration 
camps involving the use of forced labor, 
and the treasonable activities of Commu- 
nist groups in countries with which Russia 
maintains normal diplomatic relations. Si- 
lence on these matters cannot obscure the 
fact that they are perhaps the chief ob- 
stacles to an amicable understanding be- 
tween the two countries. 

One can agree with the writer that the 
struggle revolves around issues infinitely 
more important than Greece or Korea or 
Rumania. The Soviet Union, as far as can 
be judged from overt acts, believes that 
she holds the weapons against which a 
democratic state is powerless, and she has 
staked everything on a supreme trial of 
strength. Conciliation will in no way af- 
fect the outcome, which will be determined 
by the relative abilities of the two societies 
to survive. Mrs. Dean believes that we 
have underestimated the vitality of Soviet 
institutions. We venture to suggest that 
she has perhaps underestimated the moral 
strength of Western civilization. 

. Stuart R. TOMPKINS 

University of Oklahoma 


Byrnes, James F. Speaking Frankly. 
Pp. xii, 324. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947, $3.50. 

Before the European war had officially 
begun in 1939, Senator Byrnes was urging 
preparation for wat and was discussing 
problems of defense with President Roose- 
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velt. Not resigned to a permanent place 
on the Supreme Court, Justice Byrnes be- 
came Director of Economic Stabilization to 
aid in achieving the world dream of Wood- 
row Wilson. Within a few months the 
author of this book was made Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 

It was in this capacjty that the South 
Carolinian rendered service during the last 
months of President Roosevelt’s lifetime. 
He accompanied the Chief Executive to 
Yalta and records that because of the ill- 
ness of the President, many splendid stud- 
jes prepared by the State Department went 
untouched until the “Quincy” docked at 
Malta. “Only Roosevelt could have done 
so well with so little study,” concludes 
Byrnes. 

At Yalta the United States was particu- 
larly interested in securing an acceptance 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, but 
Russia emphasized German reparations and 
the involvement of both her security and 
her honor in the Polish question. Stalin 
eventually accepted the Curzon line as 
Poland’s eastern frontier, but the free 
Polish election which was promised within 
a month did not materialize until two 
years later. Despite the: fundamental dis- 
agreements at Yalta, Byrnes believes that 
the Conference marked the high tide of 
Russian-English-American friendship. 

Resigning only five days before Roose- 
velt’s death, Byrnes was persuaded by 
President Truman to become Secretary of 
State. His acceptance was not announced 
until after the San Francisco Conference. 

In contrast to the Yalta voyage, the 
State Department group aboard the “Au- 
gusta” on the way to the Potsdam Con- 
ference did a great deal of studying. Be- 
fore the Conference opened President Tru- 
man had proposals on the significant 
problems ready for presentation. Although 
the British delegates—Eden and Churchill 
—were replaced at Potsdam by Atlee and 
Bevin, it was Russia that muddied Con- 
ference waters by her demafids in regard 
to the Straits question, German repara- 
tions, and Italian colonial trusteeship. The 
Conference persevered and succeeded, but 
violations of agreements “turned success 
into failure.” È 

In seeking to effect peace treaties the 
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United States must not allow absence of 
perfection to lead her again into isolation- 
ism. In the meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers at London which pre- 
ceded the drafting of the lesser peace 
treaties, Molotov concluded that Byrnes 
was irretrievably opposed to Russia be- 
cause Byrnes determined that the Soviets 
would not be allowed to carry home any 
more gift packages. Apparently Russia’s 
shift towards the United Nations and col- 
lective security dates from that meeting. 

Despite the setback in London the im- 
passe ended in Moscow when at Christmas 
time, 1945, the world learned that a peace 
conference would be held in Paris. Byrnes 
demanded a people’s peace with small 
states participating, as opposed to Molo- 
tov’s idea of a peace by the great pow- 
ers only. The most bitter questions of 
the Conference concerned the control of 
Trieste, the matter of reparations, and the 
problem of the Danube. As before, Rus- 
sia revealed expansionist desires and post- 
poned progress on the treaties. Russia, 
contends Byrnes, must be shown that the 
“world will not let one nation veto world 
peace.” 

That Byrnes was determined to deal 
honestly but firmly with Russia is obvious 
throughout this book. The reader is 
equally impressed with the, Secretary’s 
tireless energy and fortified patience. Al- 
though the author might have spoken more 
fully about the Wallace-Byrnes feud and 
some other items, this is a significant book 
for all who want to understand the post- 
war foreign policy of the United States. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

University of Florida 


Marrery, Orro Top. More Than Con- 
querors: Building Peace on Fair Trade. 
Pp. xi, 204. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947. $3.00. 


The reader who is seeking guidance in 
thinking his way through the confusion 
and uncertainty of international affairs and 
in formulating an informed opinion as to 
the role which the United States should 
play in the furtherance of peace and inter- 
national progress would be well paid for 
the time spent in reading More Than Con- 
guerors, 
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In a thought-provoking and remarkably 
readable volume, Mr. Mallery has set forth 
a blueprint for peaceful progress which he 
recommends to the people of the United 
States. Accepting the thesis that the 
destinies of nations are inextricably inter- 
woven and that the American people can- 
not achieve reasonably full employment 
and a stable economy behind a Chinese 
wall of high tariffs and a policy vacillating 
between economic independence and inter- 
national co-operation, he lays down a six‘ 
point program for the attainment of “one 
economic interdependent world.” 

The ultimate destination which Mr. Mal- 
lery would have us reach “is peace and in- 
ternational progress.” The immediate goals 
he urges upon the people of the United 
States are (1) steadier and fuller employ- 
ment at home, (2) the replacement of 
international impoverishment with rising 
standards of living, (3) an increase in the 
volume of world trade, (4) the substitu- 
tion of mutual aid trade agreements for 
economic warfare growing out of restric- 
tive, discriminatory trade barriers, (5) 
rising living standards for the backward 
peoples of the world, and (6) co-operative 
economic action by “those member na- 
tions which pledge themselves to adopt 
certain agreed methods of attaining the 
first five goals.” 

The implementation of these six goals is 
the task to which Mr. Mallery has devoted 
the major part of his book. He explores 
the measures which must be taken to bring 
about economic stability and higher stand- 
ards of living at home and abroad: at 
home if for no other reason than that the 
pulse of American business “radiates to 
every country on earth,” and abroad be- 
cause without them neither peace nor in- 
ternational progress is attainable. 

With logic and skill Mr. Mallery weaves 
his way through the maze of international 
agencies which have been created within 
the framework of the United Nations to 
achieve international co-operation, and in 
simple but effective language he shows how 
they, supplemented by the Marshall plan, 
may help the nations of the world in their 
efforts to win political and economic se- 
curity. Because of the important role it 
will play in achieving this goal, consider- 
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able attention is given to the meaning, 
scope, and functions of the International 
Trade Organization. 

In his effort to avoid the technical jargon 
and involved reasoning of the professional 
economist, Mr. Mallery has occasionally 
oversimplified some of the problems under 
consideration. Moreover, the reader at 
times may want to challenge certain of 
his premises or his interpretations of the 
relationship prevailing between economic 
phenomena or events. Notwithstanding 
these limitations, More Than Conquerors 
should be widely read. Its elear and con- 
vincing analysis and its parables and 
analogies arouse an interest in and supply 
a better understanding not only of the 
vital issues confronting the world today, 
but of the measures which will be required 
if peace and sustained progress are to be 
attained. Mr, Mallery has presented his 
six-point program with an imagination and 
conviction which give a fresh perspective 
to the practical necessities and problems of 
international co-operation. 

In naming this book “The Most Impor- 
tant Book of 1947,” the Journal of the 
National Educational Association said: 
“We have sought to emphasize a volume 
which if widely read would do most to ad- 
vance our country and the world in the 
direction of democratic ideals.” 

Warno E. FISHER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Horzorn, Hayo. American Military Gov- 
ernment. Its Organization and Policies. 
Pp. xiii, 243. Washington: Infantry 
Journal Press, 1947. $3.50. 

“This is a useful book which very much 
needed to be written. It was prepared by 
a Yale professor of history who, during 
the Second World War, was in Washing- 
ton with the Office of Strategic Services 
where he was in charge of civil affairs and 
military . government research, and who 
served as OSS representative with the War 
Department. 

The magnitude and unprecedented char- 
acter of American military government op- 
erations during and since the recent con- 
flict are not generally appreciated. As Dr. 
Holborn points out (p. xi), in the war 
years military government and other over- 
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seas civil affairs activities of the army 
vitally affected the lives of more than 
three hundred million people in various 
parts of the globe; and today military 
government still has large continuing re- 
sponsibilities in Germany, Austria, Venezia 
Giulia, Japan, and Korea. 

The volume aims to „present in eléven 
chapters a brief history and analysis of 
planning, organization, and policies in 
Washington; consultation and planning 
among the Allies; and implementation 
problems in the different theaters. The 
account of the Washington level is well 
done. As for Allied discussions and ne- 
gotiations, it is to be noted that the work 
was completed in 1946 and hence is with- 
out the benefit of all the insight provided 
by Byrnes’s Speaking Frankly and John C. 
Campbell’s The United States in World 
Affairs, 1945-1947. Military government 
personnel with field experience may be in- 
clined to argue that the author has not 
done justice to the MGO’s “worm’s-eye 
view” of Washington, “top brass,” and the 
Army. On such points, Harold Zink’s 
American Military Government in Ger- 
many is more realistic. 

The final chapter deals with “lessons of 
the occupation,” which, in'the opinion of 
the reviewer, could well have been treated 
at greater length. Professor Holborn be- 
lieves that American military government 
has overcome many of its earlier short- 
comings and now possesses “a machinery 
capable of issuing policies and executing 
them, and at the same time fully adaptable 
to a future period of complete civilian re- 
sponsibility” (p. 108). The book con- 
cludes with an appendix of 128 pages con- 
taining a valuable collection of relevant 
documents beginning with the “Combined 
Directive on Military Government in 
Sicily,” May 31, 1943, and ending with 
the revised “Allied Agreement on Control 
Machinery for Austria,” June 28, 1946. 

Rocer H. WELLS 


Bryn Mawr College 


Armstronc, HAMILTON FısH. The Cal- 
culated Risk. Pp. xii, 68. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1947. $1.50. 
This small book by the editor of Foreign 

Afairs has two purposes—to support the 
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Marshall plan and to propose a way of 
getting around Soviet vetoes in the Se-. 
curity Council The argument in sypport 
of the European Recovery Plan is cogent, 
as is the reasoning in behalf of a commit- 
ment for the full four years, instead of 
for one year at a time. 

Mr. Armstrong’s proposal calls for a 
supplementary protocol to the United Na- 
tions Charter based on Article 51, the self- 
defense article, in which the signatories 
would agree by a two-thirds vote to take 
collective action “under the Charter” if 
the Security Council failed to act. Each 
protocol member would specify what armed 
forces it would contribute, and presumably 
another Military Staff Committee would 
direct them. 

Though presented as a support to the 
Charter, this program would in effect or- 
ganize a new league of nations, since the 
proposed group would be boycotted by 
Russia and her satellites even more surely 
than they have refused to accept the In- 
terim Committee of the General Assembly. 
The probable result would be to force the 
Russian bloc out of the U.N. and to put a 
number of other nations on a very hot 
spot of choice between the two sides or of 
trying to remain aloof from both. 

Mr. Armstrong assumes: (1) an “ulti- 
mate showdown” between the two worlds; 
(2) that the Soviet Union hopes to ac- 
quire “control of the world by force”; 
and (3) that its method is one of “planned 
social and economic disintegration.” ‘There 
is no suggestion in the book that there 
could be two sides to the great powers’ 
struggle. 

Given these assumptions, it follows that 
we should seek to mobilize around us as 
many nations as possible; yet it is doubt- 
ful that such small states would represent 
very much in the way of military force. 
The book assumes also (p. 64) that Brit- 
ain could and would fight again, as in 1940 
—a, calculation which. appears to be at odds 
with any considerable development of long- 
range air power, especially V-2’s, by the 
Russians, 

To this reader it would seem better to 
continue in our efforts to make peace, to 
administer the Marshall plan in the con- 
structive spirit advocated in this book, 
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and, above all, to do nothing ourselves 
which would disrupt progress in the U.N. 
The Russian use of the veto is a result of 
the great powers’ conflict, not the cause of 
it. 
. DD. E. FLEMING 
Vanderbilt University 


Puresrton, W. D. The Influence of Sea 
Power in World War II. Pp. x, 310. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1947. $5.00. 

In his latest book Captain Puleston 
seeks to carry forward the work of Alfred 
T. Mahan in applying Mahan’s principles 
to the Second World War. As the author 
states in his introduction, “This is not a 
narrative history of the war, nor a critique 
of its naval operations. . . . The book en- 
deavors to show the consequences of sea 
and land campaigns rather than the tactics 
of battles... to reveal the extent and 
limitations of sea power during the strug- 
gle which began in Poland and ended in 
Germany and Japan.” 

It is indeed an ambitious undertaking to 
assess the role of sea power in World War 
II and to attempt a prognosis of the future 
place of sea power in military strategy. 
Unfortunately, while this is the task to 
which Captain Puleston has set himself, it 
is not the one which he has fulfilled. De- 
spite his disclaimer as to the scope of the 
book, the author has merely narrated at 
varying lengths the more important sea 
campaigns of the war. Little consideration 
is given to the relative contribution of sea 
power and land power in the struggle of 
the Allies with the Axis. Still less thought 
is manifested in predictions as to the fu- 
ture of sea power in the atomic age. 

After three introductory chapters which 
set forth Mahan’s thesis and its applica- 
tion to the period between the two wars, 
Captain Puleston proceeds to a chrono- 
logical exposition of World War II in 
terms of sea power. While this is only the 
smaller part of his announced intentidn, 
such a narrative does serve a useful pur- 
pose. The author has brought to bear ob- 
servations of German and Japanese naval 
officers in order to fill out his account of 
various engagements. He has also had at 
his disposal records of the United States 
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Navy. In fact these official statements are 
relied upon to such an extent that the book 
at times takes on the aura of a govern- 
mental exegesis. 

There is little criticism of battle tactics 
to be found; no hint of conflicting strategic 
or tactical concepts in Washington or in 
the “field creeps into Captain Puleston’s 
pages. Within these limitations, however, 
the reader may benefit from a clear re- 
counting of the naval engagements and a 
concise assessment of their significance. 
Because of the emphasis on campaigns at 
sea, it is inevitable that the struggle in the 
Pacific should come into sharper focus 
than that in Europe, where sea power 
played an important but preliminary role 
in bringing about the ultimate decision. 

Captain Puleston is apparently of the 
opinion that atomic and other weapons 
can alter but little the future role of sea 
power. One might wish that this hypothe- 
sis had received more attention in the book 
than the ten pages devoted to it. If the 
United States is to avoid the fatal error of 
projecting the past into the future, its 
military experts must correctly weigh the 
revolutionary possibilities of the new 
modes of warfare and plan accordingly for 
this Nation’s security. 

E. S. Furniss, Jr. 

Princeton University 


Harris, ARTHUR. Bomber Offensive. Pp. 
288. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947. $2.75. 


Sir Arthur Harris himself is the body 
and soul of the famous British Bomber 
Command which he developed and com- 
manded. His book is exactly what should 
have been expected of him. Let the Arn- 
olds and the Spaatzes come up with books 
that will tell the world of the achieve- 
ments of American airmen. Harris tells 
about his own planes, his own men, his 
own training problems, his concepts of air 
power; and if he seems to forget that 
there were Sthers in the air over Germany, 
others than British, who, too, sacrificed, 
and bombed and destroyed the Nazi will 
to produce and fight, then it is understand- 
able and perhaps forgivable. 

Harris had a prodigious task. He had 
to defend the tight little island and carry 
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the war to Germany at the same time. He 
was an excellent choice for the job, and 
the narrative shows strength of character, 
resourcefulness, energy, courage, and an 
ability to retain the confidence of the po- 
litical leaders, particularly Churchill.’ 

To military men it is common knowl- 
edge that war must be fought largely with 
the weapons developed before hostilities 
break out. The decision to put faith in 
the long-range bomber and to design a 
plane that could do the job was made by 
the British long before 1939. It is worth 

‘noting that every type of plane the United 
States used in World War II, including the 
B-29, was designed and contracts were 
made for its production prior to Pearl 
Harbor. 

Aviation aside, Harris reflects the char- 
acter and the psychology of the Regular 
officers in all armies, the peacetime strug- 
gles for support and recognition, the dis- 
couragements and also the pleasures of the 
service. His description of Army life in 
Britain with its emphasis on orthodoxy are 
equally applicable to our own services. 
“Be orthodox or perish,” he described as 
the motto of one of the service schools he 
attended. But the unorthodox have their 
troubles in any walk of life. 

What is remarkable about Harris and is 
equally true of the leaders of the Ameri- 
can forces in World.War II is that despite 
its weaknesses under a democratic system, 
the system of military training does pro- 
duce men of imagination and courage who 
can lead and win. 

A, ROBERT GINSBURGH 
Colonel, G. S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


Sacus, Wutr. Black Anger. Pp. 324. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1947. $3.00. . 


Black Anger is a rearranged and some- 
what expanded version of the author’s 
earlier book, Black Hamlet. “It presents 
the life history of a native African, a so- 
called witch doctor, who grew up in the 
customary mores and traditional setting of 
his tribe in Southern Rhodesia, and who 
gradually drifted into ‘the European cen- 
ters of South Africa. Unlike many socio- 
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logical studies which have dealt with the 
problem of the African’s adjustment to 
European culture and society in general 
terms, this book presents a case history of 
the difficulties involved in the adjustment 
of one individual from African to Euro- 
pean concepts. It is an account which 
blends observations and reconstructions as 
arranged by a psychoanalyst. 

The author himself describes the method 
of securing his source material by stating: 
“I did not rely exclusively upon his con- 
scious statements, for, as an analyst, I 
was used to reconstructing the truth from 
hints and indirect material” (p. 129). Al- 
though the validity of such a method of 
investigation may not be beyond reproach, 
it is quite obvious that the author has a 
deep understanding not only of his sub- 
ject’s emotional conflict, but also of the 
cultural, social, and political situation in 
which this conflict has its setting. It is 
noteworthy that the book is not the re- 
sult of the normal author-informant rela- 
tionship stretching over a few months, but 
is the by-product of an intimate, if some- 
what unorthodox, friendship between au- 
thor and informant covering more than a 
decade. 

In spite of the semifictional character of 
Black Anger, the book is one of the most 
informative analyses of the process of cul- 
ture change which now affects the so-called 
backward peoples in all parts of the world. 
It affords an excellent insight into the emo- 
tional conflict into which people of other 
cultural backgrounds may be thrown when 
they are forced to come into contact with 
European ways of life without the benefit 
of the necessary social and economic serv- 
ices. Although the book is most instruc- 
tive in that respect, it should be realized 
that in many details the case presented is 
atypical. The subject is not the average 
African who seeks employment in Euro- 
pean towns, referred to in this work only 
parenthetically; he is a person who by 
virtue of his profession as a native doctor 
is subject to very peculiar conflicts. This 
makes the analysis in many respects rather 
exceptional, but all the more interesting. 

The reviewer is not convinced that some 
of the psychoanalytical interpretations— 
e.g. the discussion of Hamletism (pp. 170- 
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72)—add significantly to the excellent 
analysis as a whole. 

- . H. A. WIESCHHOFF 
_ Lake Success, New York 


Hamitton, Henry. England: A History 
of the Homeland. Pp. 597. New York: 

`W. W. Norton and Company, 1948. 
$6.00. 

There are many books, valuable in them- 
selves, which nevertheless do not live up 
to the promise of their title. Had Profes- 
sor Hamilton of Aberdeen, Scotland en- 
titled his work “Essays on certain aspects 
of social progress and reform in Great 
Britain,” he would have labeled it more 
accurately. It is not merely that political 
history, save for a very few pages on gov- 
ernmental institutions, is wholly omitted, 
for it is quite as possible, though not quite 
as easy, to write a chronological economic 
and social history of England as a politi- 
cal history; but here sequence and chro- 
nology are abandoned, and the material 
is divided into separate topics, such as 
“Food,” “The Labour Movement,” “Eco- 
nomic Imperialism,” “Social Security,” and 
the like, 

One unfortunate result of this arrange- 
ment is that the book would be almost 
meaningless to the general reader or the 
elementary student, who would wander lost 
among its pages seeking for definite events 
and concrete happenings. Used as a ref- 
erence book, as purely topical as an en- 
cyclopedia, it could be of value. It is, 
however, more emotional than works of 
reference usually permit themselves to be. 
The author’s viewpoint is undisguisedly 
humanitarian, liberal, and socialistic. No 
bias could be more amiable; but the results 
are not always happy for the reader who 
wants an objective factual account. Thus, 
the long section dealing with imperialism 
is practically an anti-imperialist pamphlet, 
and nearly all the data are selected from 
the seamy side only of British imperialism. 
There ‘are some highly questionable state- 
ments; for example, American historians 
will learn with surprise that Hamilton was 
the “chief architect” of the Constitution of 
the United States (p. 491). 

Though the book was written amid the 
handicaps of wartime, it is attractively 
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gotten up, and has some very interesting 
illustrations and ingenious charts. The 
maps, however, are scarcely adequate. 
PRESTON SLosson 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Brapy, ALEXANDER. Democracy in the 
Dominions: A Comparative Study in In- 
stitutions. Pp. vii, 475. Toronto: The 
University of Toronto Press, 1947. 
$4.25. . 

This book is an interpretive and com- 
parative study of democratic institutions 
in the four overseas Dominions. Most of 
it will be familiar ground to the expert. 
Its usefulness lies in its enlightening com- 
parisons and interpretation of the forma- 
tive forces and processes in the evolution 
of democratic institutions in the Domin- 
ions. Professor Brady studies the influ- 
ence of inheritance and environment on the 
development of these institutions and on 
the differences which have grown up as 
amongst the various Dominions. 

The introductory chapter deals with the 
factors in inheritance and environment 
which have molded the development of de- 
mocracy and which have created the dif- 
ferences. This chapter is followed by four 
sections—one for each of the Dominions. 
Each section is introduced by a chapter on 
the particular forces which have shaped 
democratic institutions. Professor Brady, 
for example, analyzes the influence of re- 
gionalism on Canadian nationality, and of 
pastoralism, the gold discoveries, and the 
White Australia policy on the development 
of the Australian community; he considers 
the special influence of physical environ- 
ment and historical evolution in South 
Africa. The characteristics of the consti- 
tutional organization of each Dominion, 
the parliamentary institutions, and the po- 
litical parties are examined. National dif- 
ferences, such as collectivism in Australia 
and race and color in South Africa, are 
considered. 

The concluding chapter is a study in 
comparisons and contrasts and an assess- 
ment of the principal elements in Domin- 
ion democracy. Professor Brady returns 
to his theme that the dual influences—in- 
heritance and environment—‘“are the dy- 
namic political forces of the countries con- 
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cerned.” Geography and history have cre- 
ated marked differences in the Dominions. 
For example, Professor Brady remarks: 
“Canada does not confront the problems 
and does not suffer from the same anxieties 
as South Africa, but it has not that easy- 
going, almost reckless self-assurance which 
Australia derives from its social cohesion, 
from an unchallenged possession of a conti- 
nent, and from the fact that it has grown 
to maturity without the.severe national 
travail of its sister Dominions in Africa 
and America.” 

Whatever the points of difference in the 
Dominions, Professor Brady argues that “a 
moving frontier of settlement has pro- 
foundly and similarly influenced their cul- 
ture.” In all these countries the moving 
frontier gave inherited ideas “fresh and 
abundant scope,” producing “less pro- 
nounced class distinctions than in England 
and collectivism was the child of frontier 
necessities.” But in spite of the influence 
of the frontier on politics “the parlia- 
mentary institutions of these countries re- 
semble in all fundamental matters the in- 
stitutions of Great Britain,” because there 
has been nothing “to stem or divert the 
stream of influence.” In certain respects 
political parties differ widely (e.g. in their 
response to social class and nationality), 
“but they are all alike in recognizing that 
in order to extend their own influence 
they must enlarge the range of agreement 
through the methods of persuasion”; and 
there is a common trend toward “the con- 
solidation of two main national parties.” 
There is in all these states a pressure for 
political centralization imposed by eco- 
nomic and welfare considerations. One 
indication of this is the drive of the cen- 
tral government for exclusive use of the 
income tax. 

Professor Brady is of the opinion that 
the tradition of democracy is strong in the 
Dominions and that its source of strength 
lies in its intimate bonds with the United 
States and Great Britain. “Hehce it is to 
the advantage of the Dominions that the 
whole community of the English tongue is 
becoming more conscious of itself, of its 
own procedures, ideas, sympathies, and 
needs.” * W. J. WaINnEs 

University of Manitoba 
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Gaver, D. R. The Federal Problem in 
India. Pp. vii, 201. Poona, India: 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and, Eco- 
nomics, 1947. Rs. 8. 


The formation of a new set of national 
structures by a sophisticated people pro- 
vides one of those rare thoroughly docu- 
mented experiments which serve as in- 
valuable concrete data for the social sci- 
ences. This monograph is a dispassionate 
bedside recording of the birth pains of 
these nations by a leading scholar and 
statesman of India. The pangs and 
thythms of travail are given meaning in 
terms of the political body they rack and 
yet are pervasive enough to give us con- 
siderable insight into all such bodies. It is 
through origins and crises that we learn of 
normal functioning. 

This book should be read in connection 
with the author’s earlier work, Federating 
India, published in 1945. In the latter 
treatise he presents his basic proposal for 
the formation of two loosely federated na- 
tions within continental India, each com- 
posed of relatively autonomous provincial 
units which merge only the minimum pow- 
ers necessary for coexistence. i 

This position is elaborated and imple- 
mented in the present work in terms of the 
statement published by the British Cabinet 
Delegation and the Viceroy on May 16, 
1946. The delegation’s compromise pro- 
posal was that “there should be a Union 
of India embracing both British India and 
the States which would deal with the fol- 
lowing subjects: foreign affairs, defense, 
and communications, and should have the 
powers necessary to raise the finances re- 
quired for the above subjects.” The at- 
tempt was essentially to achieve Pakistan 
without partition. 

It is unfortunate that so soon after the 
publication of this monograph several of 
the basic issues herein defined have been 
decided, making the work out of date in 
several important respects. However, Dr. 
Gadgil’s discussion leads into some’ crucial 
questions on the context of current hap- 
penings. India since the beginning of the 
Second World War has been politically and 
socially in a violent state of flux. The 
ideological disunity and antagonism of 
two powerful symbiotic, communities, the 
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Moslems representing 24 per cent and the 
Hindus 66 per cent of the population in 
1940, puts in sharp relief the power strug- 
gle for political expression. The author, 
representing the vocal upper levels of In- 
dian culture long secure in their control, 
confines his discussion to the formal layer 
of constitution-making and political for- 
mation. 

It is true that it matters little for the 
immediate problems what the real differ- 
ences between the communities are, for 
one may act as though the current intense 
belief in the incompatibility of the two 
peoples were identical with the existence of 
permanent disparity. The question re- 
mains, however, whether these frenzied 
antagonisms nourished on complex fears 
among the masses may not eventually 
settle into other lines in a society mingled 
in caste and class relationships in a rapidly 
industrializing nation. The symbols of the 
present struggle fit bizarrely upon a popu- 
lation whose major problem is -selective 
survival. We would welcome some such 
discussion from a scholar like D. R. Gadgil. 

RicHarp D. LAMBERT 

University of Pennsylvania 


Rogson, Wittram A. Justice and Ad- 
ministrative Law: A Study of the Brit- 
ish Constitution. Rev. ed. Pp. xxxii, 
554. London: Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 
1947. 25/-. 


American students of administrative ad- 
judication will welcome this revised edition 
of a book which, first published in 1928, 
made an important contribution to the 
subject. They will welcome it no less be- 
cause it presents an up-to-date examination 
of administrative justice in the birthplace 
of the modern rule of law, or because the 
author’s concluding recommendations (as 
he himself says) remain almost exactly 
what they were nineteen years earlier. 

For those who are familiar with the first 
edition, it will suffice to say of the con- 
tents that the chapter on “Administrative 
Tribunals” has been rewritten and ex- 
panded, that there are two entirely new 
chapters on “The Committee on Ministers’ 
Powers” and “The Attitude of the Judica- 
ture,” and that there is much new mate- 
rial in other parts of the study. The vol- 
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ume has extensive tables of cases and of 
statutes, an index of names and one of 
subject matter, and an appendix on three 
bills pending in Parliament at the time of 
writing. 

The reviewer will not undertake to sum- 
marize Mr. Robson’s argument. He can- 
not refrain from mentioning, however, the 
stress laid upon ‘a subject to which more 
attention need be directed in the United 
States: the growing power of voluntary as- 
sociations and the need for increased ju- 
dicial review of their “judicial” decisions. 
For the rest he will content himself with 
quoting in capsule form a very few of the 
nineteen constructive proposals of the final 
chapter on “Trial by Whitehall: An 
Evaluation.” 

The second proposal: “Where it is de- 
sired to create new standards rapidly in 
a hitherto unexplored field, jurisdiction 
should be given to an administrative tri- 
bunal” (p. 500). 

The sixth: “Administrative law... as 
a general rule . . . should be confined to 
affairs which are beyond the frontiers of 
the existing body of law” (p. 502). 

The eleventh: “Administrative tribunals 
should in all cases be required to give rea- 
soned grounds for their decisions, to 
enunciate as far as possible the principles 
which they are following, and to publish 
reports of their decisions” (p. 503). 

The fourteenth: “The person or persons 
who inquire into the facts should, in every 
case, also decide the issue” (p. 504). 

The fifteenth, which is too long to quote, 
should also stimulate reflection in the 
American reader. 

James Hart 

University of Virginia 


Amery, L, S. Thoughts on the Constitu- 
tion. Pp. xi, 166. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1947. 8s. 6d. 

This stimulating and suggestive book 
consists of the four Chichele Lectures 
printed substantially as delivered at Ox- 
ford University. In presenting his thoughts 
on the British Constitution, Mr. Amery has 
brought to his purpose distinguished qualifi- 
cations. For many years he was a mem- 
ber of Parliament, a Cabinet minister, a 
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successful administrator; and he has seen 
much of diverse peoples under all sorts 
and conditions of constitutional develop- 
ment. The lectures, then, are practical in 
the best sense, and they are written in a 
graceful and charming style. 

Those who know Mr. Amery’s previous 
writings will expect to find a patriotic nete. 
It is here—but it is shorn of strident 
boasting and tendentious glorification. In 
1935 he issued his The Forward View, and 
the ten years which have elapsed since 
then have only served to mature his criti- 
cism of the British Constitution and to 
reinforce his former constructive sugges- 
tions. He is more than ever convinced: 
(1) that the Cabinet system needs urgent 
reform by the provision of a small policy 
division composed of men in charge of no 
particular portfolios; (2) that the heredi- 
tary element in the House of Lords should 
gradually give place to life peers; (3) that 
the impossible demands made on the House 
of Commons, issuing in ill-conceived meas- 
ures, curtailing serious debate, and in- 
volving the useless expenditure of time, 
should be met by the creation of a House 
of Functional Representation to which 
various group interests, in the widest sense, 
should be elected, and which would have 
power to frame measures amending or re- 
pealing existing statutes, and to draft new 
ones (along the eminently successful lines 
of the Church of England Assembly Act of 
1919) subject to acceptance or rejection, 
as presented, by mere resolutions of Parlia- 
ment. The wider Mr. Amery’s experience, 
the more urgent in his opinion are the re- 
forms. 

The book, in addition, has perhaps a 
more important value. It is a real oasis 
in the dreary wastes of courses on gov- 
ernment and political science, which are 
largely a mere analysis of factual state- 
ments, of externals, taught by men who 
have never been in living contact with the 
daily actual functionings of constitutions. 
No one who has sincerely watched all this 
sorry process can fail to be other than dis- 
satisfied. Mr. Amery’s little book will do 
more to illuminate the real British Consti- 
tution than many, if not all, of those 
factual tomes written by men from the 
outside—the “clinicians” who know nothing 
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of the “bedside” or of the “patient,” but 
have read about both! Indeed, this applies 
to practically all courses on comparative 
government, which:are largely external and 
informational and lack that living knowl: 
edge of practical functioning without which 
they have no educational meaning or 
mental discipline. Mr. Amery’s book may 
well provide material for discussion at the 
expense of the many treatises on govern- 
ment which are symptomatic of some- 
thing which is not education. 
W. P. M. KENNEDY 
University of Toronto School of Law 


Prester, F. E. L. (Ed.). William God- 
win: Enquiry Concerning Political Jus- 
tice and its Influence on Morals and 
Happiness. Three volumes. Pp. xvi, 
1357. Toronto: University of Toronto 

. Press, 1946. $12.50. 


This book must have been inspired by 
the revolt of a highly individualistic ideal- 
ist against the many acts of injustice com- 
mitted by the governments he saw about 
him. His reaction was so violent that he 
denied the right of government to direct 
or even to restrain man’s actions in any 
significant degree, He insisted that gov- 
ernment had no right, except under the 
most extreme conditions, to interfere with 
private judgment, because the power of 
truth unaided by authoritative efforts is 
sufficient to show man the way to justice, 
which is the end of all moral and political 
conduct. 

Godwin carries his idea of the evil na- 
ture of government and hence the need to 
reduce its powers to such an extreme that 
it is hard to think of him other than as an 
anarchist, although he specifically repudi- 
ates anarchism as a-tenable political doc- 
trine. 

Godwin’s attacks upon particular politi- 
cal institutions as sources of evil and un- 
happiness seem to the reviewer to be more 
soundly based than his denial of the need 
of any political institutions. He finds rea- 
son to denounce monarchism because of 
the definite abuses arising from the power 
exercised by the monarch and his court, 
and likewise holds aristocracy an evil form 
of government because aristocrats abuse 
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their privileges by turning them to their 
own advantage, thus neglecting the public 
good and inflicting much injustice on the 
mass bf the people. 

-It should be pointed out, however, that 
although any particular institution (gov- 
ernment) may so operate at a particular 
time as to contribute little to human wel- 
fare or even to produce much misery, it 
does not follow that we can get along 
without an institution to perform the gov- 
ernmental function. We know now that 
all institutions are merely human devices 
intended to serve the needs of man. If 
they lag in serving these needs then they 
should be overhauled or reformed so that 
they will perform this service satisfac- 
torily. Nor does it follow that man would 
be better off if the right of private judg- 
ment were to be recognized as the sole 
source of moral and political conduct. 

But however much one may feel that 
Godwin fell short of understanding how 
man’s institutions needed to be reformed 
to secure political justice, it is always 
stimulating to know that there have been 
men like him who revolted so strongly 
against the evils of their social system 
that they were able to gain some attention 
for, projects of reform. It is especially 
encouraging when, this revolt is based on a 
great faith in the “perfectability of human 
nature.” Godwin had a faith in the funda- 
mental decency of his fellow men which, 
if it were more general, might do much to 
encourage decency. 

Warren S. THOMPSON 

Miami University 


ECKEL, PauL E. The Far East Since 1500. 
Pp. xv, 820. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1947. $5.00. 


To write a good textbook is always diffi- 
cult, perhaps especially so in the case of 
the Far East, a field with which most col- 
lege students are quite unfamiliar. The 
problem of covering the area has some- 
times been simplified by confining the sub- 
ject almost entirely to China and Japan, 
with particular reference to their interna- 
tional relations. Dr. Eckel, however, has 
sought no short cuts. His purpose is to 
cover the region as a whole from Korea to 
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the gates of India, both internally and in- 
ternationally. His’ principal emphasis is 
naturally on China and Japan, but it is 
good to see that southeastern Asia receives 
more than one hundred pages, about one- 
sixth of the text. The approach to the 
subject is also a broad one, including so- 
cial.and cultural trends, as well as politi- 
cal, military, and’ economic developments. 
Much of the material is fresh, and the 
analysis is carried through the postwar 
period to 1947." The volume contains a 
number of useful charts and maps, an ex- 
tensive bibliography, and an index. 

The great virtue of Dr. Eckel’s work is 
its broad scope, but the problems pre- 
sented by his effort to be all-inclusive have 
not been entirely solved. The great mass 
of detail supplied in the text, often with 
an unnecessarily lavish use of names and 
subsidiary facts, is likely to confuse stu- 
dents, especially since the material is not 
always presented effectively. For example, 
the opening chapter on the physical and 
human geography of Asia provides a 
heavy, disjointed introduction, and the 
early sections on the older society of China 
and Japan will probably lack clarity ex- 
cept for readers who are already suffi- 
ciently oriented to supply their own frame- 
work. 

The book also needs a further editing for 
errors of fact.and a recasting of various 
interpretations. Because of lack of space, 
only two instances can be mentioned. 
Kang Yu-wei advocated a constitutional 
monarchy, not “a constitutional republic” 
(p. 278). The analysis of the Taiping 
rebellion (pp. 179-83) also leaves much to 
be desired, since there is no reference to 
the peasant factor in the movement, and 
a page is given to Ward and Gordon, while 
less than two lines are allotted to Tseng 
Kuo-fan. 

Despite these weaknesses, The Far East 
Since .1500 should prove a helpful text, if 
used selectively in combination with other 
works. But the reviewer hopes the vol- 
ume will undergo extensive revision in its 
second edition, so that it will fulfill the 
promise implicit in its broad conception. 

Lawrence K. ROSINGER 

Foreign Policy Association 

New York City 
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BROcKELMANN, Cart. History of the Is- 
lamic Peoples (translated from German 
by Joel Carmichael and Moshe Perl- 
mann). Pp. xx, 582, New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1947. $6.00. 


The main text of this book runs into 
some 524 pages, of which 255 depict the 
medieval Arab Empire on whose ruins*the 
Turkish state arose. To the treatment of 
the’ Ottoman Empire, 182 pages are al- 
lotted. The story concludes with 71.pages 
on the period between the two world wars. 
There is also a Review of Events (1939— 
47) written ip 16 pages by one of the 
two translators. A chronological table, a 
bibliography, and an index are conven- 
iently provided. As may be surmised, 
there is good reason why the last two sec- 
tions of the book should not measure up 
to the earlier in objectivity; the fact is, 
however, that the work nowhere in its 
conception or execution suffers from an 
unduly one-sided approach. 

Indeed, the translators are to be gen- 
erally commended on a first-class perform- 
ance. The early chapters form the sub- 
stance of the narrative and are quite 
illuminating. The marks of profound 
learning and painstaking, long-sustained 
scholarship are in full evidence. Closer 
scrutiny of the bibliographical material 
and documentation, however—despite the 
noteworthy additions which the translators 
have inserted—shows that dependence on 
continental European authorities is heavy. 
Perhaps the basic weakness of the work 
as a whole derives from its subtle disre- 
gard of the native point of view, whether 
Turkish, Persian, or Arabic. 

As a history of the Islamic peoples, the 
book could not be devoted solely to po- 
litical and sociological subjects. There is 
a magnificent concern with literary, philo- 
sophical, and religious aspects, which, how- 
ever, occupy a secondary position in the 
volume, where they ought to have been ac- 
corded pre-eminence. Especially in the 
case of Islamics, the very nature of things 
imposes such a requirement. For instance, 
although the Prophet’s career is featured 
at considerable length, the Mutazilites re- 
ceive a strikingly vague and unsatisfactory 
treatment. Also, important segments of 
the Islamic world have been excluded. Of 
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these, India and Indonesia are glaring ex- 
amples. No mention is made of India’s 
Islamic seer and modernist, Muhammad 
Iqbal, whose contribution to the fecon- 
struction of Islamic religious thought is 
outstanding. 

Though it enshrines the spirit of another 
day in Islamic studies, this translation is 
a welcome addition to the literature on the 
subject. It makes available in English the 
product of the intellect of a great German 
and a world-famed Semitist. 

i Epwarp J. JURI 

Princeton Theological Seminary 


Krein, Lawrence R. The Keynesian 
Revolution. Pp. ix, 218. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1947. $3.50. 
On first reading, this book seems rather 

impressive. One is struck with the au- 

thor’s survey of the various writings of 

Keynes, his mention of the different cir- 

cumstances under which the writings oc- 

curred, and the alleged reasons for Keynes’s 
change of view from time to time. A more 
careful perusal, however, leads to disap- 
pointment. The author turns out to be an 
out-and-out disciple of Keynes, in whom 
he can see no wrong and whose critics al- 
ways distort the “real meaning.” A still 
further analysis of the -volume indicates 
that the author’s chief interest is appar- 
ently to rationalize the writings of Keynes. 

The author’s own comments are mostly in 

the form of trite or vague generalities. 
What is really needed today is an ob- 

jective analysis of Keynes’s writings which 
will provide a basis for honest appraisal of 
both his contributions and his shortcom- 
ings. Unbiased economists agree that he is 
an entertaining and provocative writer. 

They also agree that at many points he is 

obscure and that this leads to much of the 

difference of opinion regarding his writings. 

An illustration is Keynes’s analysis of 
capital and its marginal efficiency, upon 
which he lays great stress in part of his 


` General Theory. It is quite clear that by 


“capital” Keynes means at the outset 
“capital goods.” Later on, however, he 
employs the term to mean “monetary 
funds seeking investment,” and still later 
he uses it to mean “capitalization” on the 
basis of prospective or expected yields 
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(General Theory, pp. 75, 135-46, 210-21). 
The concept of “marginal efficiency” ap- 
plied to capital goods, monetary funds 
seekiħg investment, and capitalization in 
terms of expected yields will obviously 
lead to quite different results. A discus- 
sion of other instances of Keynes’s con- 
fusion will be found in the present re- 
viewer’s Social Science Principles (pp. 
464-538). . 

Keynes, in his writings, has unquestion- 
ably focused attention upon a number of 
important problems, among them unem- 
ployment and the relation of consumption, 
savings, and investment to business cycles. 
However, great differences of opinion exist 
as to how our economic problems can be 
solved. There is not by any means gen- 
eral agreement with Keynes. His main 
shortcoming appears to have been that he 
had no correct conception of the meaning 
of economic progress and of the signifi- 
cance of increases in efficiency of new 

- capital instruments in bringing about 
higher standards of living. Klein says 
nothing about such matters in his book. 

Klein’s concluding paragraphs indicate 
the general character of his thinking. He 
says that there are two main economic 
problems: unemployment and “resource 
allocation.” Keynes, he assumes, paved 
the way for the solution of the first. The 
second remains for the future. By “re- 
source allocation” he means the most ef- 
fective shuffling about of various produc- 
tive factors—much as a pack of cards 
might be arranged to obtain certain pre- 
determined results. But what we need for 
economic progress—assuming the mainte- 
nance of full employment—is not pri- 
marily the shuffling about of existing pro- 
ductive factors but the development of 
more effective machines and methods. 
Scientific and technologic improvement find 
no place in the mere rearrangement of ex- 
isting productive factors. 

JosEPH MAYER 

The Brookings Institution 


Neumark, Fritz. Theorie und Praxis der 
modernen Einkommensbesteuerung. Pp. 
456. Berne, Switzerland: A. Francke 
Ltd. Company, 1947. S. fr. 35. 


This book, originally published in Turk- 
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ish, deals with both the theoretical and the 
practical aspects of income taxation. The 
theoretical part is somewhat sketchy, more 
panoramic than microscopic. Broad issues, 
such as whether corporations have an in- 
come different from personal income or 
whether taxable income includes psychic 
satisfaction, are disposed of in a few 
apodictic sentences. Such simplification, 
of course, may have its definite merits if a 
book is intended for introductory purposes. 

The analysis‘is restricted to what the 
author calls the “genuine” or “modern” in- 
come tax. Such a narrow definition is ad- 
vantageous in that it permits the author 
to deal with a more homogeneous subject 
and to omit discussion of many forms of 
taxation, including the forerunners of the 
modern income tax. 

What, however, are the criteria of a 
genuine income tax? One of its difer- 
entiae specificae, according to the author, 
is the identity of tax object, tax base, and 
source of taxation (p. 28). Apparently the 
author does not realize that this statement 
implies that income tax cannot be shifted. 
It may seem debatable, for instance, 
whether an income tax covering business 
profits or wages should represent another 
tax category on the ground that it can be 
shifted to consumers or employers respec- 
tively and will thus be paid out of a source 
different from its tax object and tax base. 

Another deviation from tradition occurs 
in connection with the old controversy on 
the definition of taxable income. Profes- 
sor Neumark suggests a slight qualification 
of the “increase in economic power” con- 
cept. He would apply the following two 
criteria: (1) that the revenue should re- 
sult from active participation of the re- 
cipient in the formation of the social prod- 
uct; and (2) that the economic power of 
the individual should increase (p. 41). 

Although novel, the first criterion should 
still be able to prove its right to adoption. 
To render it a useful tool of fiscal analysis, 
the author should unequivocally state what 
“active participation in the formation of 
the social product” means. Apparently the 
two criteria belong to different economic 
levels. Transfer of property, say from the 
cotton farmer to the dealer, may result in 
an increase in the economic power of the 
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farmer. If, however, the cotton price falls 
short of the farmer’s cost of production, 
no addition may be made to the social 
product in monetary terms.: Gain and loss 
of the two parties concerned may cancel 
out. 

Further interpretation of the writer’s 
concept leads to the contention that “im- 
puted income” should be excluded, al- 
though later on some exceptions to this 
general rule are allowed. This point also 
seems questionable. Obviously the author 
intends primarily to link the concept of 
taxable income with economic activity. He 
therefore maintains that lottery gains are 
taxable income, while inheritances are not. 

A further elaboration of the author’s 
definition is his statement that accidental— 
that is, nonspeculative—capital gains are 
beyond the scope of taxable income. Capi- 
tal gains, he says, do not originate from 
participation in the formation of the social 
product, although they are realized at the 
occasion of such a participation. This 
proposition, however, does not imply that 
capital gains should be tax-exempt. In- 
stead the author recommends the intro- 
duction of a special levy on capital gains 
similar to the recent net-fortunes tax of 
Switzerland. 

Less need be said about the second part 
of the book, dealing with the practical 
aspects of income taxation. Evidently, an 
institution so widely adopted cannot be 
fully evaluated by concentrating on the ex- 
perience of a particular country. Yet 
neither textbooks nor monographs provide 
us with an up-to-date comparative analy- 
sis. While Neumark’s study does not fill 
the gap, its broad second part offers a 
valuable series of essays on the income tax 
in Great Britain, Germany, France, the 
United States, Italy, and Switzerland, and, 
since the author holds the chair of politi- 
cal economy at the University of Istanbul, 
also Turkey. These descriptions cover re- 
cent developments including the postwar 
period. The wealth of information to be 
derived from the second part of the book 
is highly impressive. Both fiscal scientists 
and tax practitioners will be grateful for 
this unique survey of important materials. 

Fritz KARL Mann 

The American University 
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SHADD, MICHAEL A. Doctors of Today 
and Tomorrow. Pp. 267. New York: 
The Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 
1947, $2.25. 4 


This volume is essentially a personal his: 
tory and manifesto arising from the au- 
thor’s experiences while establishing and 
developing a co-operative hospital and 
medical insurance plan in Elk City, Okla- 
homa. 

The first half of the book describes the 
story of the Community Hospital which 
was established in 1931, and which re- 
ceived opposition from state and local so- 
cieties because of group medical practice 
and use of the insurance principle. The 
struggle lasted more than a decade, at- 
tracting the attention of the governor of 
the state, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and the national organizations of con- 
sumer co-operatives. 

These chapters are entitled “Medicine 
Today,” and deal with quackery, unneces- 
sary surgery, discrimination in hospital 
staffs, and other shortcomings to be found 
in medical practice, each against the back- 
ground of the author’s experience. Gen- 
eralized references to health service con- 
sist largely of extensive quotations from 
other writers. 

Part II, entitled “Medicine Tomorrow,” 
analyzes the problems of state medicine 
and health insurance. The author proposes 
the development of nonprofit hospitals and 
clinics supported by voluntary health in- 
surance, subsidized by government agencies 
to permit service to the unemployed. 
These nonprofit agencies would emphasize 
prevention and would be controlled by 
consumers on a basis similar to that of 
Rochdale co-operatives. 

The treatise apparently went to press 
several years ago, and his references to 
other forms of voluntary health insurance 
(particularly Blue Cross and Medical So- 
ciety Plans) are sketchy and out of date. 
At the present time hospital- and doctor- 
sponsored insurance plans report thirty 
million participants, with another fifteen 
million protected through various indus- 
trial programs and private insurance poli- 
cies. 

Dr. Shadid’s four-point program (group 
protection, insurance, prevention, and con- 
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sumer participation) will find general ac- 
ceptance among thoughtful physicians, hos- 
pital people, and welfare administrators. 
The story loses something in the telling, 
partly because of a long introduction which 
tends to canonize the author for his pio- 
neering work, and Dr. Shadid’s personal 
indignation when reciting unhappy experi- 
ences with his detractors. However, as a 
handbook to arouse interest among con- 
sumer co-operatives, the volume may serve 
a useful purpose. 
C. Rurus ROREM 
Hospital Council of Philadelphia 


Tappan, PauL W. Delinquent Girls in 
Court: A Study of the Wayward Minor 
Court of New York. Pp. xvi, 265. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
$3.00. 


How effectively do our courts function? 
Are their powers, purposes, and procedures 
reasonably adequate for the task of social 
control? Do they protect the innocent 
and deter the social deviant? Can social 
prehearing investigations be combined with 
traditional methods of criminal procedure? 
Can courts, even highly specialized courts 
such as the Wayward Minor Court of New 
York, which confines itself to girls be- 
_ tween 16 and 21, who are for the most 

part incorrigibles and noncommercial sex 
offenders—can even such courts concern 
themselves with complex social causation 
without falling between two stools—the 
court of law on the one hand, and the 
guidance clinic on the other? 

The author of this little book attempts 
to answer these questions and a lot of 
others on the basis of five kinds of data: 
an unstated amount of courtroom observa- 
tion; statistical data from court records 
and reports; interviews with personnel of 
the Wayward Minor Court; analyses of 
300 court cases—150 from 1938 and 150 
from 1942; and finally, research in legal 
literature on statutory and case law bear- 
ing upon the development of the Way- 
ward Minor Court. 

The court was set up by the Board of 
Magistrates in 1936 as a special part of 
the Women’s Court, which handles more 
hardened offenders. The Women’s Court 
judges, however, rotate through the Way- 
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ward Minor Court, inevitably bringing with 
them attitudes and points of view colored 
by their experiences in the criminal court. 
The author believes that this is one fac- 
tor in the prevailing confusion of purpose 
in the Wayward Minor Court: the judges 
cannot make up their minds whether they 
are trying to punish disobedient girls, re- 
form them, protect society against them, 
or impose upon them the judges’ own 
middle-class code of sex morals. 

The author is also convinced that the 
use of prehearing social investigations in 
the manner of the juvenile courts jeopard- 
izes the legal rights of adolescents. Rumor 
and hearsay thus become factors in deter- 
mining the court’s adjudication of guilt; 
social data, the author contends, should be 
used only after adjudication of guilt to aid 
in determining treatment. 

On the whole, the author feels that the 
New York law is not specific enough in 
defining waywardness; that the court has 
neither the budget, the facilities, nor the 
personnel to do a real preventive job; and 
that its usefulness is seriously reduced by 
lack of adequate treatment institutions and 
by poor co-operation with other agencies 
in New York City. 

This is a challenging study, but it would 
carry more conviction had the results of 
the court’s work been followed up after 
treatment. 

LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR 

University of Michigan 


CALDWELL, ROBERT GRAHAM. Red Han- 
nah: Delaware’s Whipping Post. Pp. xi, 
144. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1947. $3.00. 


Many years ago Bernard Shaw remarked, 
with characteristically bitter clarity, that 
to reform a man we must improve him; 
to punish him we must injure him. We 
cannot, he continued, reform through in- 
jury. Professor Caldwell has written an 
extended addendum to Shaw’s commentary. 
It is an intxiguing volume which the reader 
will not easily lay aside. 

Employing unanswerable facts and fig- 
ures plus an unassailable logic, Professor 
Caldwell arms us with a crushing tool with 
which to abolish flogging. It remains to 
be seen whether this scathing, scientifically 
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analytic polemic on that archaic practice 
will serve its manifest ‘purpose. 

That, of course, depends upon what 
happens to the reader’s capacity for indig- 
nation. This reviewer would enjoy nothing 
more than peering in through the windows 
of the homes of Delaware’s Governor and 
legislators while they (if they do) study 
the material that has been assembled be- 
tween the covers of this book. Delaware, 
it is widely known, still tolerates the use 
of the whipping post for a variety of of- 
fenders. Once the post was painted red, 
and the Negroes called it “Red Hannah.” 

What, for example, would be the reac- 
tion of the Governor and legislators to the 
fact, made so palpably evident by Profes- 
sor Caldwell, that whipping a criminal of- 
fender has not served as a deterrent or 
means of reformation? In a study of 320 
criminals on a state-wide basis the author 
reveals that 62 per cent of those whipped 
at least once were later convicted of some 
crime, Of the prisoners who were whipped 
at least twice, more than 57 per cent were 
convicted of major crimes after their 
second whipping. . 

The author discloses that an analysis of 
the subsequent criminal careers of 211 
prisoners in a certain county who were 
whipped proved that almost 67 per cent 
were later convicted of some crime (52 
per cent of major crimes) before the ex- 
piration of three years following their 
whipping. On the other hand, only 52 per 
cent of the prisoners in that county who 
were not whipped were convicted of subse- 
quent crimes. 

We recognize, as does the author, the 
existence of many known and unknown 
factors which may affect the complete re- 
liability of these statistics; we wonder, 
though, whether the Governor of Dela- 
ware would be impressed or would remain 
impassive when confronted by the fact 
that the percentage of recidivism appears 
to be higher among the whipped than 
among the unwhipped. . 

Apart from the statistical evaluation of 
the inefficacy of the lash as treatment for 
crime, Professor Caldwell has rendered an 
infinitely greater service. He has thrown 
probably the first shaft of strong white 
light on a corner of our system of criminal 
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justice that hitherto has been shrouded in 
Stygian darkness. He makes abundantly 
clear—even to a mind stubbornly anchored 
to the doctrine of harsh punitive measures 
—that flogging is a vestigial remainder of 
primitivism. Many may recall a mono- 
graph by Dr. Edward Glover, entitled The 
Psychopathology of Flogging, in which the 
sadistic impulses of floggers were said to 
be the chief beneficiaries of the practice. 

At best, flogging is a poor substitute for 
rehabilitative measures; at worst, it is a 
degrading practice from which even some 
casehardened penologists shrink. 

To those whose doubts concerning the 
reformative value of the lash have long 
since been dispelled, to those who still en- 
tertain doubts on the subject, but espe- 
cially to those who are blissfully wed to 
the notion that the lash produces salutary 
results—to all of these, this book will be 
a shocking eye opener. 

Epwin J. LUKAS 

New York City 


Browne, Watpo R. (Ed.). Leviathan in 
Crisis. Pp. xvi, 430. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1946. $3.75, 


This volume is a symposium on the 
crisis of the modern state. Fifty-four “po- 
litical doctors” of varying degrees of dis- 
tinction and competence were gathered 
around the consultation table to meditate 
on the “cause and cure” of the modern 
state. In the nature of things, the authori- 
ties advance a variety of diagnoses and 
prognoses which leave the reader in a 
rather bewildered state of mind. The 
situation is not helped by the fact that the 
contributions were not especially written 
for this symposium, but are selections 
taken from the authors’ works written in 
different times and often against different 
backgrounds. The authors roam the en- 
tire area of political theory ranging from 
discussion of fundamental problems of 
otigin and nature of state, as exemplified 
in the contributions by John Dewey, 
Robert M. MacIver, and Franz Oppen- 
heimer, to articles written in stereotyped 
left-wing contemporary political journalese, 
as illustrated by the contribution of Fred- 
erick L. Schuman. 

While it is obviously impossible to give 
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even a bare summary of the wide range of 
views presented in the volume—the mere 
enumeration of the titles of the chapters 
and the names of the contributors would 
nearly fill the space allotted to this review 
—it is nevertheless possible to discern two 
major areas which are of primary concern 
to political theorists of the twentieth cen- 
‘tury: one pertains to the position of the 
state in its relation to other states; the 
second concerns the relation of the state 
to the individual citizen and the private or- 
ganizations of citizens living within the 
state, 

With regard to the former, most writers 
clearly recognize the utter incompatibility 
of the “sovereign” state in a shrunken 
world of growing economic and social 
interdependence; the persistence of the 
modern state in acting as an independent 
sovereign in a world of mutual dependence 
invites conflict, war, and eventual self- 
destruction. 

The other area of major concern as re- 
flected in many of the contributions is the 
growing internal power of the state and 
the resultant danger to the freedom of the 
individual and the group. The problem is 
the more serious inasmuch as there seems 
to be wide agreement that the growth of 
state power is not a sporadic or capricious 
development nor the result of deliberate 
greed of power-hungry politicians and 
statesmen, but rather the inevitable conse- 
quence of the growing complexity of mod- 
ern life, the increasing helplessness of the 
individual in the face of complicated eco- 
nomic and social phenomena, and the grow- 
ing dependence on the state as the guiding 
force and arbiter in economic and social 
affairs of man and society. The central 
issue facing statecraft is, undoubtedly, that 
of reconciling the inevitably widening func- 
tional scope of state and government with 
the equally basic desire for individual free- 
dom. 

The contributions in this volume do not 
provide the answer to this overriding prob- 
lem; they state the problem from different 
angles and leave the reader stimulated, if 
not relieved of his bewilderment. 

NATHAN REICH 

Hunter College 

New York City 
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The Foreign Policy of 
Soviet Russia. Volume I: 1929-1936. 
Pp. xii, 261. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1947. $4.50. 


In his preface, Lord Astor, chairman of 
the Council of the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, under the auspices of 
which this volume was published, clearly 
states the limitations of the material on 
whicl this book is founded. It is based 
entirely on printed sources, some of which 
were difficult of access under wartime con- 
ditions, when the book was. written. The 
Institute, says Lord Astor, is “fully con- 
scious that a study of a country’s foreign 
policy written outside that country, and 
largely from foreign sources, is bound to 
be defective in many respects and cannot 
claim to be a definitive work.” Within the 
limitations so frankly and clearly set forth 
by Lord Astor, the volume is an excellent 
study of Soviet Russia’s foreign policy 
from 1929 to 1936. 

In the course of the preparation of his 
work, Mr. Beloff had the advantage of 
consulting such leading British students of 
Soviet history as B. H. Sumner, E. H. 
Carr, and Violet Conolly. 

The volume opens with a review of 
Soviet Russia’s international position in 
1929, after which the author passes to the 
analysis of the Soviet foreign policy dur- 
ing the period of world depression and the 
rise of Nazism. 

More than half of the book is given over 
to the study of the search for collective 
security conducted by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics under the spur of the 
threat represented by Japan and Hitler’s 
Germany. This section includes a con- 
sideration of the attitude of the Soviet 
Union in regard to the League of Nations, 
and of the development of the system of 
security pacts. There is also a brief but 
enlightening examination of Soviet na- 
tionalism and the Red Army. 

The appendices cover chronologically 
more ground than the book itself encom- 
passes. They deal with such topics as the 
U.S.S.R. and the international organiza- 
tions, the development of the Soviet Far 
East, and the Sdviet policy in China, 
Sinkiang, and Mongolia. 
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Mr. Beloff approaches his problems in 
the spirit of fairness and objectivity, with- 
out attempting to mold his material to suit 
his prejudices. He is on safe ground in 
asserting that “the final aspect under which 
Soviet foreign policy in the first decade 
may be considered is that of security.” 
His shrewd remark on the foreign pdlicy 
aspects of the Trotsky-Stalin feud is also 
well worth noting. But in his investiga- 
tion of the shaping of.the anti-British 
policy of the Soviet Union, he seems to 
give too much weight to Chicherin’s early 
training in the Asiatic Department of the 
imperial Foreign Office. 

There is also some reason to doubt that 
the “complacency” of Soviet leaders could 
be effectively gauged “from the apparent 
apathy of the press and the people” in 
1933. The Soviet press is not given 
to premature discussions of important 
changes of policy. 

American readers will be particularly in- 
terested in the description of William C. 
Bullitt’s role in bringing about the recog- 
nition of the Soviet Union by the United 
States and of his subsequent fiasco as Am- 
bassador at Moscow. 

This scholarly and well-written book will 
be welcomed by American students of the 
Soviet Union. It is an important addition 
to the altogether too brief list of serious 
studies of Soviet foreign policy available 
in the English language. 

D. Fepotorr WHITE 

Philadelphia 


Eson, Martin. World Communism To- 
day. Pp. viii, 536. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House, 1948. $4.50. 

This study covers a topic which has be- 
come of utmost urgency to all the peoples 
of the world. As a single volume explor- 
ing the operation of communist parties the 
world over it has the distinction of being 
without competition in the field. 

But the treatment is not without its 
weak spots. In the first placè, Ebon has 
not only been concerned with the operation 
of the communist parties; he has also 
tried to place his approach within the 
framework of the histories of the various 
countries. The reader not acquainted with 
the chief trends of these countries will cer- 
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tainly be lost in the mass of irrelevant de- 
tails put together somewhat in the manner 
of “throw-backs” of incidents and person- 
alities. 

As a result, Ebon has collected great 
numbers of disjointed facts but has left 
out many an important detail related di- 
rectly to his theme. For instance, there 
are a few hints on p. 100 about the his- 
tory of the communist movement in Bul- 
garia, but nothing is said about the impor- 
tant influence of Trotsky there. Much 
material is presented in the chapter on, 
Czechoslovakia (pp. 58-70) on the Košice 
program, but what about the relations of 
the Czech Communists to the Slovak 
politicians of all shades? 

More could have been written about Dr. 
Benes’ visit to Moscow in .1944 and the 
techniques used by the Kremlin to force 
him to give up the original position taken 
and the conditions laid down by London. 
Much is said about Klement Gottwald— 
but how about the role played in this 
bitter contest for power by Zdénék Fier- 
linger? 

One can picture the author harried by 
the press of events and striving to get his 
ideas quickly on paper lest the morning 
cables prove him wrong. Thus the book 
is not profound. But the author cannot 
be wholly blamed for that; a bewildered 
public avid for information on the topic 
he presents will not give a writer time. for 
much pondering. Hence, within the limita- 
tions imposed upon him, Ebon has written 
a vivid story of world communism. And 
with all its oversimplification, he has ac- 
complished a valuable bit of research. 

JoserH S. Rovcex 

Hofstra College 


NORBORG, CHRISTOPHER. Operation Mos- 
cow. Pp. 319. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, 1947. $3.50. 

The “Russian problem” has long been a 
challenge to students of international af- 
fairs, a fact proved by the volume of books 
on the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The majority of these books, however, 
have added little to our understanding. 
Operation Moscow, it must be said, does 
not redress the unfavorable balance. 

Dr. Norborg has undertaken a twofold 
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task, the analysis of Soviet foreign policy 
and the formulation of a program of ac- 
tion o restrain Soviet expansionist tend- 
encies. The U.S.S.R., he believes, is ag- 
gressive in the tradition of both world 
revolution and Czarist imperialism. The 
Soviet leaders will not and cannot support 
a program of genuine international col- 
laboration. Consequently, continues Nor- 
borg, some plan within the framework of 
the United Nations must be devised to 
check the Soviet Union. 

Such a plan is Operation Moscow. The 
nub of it is the creation of regional au- 
thorities, on a hemispheric scale, backed 
by regional police forces. The United 
States, continuing to monopolize the atom 
bomb, would play a leading role in most 
of the regional authorities. Such a scheme, 
argues Norborg, is permissible under the 
U.N. Charter, but permits the by-passing 
of the Security Council and the Soviet 
veto. He proposes, moreover, that the 
democracies strengthen themselves inter- 
nally by the achievement of a higher level 
of economic justice, the avoidance of the 
multiple-party state, and the renewal of 
spiritual faith. 

As an analysis of Soviet foreign policy, 
Operation Moscow is thin. Full of fury, 
writing with slapdash sophomoric intensity, 
Norborg conveys only the depth of his 
animus against Moscow. The intensity of 
feeling is not, however, matched by the 
quality of analysis. 

As a blueprint for action, Operation 
Moscow is also weak. Dr. Norborg’s ma- 
jor premise, that Moscow is the main ob- 
stacle to effective international organiza- 
tion, is questionable. There is no assur- 
ance that, but for Soviet negativism, the 
U.N. would have fulfilled the hopes of its 
supporters. Since the underpinning of the 
argument is, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
weak, the plan itself is weak. For, if the 
U.S.S.R. is not the only obstacle to in- 
ternational organization, any scheme whose 
raison d’étre is opposition to Moscow and 
whose leading spirit is one nation with the 
monopoly of the atom bomb must fail to 
achieve the essential purposes of the U.N. 

Dr. Norborg prides himself on the in- 
genuity which he has shown in circumvent- 
ing the Security Council and the Soviet 
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veto—but an anti-Soviet military bloc is 
that and nothing more, no matter what 
name it goes by. Moreover, one feels cer- 
tain that Russia would leave the U.N. if 
the program which the author proposes 
were realized. A U.N., without the 
U.S.S.R. and devoted chiefly to the re- 
straint of Russia, 2 U.N. under American 
control, would not be an international or- 
ganization in any sense. 

Legs important but nonetheless real is 
this reviewer’s objection to Dr. Norborg’s 
use of data. The author, who has been 
associated with the Office of Strategic 
Services and the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, pre- 
sents undocumented data which seem to 
be derived from intelligence reports of one 
kind or another. Intelligence reports are 
notoriously uneven in reliability, and their 
injudicious use, particularly when docu- 
mentation is impossible, reduces the credi- 
bility of the resulting work. Dr. Norborg 
has not been daunted by this hazard, but 
the reader may well be reluctant to ac- 
cept the data at their face value. 

SIDNEY S., Harcave 

Champlain College 


WARBURG, James P. Germany—Bridge or 
Battleground. Pp. xi, 386. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1947. 
$3.50. 


Most of the books which have been re- 
cently published dealing with Germany are 
journalistic human-interest stories, accounts 
of military action, or studies of one or 
more phases of military government. The 
former categories are often interesting 
reading and perhaps valuable as contribu- 
tions to military history, but they are 
rarely written by those who have impres- 
sive knowledge of German history and in- 
stitutions. The military government books 
are ordinarily the products of authors who 
have substantial professional knowledge of 
Germany, but they are necessarily limited 
in their scdpe. 

This book is different. Its author is 
familiar with the Germany of the past, in- 
cluding its history, culture, and social in- 
stitutions. As a result of his service in the 
Office of War Information and a visit to 
the four zones of occupation in Germany 
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in 1946 he is also generally conversant 
with military government operations. The 
result is a book which is well written, un- 
usually well organized, and broad in scope. 
It is so admirably organized and clearly 
stated that the average American should 
be able to read it without undue effort. At 
the same time it is so thoughtful and péne- 
trating in its analysis that almost any spe- 
cialist in German affairs can read it with 
profit. š . 
This volume is not a lengthy one— 
shorn of its documentary appendices it 
runs to only 250 pages—but the author has 
used his limited space to great advantage. 
He manages in this brief compass to deal 
in an informative if not detailed fashion 
with an amazing array of topics, including 
presurrender planning, the Morgenthau 
plan, the Potsdam Agreement, the four 
zones of occupation, the administration of 
Berlin, the high points of German history, 
the basic character of the German home, 
church, and school, the economic and po- 
litical institutions of Germany, informa- 
' tion services, the geography of the new 
Germany, the political and economic fu- 
ture of Germany, and both short-range and 
long-range planning for Germany. 
Perhaps the most notable characteristic 
of the book is its perspective and its ob- 
jectiveness. Most writers are so anxious 
to tell a story or so personally involved in 
military exploits or military government 
problems that they only occasionally man- 
age to get their heads above water; Mr. 
Warburg seems to have the rare gift of 
handling a great body of factual details 
and at the same time surveying that ma- 
terial from a detached vantage point. 
One may not agree with every conclusion 
which he reaches—here and there in pre- 
senting the organization and activities of 
the occupational forces he seems to be in 
error, and perhaps he would have been 
wise to cut the book loose from the Mos- 
cow Conference of Foreign Ministers in 
1947; but these are minor mdtters which 
do not seriously mar the value of the book. 
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Leurman, Hat. Russia’s Europe. Pp. ix, 
341. New York: D! Appleton-Century 
Company, 1947. $3.75. 
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Lehrman started his journalistic career 
as a liberal who favored “aid for the Allies, 
lend-lease to Russia, an early Second 
Front” and who “detested American Com- 
munists as intellectual somersaulters and 
admired the Soviet Union as a battering- 
ram against fascism.” For that reason, 
possibly, he was allowed to enter Rumania, 
Hungary, arid Bulgaria when these coun- 
tries were opened to the Allied press in 
1945. His visits to Greece (The Lion and 
the Unhappy Greek Mouse), to Yugoslavia 
and Hungary (Hungarian Rhapsody, Minor 
Key), to Rumania, Bulgaria, and Czecho- 
slovakia (White Sheep) changed him to 
the extent that he wants to “disturb some 
of the liberals into re-examining their po- 
sition, and to persuade a few readers here 
and there who are on the borderline, peo- 
ple who have a sturdy suspicion that 
neither the professional coiners of anti- 
Soviet slogans nor the chronic worshippers 
of the Kremlin are to be entirely be- 
lieved.” : 

Few journalistic works of recent years 
have been so absorbing on the one hand 
and so enlightening on the other. Lehr- 
man, fortunately, does not become in- 
volved in the historical background of 
contemporary events, which so often con- 
fuses the foreign observers of central- 
eastern Europe, but directs his attention 
mainly to burning problems of the day. 
His analysis of the endless series of prob- 
lems facing these countries under the ever 
advancing shadow of the Russian octopus 
is pitiless. Even more pitiless is his con- 
clusion: “One tyranny had gone down in a 
burst of destruction, and now another 
tyranny had reared itself up to take the 
fallen despotism’s place.” There is still 
time “to fight all appeasement of totali- 
tarianism and all appeasement of reaction, 
whatever its slogans and masquerade.” 

Josern S. Roucex 

Hofstra College 


BARTH, KARL. The Only Way: How Can 
the Germans Be Cured? Pp. vii, 122. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 
$2.00. l 
Professor Karl Barth, the famous Swiss 

Protestant theologian who taught for many 

years in Germany, published in 1945 a lec- 
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ture on “The Germans and Ourselves” 
(meaning by “ourselves” the Swiss) and a 
brief article on “How Can the Germans Be 
Cured?” These two statements, together 
with an exchange of letters with two Ger- 
mans, have now been translated into Eng- 
lish, Professor Barth has some profound 
things to say about the German character 
and German history. He believes that the 
Germans deviated from the right path 
when they founded under Bismarck’s lead- 
ership a unified Germany. “The idea of 
national unity within a state came to 
earth, from hell rather than from heaven, 


in the ninteenth century; it does not seem, ` 


anyhow, to have suited the Germans at 
all.” What the Germans need is political 
freedom—meaning individual liberty and 
responsibility—not national independence. 

In Professor -Barth’s opinion, the Ger- 
mans have always been prone to criticize 
others. He believes that the time has 
come for them to indulge to a much 
greater extent in self-criticism. “A Ger- 
man cure would consist in the admission 
of the fact that in the near future their 
opinion will not be required in the wider 
historical framework. The question the 
Germans have to ask themselves is whether 
they accept their elimination from world 
history and their end as a great power and 
whether this admission will cure them.” 
The Swiss, a people of Germanic language 
and descent, have accepted such a situa- 
tion without considering it a disgrace or a 
catastrophe. The responsibility for what 
Germany did to Europe and to the world 
does not lie in Bismarck and Hitler, but in 
the adjustment of the German mind (the 
intellectual German as well as the German 
at large) to Bismarck and Hitler. “That 
the story of the re-establishment of the 
German Reich by Bismarck was a story of 
lies and violence was known very well by 
millions of Germans when it happened, 
namely between 1860 and 1870; and they 
showed their indignation clearly enough at 
the time. Twenty years later all that was 
forgotten, and a single heroic story had 
grown out of it.” 

Professor Barth warns us that the Ger- 
mans love to meet every accusation with 
indignant counterclaims. Even today many 
Germans believe that they more than 
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others are entitled to demand all sorts of 
things-from the rest of the world. “They 
have an excessive love of interpreting 
themselves, now as the executors, now as 
the victims of great historical necessities 
fraught with destiny.” Their religious 
profundity leads them to point out the 
great truth that before God all alike need 
forgiveness for their sins and that there- 
fore no special repentance for any con- 
crete , German guilt is necessary. “We 
must in future not let ourselves be im- 
posed upon by the German art of intel- 
lectual evasion—not only „for our own 
sake, but also for the sake of the Germans 
themselves; least of all if we mean them 
well.” 
Hans KOHN 
Smith College 


SmitH, ROBERT AURA. Divided India. 
Pp. viii, 259. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1947. $3.00. 

Recently Mohandas K. Gandhi termi- 
nated a five-day fast undertaken in an ef- 
fort to bring about a “union of the hearts” 
of the various religious communities in 
India. Only a severe crisis could have 
provoked Gandhi’s use of his strongest but 
rarely used weapon. Robert Smith, writ- 
ing his book before the British moved out 
of India, anticipated many of the prob- 
lems which now face the independent In- 
dians and clearly predicted such a crisis as 
called forth Gandhi’s fast. He had as- 
sumed, however, that the strife arising 
would be resolved in a still united Indian 
Federation. At the time of his writing it 
was impossible to foretell accurately the 
division of India into two nations. How- 
ever, Mr. Smith’s analysis of the various 
solutions advanced toward the reconcilia- 
tion of Hindu and Moslem differences, and 
the obstacles to their fulfillment, leads to 
a better understanding of the organic di- 
vision of India which finally occurred in 
August of 1947. 

Mr. Smith deals with three primary ele- 
ments of division in India: (1) political— 
the patience of the Moderates with British 
rule as against the demand for immediate 
independence of the Extremists; (2) geo- 
graphical—the status of the 562 Princely 
States versus that of the Provinces under 
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direct British rule; and (3) communal— 
cultural, religious, economic, and social dif- 
ferences between the Hindu and Moslem 
communities. These communal differences 
are treated at great length by the author 


to show how they resulted in the Moslem .- 


League’s demand for Pakistan. He traces 
the growing Moslem separatist trend in* de- 
tail from the first mention of Pakistan in 
1929 to the negotiations immediately pre- 
ceding the agreement between the Moslem 
League and the Congress Party to divide 
India. 

The author’g long experience as a news- 
paperman has been of value to him in 
producing an objective analysis of the 


deep-rooted differences between Moslems, . 


Hindus, and Sikhs and the effect of these 
conflicts in blocking the achievement of 
peace and order in India. However, in 
relating the suspicion, distrust, and fear 
that always accompanied negotiations be- 
tween Indian political leaders and the 
British Raj, he tends to place the onus 
for disagreement primarily upon the In- 
dians. He does not recognize that many 
years of broken promises and severe sup- 
pression of nationalist activities by the 
British destroyed the faith of the Indians 
in the words of the rulers. They could not 
believe in promises, but in deeds. 

While two-thirds of the book covers the 
political, religious, and geographical ele- 
ments of division in India, Mr. Smith also 
traces the history of the independence 
movement and gives an adequate descrip- 
tion of the social, cultural, and economic 
background against which the struggle for 
a free India was waged. A better under- 
standing of the present turbulent condi- 
tions in that vast country may be had 
from a reading of this book, and surely the 
two new Indian nations and their prob- 
lems demand our attention in the uncer- 
tain future of our civilization. 

WILLIAM K. HEFNER 

Philadelphia 


FıscHER, Lours. Gandhi and Stalin. Pp. 
183. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1947. $2.50. 

The title of this book is a misnomer. 

True enough, there are in it some interest- 

ing pages on Mahatma Gandhi and a great 
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deal of sharp criticism of Generalissimo 
Joseph Stalin. Nevertheless, the author is 
really more concerned with his plan to 
save the world from Soviet domination 
than with biographies of the Hindu saint 
and The Man of the Kremlin. 

Mr. Fischer advances the very doubtful 
thesis that Gandhi should be accepted by 
the Wester world as a guide to democ- 
racy and peace: “With the Mahatma as a 
model,” writes Mr. Fischer, “instead of 
money, pride, prestige and power as a 
spur, the citizens of a democracy could 
begin to smooth out the conflicts, frictions, 
and injustices that limit the freedom and 
hamper the growth of individuals.” 

As there is today more than one defini- 
tion of democracy, Mr. Fischer is of course 
entitled to add yet another. Unfortu- 
nately, Gandhi is no more of a democratic 
leader in the Western sense of the word 
than Dostoevski’s Father Zosima. 

The fourteen years which the author has 
spent in Soviet Russia exert a strong in- 
fluence on the viewpoint he expresses in his 
volume, although it took him a very long 
time to comprehend some of the essence 
of the Stalinist brand of Marxism. He 
still likes to view the complicated process 
going on in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in terms of personalities. 

The blueprint for peace and democracy 
that Mr. Fischer offers in his book is 
simple, unworkable, and dangerous. One 
part of it, on the organization of the world 
without Soviet Russia, is neither original 
nor novel. He writes that “the exclusion 
of the Soviet Union from the international 
government does not grow out of hostility 
to the Soviet peoples. It is simply a rec- 
ognition of different interests and func- 
tions which, on the record, have militated 
against Russia’s collaboration with the non- 
Soviet world.” 

This part of Mr. Fischer’s plan does not 
contain anything radically different from 
a good many other schemes for an inter- 
national world government without Soviet 
Russia, It is the facet of his views con- 
cerned with domestic matters which is 
both visionary and dangerous. He pro- 


‘poses that while the international organi- 


zation is being perfected—without Soviet 
Russia, and, objectively, against it—we 


should undertake a radical reorganization 
of our economic life along the lines of 
mixed economy, ie. a combination of 
private capitalism and government capi- 
talism. In the author’s view, “Such wide 
distribution of economic power would pre- 
vent political dictatorship and encourage 
initiative and activity in large numbers; 
in other words, it would establish eco- 
nomic democracy fortified by political de- 
mocracy.” . 

How far Mr. Fischer would like to go in 
his revamping of our economic structure is 
clear from his remark on the agrarian re- 
forms: “Farm land should be as free as 
air. It should not be bought or sold. It 
should be parceled out by the community 
to families and individuals in accordance 
with their capacity to use the land and 
with a view to the public welfare.” 

All this Mr. Fischer expects to achieve 
by moral suasion in ten years (possibly 
fifteen) during which, he thinks, the de- 
mocracies may be able to maintain peace 
with the U.S.S.R. 

This old-fashioned utopianism cannot be 
taken seriously. 

D. Fepotorr WHITE 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Du Bors, W. E. BURCHARDT. The World 
and Africa. Pp. xii, 276. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1947. $3.00. 


Du Bois’ challenging book cannot be 
fully appreciated without noting the con- 
tent of the “Foreword.” In it he states 
that it is the purpose of the book to dem- 
onstrate that history proves “that black 
Africans are men in the same sense as 
white Europeans and yellow Asiatics” (p. 
xii). In the attempt to do this the author 
believes that it is “almost inevitable” to 
make “mistakes” and “inaccuracies” and 
to draw “false conclusions.” 

The major portion of the book is de- 
voted to a summary of Africa’s history de- 
signed to show that Africa’s past compares 
favorably with that of other areas of the 
world. The reviewer, who has been ac- 
tively concerned with the reconstruction of 
Africa’s past, fully shares Du Bois’ point 
of view, without, however, accepting many 
of the details presented by him. The au- 
thor himself says that “the weight of his- 
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tory and science supports me only in part 
and in some cases appears violently to 
contradict me” (p. viii). There cannot be 
any doubt that the historical chapters of 
the book are often based on questionable 
sources and that the African specialist will 
have numerous occasions to express dis- 
agfeement with some of the interpreta- 
tions. 

But the author is not concerned with the 
specialist; he wishes rather to present a 
broad picture of Africa’s past for the gen- 
eral reader. He wants to establish Af- 
rica’s position in the cultural history of 
the world, and endeavors to combat the 
popularly held notion of a primitive Africa 
by showing that the so-called Dark Conti- 
nent had advanced social systems and 
elaborate political institutions prior to Eu- 
ropean contact and at times when Europe 
itself was still less developed. In so far as 
the book does inform the general reader 
concerning these aspects of African cul- 
ture, it performs a useful task. 

There is equal validity in the author’s 
challenging much of the African literature 
which has persistently depicted the Af- 
rican through the eyes of the slave.trader 
and which has thereby prejudiced a proper 
evaluation of Africa’s cultural accomplish- 
ments and made difficult an unbiased in- 
quiry into the role that Africa has played 
in world history. 

Although the book does not recast Af- 
rica’s history with accuracy, it presents an 
approach which is worthy of detailed schol- 
arly concern. This need the author has 
recognized. He states: “I have essayed a 
task, which, to be adequate and complete, 
should be based upon the research of a 
lifetime.” 

H. A. WIESCHHOFF 

Lake Success, New York 


Kırx, Duprey. Europes Population in 
the Interwar Years. Pp. xii, 303, v. 
League of Nations, Economic, Financial 
and Transit Department, 1946. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
$4.00. 

The major part of this book (pages 1 to 
168) is devoted to a most excellent sum- 
mary of available data directly concerned 
with population distribution in the conti- 
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nent of Europe and with population in- 
crease, that is, with births, deaths, and 
migration. Incidental comment on the ele- 
ments of incomparability of census and 
other data as between one country and an- 
other, or even as between one. date and 
another within the same country, gives evi- 
dence of the tremendous amount of labor 
involved in assembling and fitting together 
the material which is presented with every 
appearance of simplicity on the charts and 
maps and in many of the text paragraphs. 
Such variations in the definitions associ- 
ated with urpan and rural population, 
illiteracy, the labor force, and agricultural 
occupation, for example, have made neces- 
sary many adjustments so that the data 
might contribute to a unified picture of all 
Europe. The graphic material, especially 


those maps based on data for small areas - 


—which present in effect the variations 
within the European Continent as a whole, 
overstepping the boundaries of individual 
countries—adds much to the usability of 
the volume. 

Another all too brief section of the book 
(pages 163 to 217) is devoted to selected 
phases of social and economic development 
as affecting the population of Europe: spe- 
cifically to health (10 pages), literacy (7 
pages), occupational structure (21 pages), 
and economic productivity in agriculture 
(6 pages). One reason for the small 
amount of space devoted to such an im- 
portant factor as occupation is doubtless 
the difficulty in fitting together the data in 
this field, which was tabulated for different 
countries. The author certainly does not 
fail to realize this importance, as witness 
his introduction to the subject on page 
190. Furthermore, there are in other parts 
of the volume frequent references to ur- 
banization (and sometimes even to in- 
dustrialization) as a factor in population 
movement or distribution; and urbaniza- 
tion is for the most part closely related to 
industrialization or, in the specific terms 
of Professor Kirk’s discussion, ‘to the in- 
creasing relative importance of nonagri- 
cultural occupations. 

There are here and there in the book 
many “quotable” sentences and para- 
graphs, that is, statements which even out 
of context convey important and signifi- 
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cant ideas. For example, a sentence on 
page 2 provides in very brief compass a 
really excellent description of the entire 
book: “The objective of the present study 
is no less to present data than to indicate 
their significance in a logical structure.” 
Again on pages 242 and 243 are para- 
graphs summarizing the social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds of changes in death 
rates and birth rates, which changes un- 
derlie most changes in population growth 
and distribution: 

“The reduction of the death rate is most 
obviously associated with the progress 
made in productive techniques and the 
consequent larger supply of goods avail- 
able to consumers. Better diet, better 
housing, better clothing, etc., all contrib- 
uted to the support of vastly increased 
numbers of Europeans. At the same time 
the general rise in the levels of living as a 
preserver of life was greatly strengthened 
by advances in medical science and prac- 
tice. Less obvious, but equally important, 
has- been the role of the modern state. 
No earlier form of government can com- 
pare with it as a provider of public safety, 
as a guardian against epidemic and dis- 
ease, and in its interest in the general edu- 
cation and material welfare of its citizens.” 

“The fall of the birth rate came later 
than that of the death rate because the 
control of births encountered far more cul- 
tural barriers than the control of deaths. 
Firstly, new methods for eliminating dis- 
ease and postponing death are supported 
by the universal value placed on survival. 
By contrast, the practices of abortion and 
contraception flaunt and defy very deeply 
rooted mores favoring the perpetuation of 
the race. Secondly, gains in levels of 
health may be achieved without active co- 
operation on the part of large sections of 
the population. Thus public health efforts 
of the government (in the provision of a 
sanitary water supply, in the inspection of 
foods, etc.) may protect the lives of many 
individuals without either their knowledge 
or their participation. By contrast, the 
control of births is a peculiarly individual 
matter requiring strong personal motiva- 
tion.” Leon E. TRUESDELL 

Bureau of the Census 

Washington, D. C. 
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Ditts, Marton May. The Pageant of 
Japanese History. Pp. xvi, 418. Rev. 
ed. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1947. $4.00. 

“Here is a colorful, sometimes lilting, 

usually smooth story of Japanese civiliza- 

tion written by a Wellesley graduate who 
admires her subject and who twice visited 

Japan for observation. Miss’ Dilts (now 

Mrs. Paul Kopp) has in mind the general 

reader who first approaches Japanese his- 

tory. . 

Therefore, place and personal names are 
reduced to a minimum; often the surnames 
of leaders such as Oda Nobunaga and Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi are entirely omitted. It is 
a very feminine book in the skillful weav- 
ing of illustrative detail into the narrative, 
which lends charm and vitality. Photo- 
gravures of Japanese art and maps, and 
the line drawings by Toyojiro Onishi, 
enhance the book. A chart of Japanese 
cultural history is provided; on the other 
hand, citations are minimized and placed 
at the end. One cannot glean from them 
an adequate bibliography on Japan, which 
the beginner deserves to find. And oc- 
casionally the author utilizes inferior 
sources, as, for example, when she quotes 

` (p. 314) part- of the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 

ance as given in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 

Miss Dilts has presented well the ideo- 
logical and artistic sides of Japanese cul- 
ture; she displays keen interest in re- 
ligions. But, except for certain excellent 
treatments of social trends—as for the 
Tokugawa period—the book is weak in so- 
cial, economic, and political analysis. In 
Chapter 16, for example, which describes 
the years 1919-41, there is almost no men- 
tion of party politics, the alliances of 
parties with the zaibatsu, landlord inter- 
ests, the military services, farmers, and 
labor; and one finds bare mention or 
nothing at all about the centralization of 
co-operatives and education, Jabor organi- 
zation, the secret police, patriotic and 
secret societies, or journalism. The treat- 
ment of the trade boom of the 1930's is 
very shallow, and Japan’s seizure of Man- 
churia and Jehol is allotted only eight 
lines. The reader does not learn much 
about the tremendous changes in Japanese 
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social and economic life during World War 
TI; the economic causes of Japanese de- 
feat receive only passing mention. 

In general, however, these criticisms ap- 
ply to the last six chapters of the book, 
which deal with the increasingly complex 
life of Japan since the treaty signed with 
Perry. Most of the earlier chapters are 
gems. g 

ALLAN B. Core 

Pomona College and the 

Claremont Graduate School 


Rozner, RALPH. Juarez and His Mexico. 
Two volumes. Pp. 763. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1947. $10.00. 

There has long been a need for this 
book. Benito Juarez was one of the out- 
standing statesmen produced in the Ameri- 
cas during the nineteenth century and is 
little known to residents of the United 
States. He was a contemporary of Lin- 
coln, and enjoys fully as much prestige 
throughout Latin America. 

Like Lincoln, Juarez rose from abject 
poverty to receive the highest honor his 
country could bestow. He was born in an 
isolated Indian village in the mountains of 
Oaxaca. Not only is he credited with 
achieving widespread reforms in the inter- 
ests of the downtrodden masses, but to him 
also goes the distinction of successfully re- 
pelling European domination on the Ameri- 
can Continent at a time when the United 
States was too busy with internal troubles 
to take much notice of what was going 
on. The French armies conquered Mexico 
City and installed Maximilian as emperor. 
Juarez was driven out into the smaller 
towns but still clung tenaciously to his 
role as President and continued the fight. 
His long and patient struggle to drive out 
the invaders and win back the capital city 
forms an important chronicle in the his- 
tory of the Americas. 

As with Lincoln, Juarez is not held in 
equally high esteem by all of his country- 
men. He fnade enemies as well as friends. 
In introducing legislation to curb the 
wealth and political influence of the 
church and of the large landowners, he 
alienated high church officials and many 
persons of wealth and prestige. The 
wounds have not entirely healed yet, and 
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there is considerable controversy in Mexico 
even today regarding the achievements of 
Juarez. 

This work is a biographical history by a 
man who has received distinction as a 
scholar in this field. Some of his previous 
works are Savonarola, Catherine de Medici 
and the Lost Revolution, and The Mant of 
the Renaissance. : 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Mr. 
Roeder has done an excellent job. . Not 
only has he illuminated the character of 
Juarez, but he has given us a good history 
of nineteenth-gentury Mexico. At times 
Juarez fades so far into the background 
that one almost loses sight of him while 
the author portrays the roles of other im- 
portant personalities of the period. 

While the work is an outstanding con- 
tribution, one mild criticism might be 
made. Although the author includes an 
excellent bibliography of 247 references at 
the end of the book, there is no documen- 
tation whatsoever accompanying the text. 
Many quotations are used, but specific ref- 
erences are not given for any of them, and 
students may experience considerable diffi- 
culty in trying to check references in which 
they are particularly interested. 

N. L. WHETTEN 

University of Connecticut 


McBrype, Fetrx W. Cultural and His- 
torical Geography of Southwest Guate- 
mala. Pp. xv, 184, 47 plates. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing Office 
(Smithsonian Institution, Institute of 
Social Anthropology Publication No. 4), 
1947. $2.75. 

Written with the competence we have 
learned to expect in the students of Dr. 
Carl Sauer, this monograph examines in 
detail the ecological factors impingent upon 
the production and use of foods, housing, 
clothing, and manufactures within south- 
‘west Guatemala. In order to underscore 
the variability with which those factors 
operate, three interrelated but environ- 
mentally contrasting regions are examined, 
lying in the zones of tierra caliente (the 
Coastal Plain and -the Piedmont), tierra 
templada (the intermediate Lake Atitlán 
Basin), and ¢éerra fria (the elevated Val- 
ley of Quezaltenango). Much of the raw 
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data for this study derive from observa- 
tions made in the field by McBryde and 
are presented in summary detail, comple- 
mented by a large number of photographs 
which have been thoroughly integrated 
with the text, by maps, chiefly the work 
of the author himself, and by tables. The 
resultant picture is invested with histori- 
cal depth through the preceptive exploita- 
tion of documentary and archaeological 
sources. The effect is a tour de force, the 
analysis of a complex field by a single 
mind that brings to a focus upon it the 
controls of several disciplines. 

It is not a simple picture. The popula- 
tion, still predominantly Maya, is concen- 
trated as in pre-Conquest times in the 
Highlands and the Piedmont. The High- 
land settlements, comprising almost exclu- 
sively native stock, range from villages 
which are predominantly Indian in char- 
acter to towns composed equally of In- 
dians and Ladinos. In the Piedmont, the 
coffee plantations contain the major por- 
tion of the Lowland Indians, as did the 
aboriginal cacao plantations which they re- 
place. The Coastal Plain has never sup- 
ported a dense population; and there to- 
day only small Ladinized villages are to be 
found widely scattered. 

Throughout these areas native crops, 
largely cultivated by aboriginal means, are 
still staple, although the restricted areas 
available for cultivation in the Highlands 
have fostered the development of diversi- 
fied craft specialization, based on manufac- 
turing traditions and the availability of 
raw materials. The variable suitability of 
the several zones to introduced European 
crops has contributed to the cultural dif- 
ferentiation at present discernible. While” 
many introduced plants were chiefly sup- 
plementary to indigenous crops, vegetables 
became an important money crop in the 
Atitlán region, while coffee fincas, which 
have ousted cacao plantations from the 
Piedmont, have augmented a pattern of 
migrant labor that appears to be in large 
part a post-Conquest development. The 
acceptance of European livestock, for 
which there was no extensive indigenous 
counterpart, has likewise varied with the 
climatic zone. 

Treatment of house types and of cos- 
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tumes is not on the same plane with that 
of the other cultural categories considered. 
The relationship of house forms to build- 
ing m&terials and thus to environment is 
so patent as to require no comment here. 
It is complicated somewhat today by the 
status-linked adoption of European mate- 
rials by town-dwelling Ladinos. Locally 
distinctive costumes appear especially in 
the Highlands, as another facet of the cul- 
tural differentiation especially prominent 
there. 

In the juxtaposition of specialized and 
interdependent communities lie the roots 
of a vigorous trade. In general, in run- 
ning through areas of greatest density to 
link the largest markets, major trade 
routes follow natural routes of communi- 
cation, but may cross formidable barriers 
as well. The interzonal trade reaches con- 
siderable proportions, in some instances, as 
in that of maize, providing a mechanism 
to reduce local inequalities in distribution. 
Highland and Lowland harvests do not 
coincide, and consequently maize comes 
down to the Piedmont during the coffee 
harvest to feed the migrant workers, while 
Lowland crops later flow in the other di- 
rection to meet the scarcity before the next 
Highland harvest matures. 

Traditional settlement patterns seem to 
be confined to the predominantly Indian 
communities, in which sprawling rural vil- 
lages often contain a center that is oc- 
cupied only on festive occasions. Towns, 
on the other hand, possess a well-defined, 
permanent center, laid out with some 
unity, and are characterized by an influ- 
ential societal core of Ladinos. In an ex- 
ceedingly detailed comparison of settle- 
ments about Lake Atitlan, McBryde indi- 
cates the factors which determine the 
nucleation of such communities. 

Although the great mass of material 
which McBryde has presented is carefully 
arranged and, on the whole, well digested, 
the very minuteness of observation has 
led to the inclusion of data which at pres- 
ent seem either excessively detailed or un- 
important. To the reviewer, however, 
their retention appears well justified. Mc- 
Bryde seems here to have attempted com- 
plete reporting, in line with the function 
which the work is to serve, namely, to 
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complement cultural studies in the same 
region, such as those being carried out by 
Dr. Sol Tax and his associates. These in- 
quiries must be carried to conclusion be- 
fore the effects of ecological factors upon 
Guatemalan societies can be fully assessed. 
Nonetheless, this report can well stand 
alone as an exemplary treatment of the re- 
lationship of man’ to nature. 
THEODORE STERN 
Uniyersity of Pennsylvania 


TAVARES DE SA, HERNANE. The Brazilians: 
People of Tomorrow. Pp. vi, 248. New 
York: The John Day*Company, 1947. 
$3.00. 


If a considerable number of Brazilians 
possessed the outstanding qualities of the 
author, many, if not most, of Brazil’s 
“discouraging, complex problems”—illit- 
eracy, poverty, and tropical as well as 
moral diseases—could soon be solved. 
The present “30 million economic zeros” 
among the 48 million inhabitants of “one 
of the biggest, most opulent segments of 
the globe” would become useful helpers in 
the task of modernizing their still ‘“semi- 
colonial economy.” They would establish 
a more balanced, diversified agriculture, 
they would industrialize the ‘country so 
that steel instead of coffee would be the 
“central pillar of the new economic struc- 
ture.” 

There are, however, several problems 
which cannot be solved without help from 
abroad: finances, import of basic indus- 
trial equipment, and better transportation. 

Meanwhile, often welcomed by private 
enterprise, the Brazilian Government has 
entered the field. Such action was taken 
to prevent foreign cartels from controlling 
the key industries of Brazil, which, like 
other countries, seems to be at the cross- 
roads of capitalism and socialism. 

The history and psychology no less than 
the economy and politics of the Brazilian 
people have been treated in this book with 
an unusual emeasure of impartiality. The 
author displays his aristocratic Latin 
American origin combined with a North 
American democratic sentiment; he ex- 
hibits cosmopolitan scholarship along with 
a witty and ironical spirit, and a style that 
is concentrated and dramatic. The reader, 
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as he sets aside this book, will no doubt 
also be imbued with “the Brazilians’ al- 
most mystical faith in their country and 


its future.” 
ALFRED MANES 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Linares QuINTANA, SEGUNDO V. Gobierno 
y Administración de la Republica Ar- 
gentina. Vol. II. Pp. xv, 412. Buenos 
Aires: Tipogrdfica Editora Argéntina, 
1946. No price. 

This volume by Dr. Linares Quintana is 
a continuation’ of the one already reviewed 
in THe ANNALS (November 1947) and 
carries forward his survey of constitutional 
and administrative law, both Argentine 
and comparative. 

The first chapter discusses provincial 
public law, setting forth the relations be- 
tween the Central Government and the 
provinces, with particular reference to the 
law of intervention, to which resort has 
frequently been made. Another treats of 
the municipalities and their place in the 
governmental structure. The third is a 
summary of Argentine administrative or- 
ganization, including special reference to 
public instruction. 

Then follow chapters dealing with spe- 
cific phases of the governmental adminis- 
tration. Here are included discussions on: 
customs administration; public lands, posts, 
and telecommunications; taxation; collec- 
tion of revenues and the expenditure and 
control of public funds; constitutional 
rights and guarantees, with special men- 
tion of individual rights and liberties; ad- 
ministrative limitations on private prop- 
erty; suspension of constitutional guaran- 
tees; and the responsibility of the state 
with respect to its acts. 

The treatment in these latter chapters 
gives the constitutional bases and sets 
forth the laws of the Congress, the decrees 
of the executive, and the decisions of the 
courts with reference to the sybject under 
consideration. 

The work of Dr. Linares Quintana pre- 
sents a valuable statement of the consti- 
tutional precepts and administrative prac- 


tices of Argentina. Roscoe R. HHL 
Washington, D. C. 
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Nimxorr, Meyer F. Marriage and the 
Family. Pp. xx, 767. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1947. $5.00. 
This is a complete revision of Meyer 

Nimkoff’s earlier book, The Family, which 

appeared originally in 1934 and has been 

used extensively as a text for family 
courses ever since. This new volume pre- 
sents a mags of authoritative, up-to-date 
data, selected for their relevancy and perti- 
nence to the many facets of marriage and 
family life customarily included in fam- 
ily courses in departments of sociology. 

These data, completely indexed for easy 

reference and often presented in graphs, 

tables, and pictographs, make this volume 

a valuable reference work for anyone 

dealing with the social foundations of con- 

temporary family living. 

The central thesis of the book is that 
the family reflects and adapts to social 
change precipitated by scientific inventions 
and discoveries. The first three hundred 
pages or so are devoted to tracing “the 
striking changes in family organization 
from the earliest period of hunting cul- 
ture, through the intermediate stage of 
farming, up to and including the modern 
industrial era—a series of momentous 
changes which may be dramatically de- 
scribed as the rise and decline of the 
family as a social institution.” The theme 
is again taken up in the final section of the 
book on “The Family and Social Change.” 
It is only in Part III that “the human side 
of the family becomes the central con- 
sideration.” 

With such a heavy burden of historical 
and theoretical material, the volume falls 
short of being the truly functional ap- 
proach that Professor Nimkoff applauds in 
his preface: “The great majority of the 
young men and women reading these lines 
will within a relatively short time marry 
and rear families of their own. The prime 
requisite of a course on the family is to 
furnish these students knowledge which 
will be useful in their own domestic ex- 
perience.” 

This volume will be a popular college 
text because it is amphibious. It sticks 
close to the dry land of traditional soci- 
ology-of-the-family subject matter, well 
documented and established through years 
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of teaching experience; and it dips now 
and then into fresh waters of functional 
marriage education. A teacher using this 
text ‘will not need to know how to swim 
in the strange, new waters of education 
that starts with the needs, the interests 
and the readiness of the student. At the 
same time, he will be encouraged to strike 
out into the ever widening circles of dy- 
namic, person-centered education. 
EveLyn MILLIS DUVALL 
Chicago 


SEAGLE, WILLIAM. Men of Law: From 
Hammurabi to Holmes. Pp. 391. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. 
$5.00. 


The author of There Ought to be a Law, 


The Quest for Law, and other piquant. 


items, introduces his latest gift with the 
accomplishments of Ug, the John Doe of 
preliterate and archaic societies. As “men 
of law” of later times he presents: Ham- 
murabi, Solon, Gaius, Justinian, Grotius, 
Edward Plantagenet, Thomas Egerton, 
Coke, Blackstone, Cesare Bonesana, Jeremy 
Bentham, John Marshall, von Jhering, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Reference to 
Holmes as belonging to the Brahman caste 
causes regret that the list does not include 
Manu, whose ancient code still fires the 
caste consciousness of the Hindus. The 
concluding pages speculate about the law 
of the future, specifically concerning the 
relation of “sovereign” states to a society 
of nations. Here, one regrets the absence 
of a “man of law” for the Austrian school, 
with its doctrine of the primacy of inter- 
national law over the law of the state. 
These regrets might not exist but for the 
quality of that which has been offered by 
way of a Rabelaisian humor and an Alice- 
in-Wonderland penchant for the exposure 
of the incongruous as a protective emo- 
tional device against the inner contradic- 
tions of the great, which in lesser minds 
prove disastrous. A case in point is the 
story of a dream concocted by Jhering as 
an attack upon the school of conceptual 
jurists which Jhering was about to desert 
in favor of more practical approach to the 
law. Having died, Jhering entered the 
Heaven of Juristic Concepts, where he 
found a hair-splitting machine, a dialectic- 
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hydraulic interpretation press with pumps 
for infiltration and elimination, and an 
excavating machine for digging into ques- 
tions of law. In the Academy of Legal 
History, legal formulas and texts were re- 
stored and sources invented. The “Cere- 
brarium” contained an anatomical-patho- 
logical cabinet of concepts. In the Lab- 
oratory was fasltioned the brain substance 
of the theoretical jurists “which enabled 
them, to disregard practical consequences 
and to treat jurisprudence as a system of 
legal mathematics.” Awakening from his 
dream, Jhering returned to earth where he 
could now, with clearer conscience, devote 
himself to his new love—the law with a 
new social purpose. 

In another example of the author’s 
style, Holmes is shown as scorning news- 
papers for Plato, Aristotle, Nize Baby, 


- Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, risqué French 


novels, burlesque, and jugglers, and—re- 
portedly—thanking God for his (Holmes’s) 
low tastes. 

The book should prove an attraction to 
those who appreciate kinship between fact 
and fancy. 

JOHANNES MATTERN 

Johns Hopkins University 


Groves, Ernest R., and Grapys Hoac- 


‘ LAND Groves. The Contemporary 
American Family. Pp. xii, 838. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1947. $4.50. 


The progress we have made in the aca- 
demic study of the family in the past 
twenty years may be measured by the fact 
that the present work—which is a com- 
pletely rewritten edition of Ernest R. 
Groves’s The American Family of 1934, 
which was, in turn, an outgrowth of his 
Social Problems of the Family of 1927— 
seems, like Shakespeare’s Hamlet, “full of 
quotations.” That is, the Groveses’ con- 
tribution to the study of marriage and 
family life has now become classic. We 
have assimilated it so completely that it 
seems matter-of-fact. 

Dr. Groves did all the work of revision 
and addition of new material, with the 
usual help of editing and proofreading 
from Gladys Hoagland Groves. He sent 
it to the publisher in June 1946, but passed 
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away before the proofs had begun to come 
in. The publisher therefore asked Mrs. 
Groves to see the book through the press 
as coauthor, which she did, at the same 
time revising materials which had by then 
become out of date. 

During the years 1944 to 1946 in which 
the book was being written, using the 1934 
edition as a central core ‘about which new 
materials were integrated, the differing ap- 
proaches to the various problems enliyened 
the discussions of Dr. and Mrs. Groves. 
The senior author saw the framework as a 
whole from the beginning; Mrs, Groves 
added details. The stimulation which she 
injected into the partnership, however, 
was much greater than a mere mechanical 
contribution. To a subtle and sensitive 
mind she added a strength that accounted 
for the astonishing output for which Dr. 
Groves is famous. Theirs was a partner- 
ship certain to be compared with that of 
the Webbs. 

The present book incorporates the new- 
est findings relating to marriage and 
family life, but fundamentally the view- 
point is the one that the Groves have 
long since become identified with—an 
awareness of the immense subtleties of in- 
terpersonal relationships in the family and 
a willingness to deal with them; a sym- 
pathy for the difficult adjustments which 
modern women must make; an intense 
. faith in the ability of science to render 
marriage and family life a satisfying ex- 
perience for human beings in spite of the 
destructive forces loosed by our indus- 
trialized economy. Although the Groveses 
deplore family disintegration, their book is 
not, like Carle Zimmerman’s recent vol- 
ume, a name-calling polemic against the 
victims of that. disintegration. They are 
interested in helping people learn how to 
live in an atomized social world so that 
they may achieve a normal family life. 

JESSIE BERNARD 

Pennsylvania State College 


Hitter, E. T. Social Relations and Struc- 
tures: A Study in Principles of Soci- 
ology. Pp. xii, 692. New York: Harper - 
and Brothers, 1947. $4.50. 


Although Professor Hiller’s new book is 
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announced by the publisher as an intro- 
ductory textbook, it has the appearance 
and utilizes the method of a systematic 
treatise intended for a relatively sophisti- 
cated audience. Considered from either 
standpoint, its contribution consists of a 
detailed and intricate analysis of what 
might be called the “statics of culture.” 
It is in no sense a revision of the same 
author’s Principles of Sociology, to which 
it bears only the most general resemblance. 

The book is divided into seven parts: I. 
Introduction; IJ. The Cultural Basis of So- 
ciety; III. Elements of Social Relations; 
IV. Valuation of the Person; V. Organi- 
zation of Social Relations, Institutions, 
Groups, Societies; VI. The Structure of 
Society: Statuses; VII. Conclusion (the 
unity and continuity of society). All of 
this material is presented on a high level 
of abstraction, with only an occasional 
example in the body of the text, and with 
no attempt at proof, statistical or other- 
wise. ! 

None of the customary enticements to 
students are included. There are no pic- 
tures, no graphic charts, no human-interest 
stories. Each chapter is followed by a 
list of detailed problems, including docu- 
mentary material, and by an excellent 
bibliography, but the serious reader may 
be taken aback by the omission of cita- 
tions except where required by direct quo- 
tation, and by the author’s tendency to 
introduce brand-new distinctions between 
such terms as conduct and behavior, or 
status and station in life. 

The book has been used at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota as the text in an inter- 
mediate sophomore course. Student re- 
sponse has been generally favorable,.and 
students have appeared to appreciate the 
opportunity to study a coherent verbal 
system, shorn of doubts and uncertainties. 
In view of the austere format, this reac- 
tion raises some question as to the neces- 
sity for the sugar-coating so lavishly ap- 
plied to most new elementary texts in the 
social sciences. 

A conspicuous and valuable emphasis on 
the sociological significance of economic 
relations, and the analysis of such rela- 
tively unexplored matters as commodity- 
mediated relations, and the characteristics 
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of the trader status, are among the salient 
features. 

The, premise which appears to the re- 
viewer to depart most sharply from the 
consensus of qualified opinion is that the 
quality of folkways, mores, and other 
norms may be readily evaluated in abso- 
lute terms. Thus the author says: 

“Accordingly we have a basis’ for testing 
the soundness of ideas and institutions: 
Are they conducive to social harmony, and 
in keeping with interdependency and the 
need of understanding between the mem- 
bers of a society? If culture is sound and 
institutions are principled, individuals are 
likely, with slight exceptions, to be co- 
operative, peacefully inclined, and con- 
structive minded to the same degree. In 
this way we can infer the quality of our 
culture, especially of our social systems 
.. (p. 185). 

This is innocuous enough in an editorial 
or a sermon, and perhaps workable within 
the framework of an individual’s immedi- 
ate experience. But it leaves the reader 
with an uneasy feeling that half a century 
of the comparative study of cultures and 
of progress toward scientific method, has 
not taken us very far. 

Fortunately, the implications of this 
premise have not been pushed very far, 
and the reader who demands formal objec- 
tivity may, by omitting an occasional para- 
graph, be satisfied on this score. 

THEODORE CAPLOW 

University of Minnesota 


Soroxin, Pirmmm A. Society, Culture, 
and Personality: Their Structure and 
Dynamics. Pp. xiv, 742. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947. $5.00. 

This big book—of 750,000 words, 7 
“parts,” 48 chapters, and 1,085 footnotes 
—‘attempts to present a system of soci- 
ology as a generalizing science of socio- 
cultural phenomena possessing its own set 
of referential principles, its own meaning- 
ful-causal method, and its own special task 
among the other social and humanistic 
disciplines” (p. xiii). To be complete, 
sociology must deal with three variables: 


society, culture, and personality. To neg- - 


lect any one in favor of another or others 
would be “erroneous” (p. 64). These basic 
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elements the author yiews “in their generic 
forms, types, and manifold connections” 
(p. 16), and while each may be studied as 
a system in its own right, it is fully com- 
prehensible only in relation to the other 
systems. Sorokin does not discuss, at 
least in any formal manner, what he terms 
the “special sociologies,” that is, those like 
the sociology of the family, of population, 
of law, or of rural and urban life, which 
have a topical orientation. 

The treatment follows the dual ap- 
proaches of structure and dynamics, which 
dichotomy the author considers highly im- 
portant. Parts II to V, inclusive, discuss 
the structure of the systems of society, 
culture, and personality in’ that order. 
Parts VI and VII, respectively, treat “the 
dynamics of the recurrent social proc- 
esses” and the “dynamics of cultural proc- 
esses.” 

Sorokin’s chief tool of analysis he 
terms the “causal-meaningful” method. 
Although he uses historical-genetic meth- 
ods and also deduction and statistics, all 
these are relatively secondary. If this re- 
viewer understands his method, it stresses 
the importance of subjective “meanings, 
values, and norms” (p. 64) in understand- 
ing the phenomena of society, of culture, 
and of the individual—as systems. Not 
only Sorokin’s arguments for considering 
the three systems as intimately related, 
but his strong opposition to the current 
“bits and pieces” approach to the data of 
sociology will recommend itself to those 
who regret the present heavy stress on so- 
called objective research. 

What the book lacks in quantitative 
standpoint is offset by extensive qualita- 
tive analysis. It reveals vast erudition, 
and the author lays about him with zeal 
and vigor contra those with whom he dis- 
agrees. 

Many of the empirical-statistical con- 
fraternity in sociology will view this book 
with jaundiced eyes as mere philosophiz- 
ing or bad*science. On the first count, 
they will be particularly impatient with 
such concepts as the “creative X” (p. 
356), “immanent causes and change” (pp. 
154-55, 447-49), and “transformation of 
souls” (p. 719). And such readers may 
find it difficult to understand the following 
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sentence, of which kind there are many: 
“The rhythmic succession of the supersys- 
tems is hence not a monotonous cyclical 
recurrence, but an ever-creative process 
constituting a progressive realization of 
the infinite manifold in the empirical world 
of humanity” (p. 706). On the second 
count, they will strongly reject the author’s 
view that every science modifies its meth- 
ods and techniques “in conformity with 
the nature of the phenomena” if this im- 
plies the introduction of the vagaries of 
intuition and the use of categories of 
causality “in| a manner notably different 
from that of the natural sciences” (p. 18). 

Others may not object because the work 
fails to follow much of the present quanti- 
tative analysis, but will react unfavorably 
to a certain pretentiousness of style and 
an evident parading of widespread and 
recondite knowledge of social science data, 
both in the text and in the footnotes. 

Yet this book cannot be tossed aside as 
some sociologists will be inclined to do. 
Sorokin raises too many basic questions 
regarding the conceptual framework of 
sociology; the processes of social-cultural 
change; the probability of historical cy- 
cles; the matter of recurrences—if not of 
identity at least of a high degree of prob- 
ability; and the intimate interplay of so- 
ciety, culture, and the person. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 
Northwestern University 


Konic, Rent. Materialien zur Soziologie 
der Familie. Pp. 179. Berne, Switzer- 
© land: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1946. 12 

Swiss francs. 

There has been a far greater amount of 
empirical sociological research in Europe 
than is ordinarily believed. König’s book 
represents a continuance of this tradition; 
its only novelty, where the general direc- 
tion of research is concerned, lies in the 
fact that some American concepts have 
been absorbed in it. König spent some 
time in the United States, and was a close 
friend of Lawrence G. Flinn of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, who was killed 
in action in: World War II. 

The title, Materials for a Sociology of 
the Family, is well chosen, for the book is 
essentially a collection of articles. The 
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first chapter, “On the Necessity of Family 
Sociology,” is clear and penetrating, but 
contains nothing radically new. The sec- 
ond, however, dealing with familial disor- 
ganization and disintegration, introduces a 
number of important distinctions which 
cut under the old and now almost mean- 
ingless “adjustment-maladjustment” substi- 
tutes for exact analysis. 

The third chapter, which attempts a 
definition of the family, is of considerable 
interest because it clearly differentiates be- 
tween the mere copulative pair, recently 
termed “companionship” in a major Ameri- 
can textbook, and the family in the more 
specific sense. Further, König is at pains 
to point out that the structure of the fam- 
ily must always be interpreted within a 
larger societal context if the sociological 
goal of prediction is not to be lost from 
view. 

One of the chief contributions, worthy 
of considerably more space than a chap- 
ter, is that having to do with develop- 
mental tendencies of the family in modern 
Russia. König cites no Russian originals, 
being apparently dependent on English, 
French, and German, but his treatment 
seems thorough and is unquestionably in- 
teresting. The main point set forth is that 
the Soviet legislation of 1936 and there- 
after is not a reversal of the policies of 
the twenties, but only the planned develop- 
ment of those policies. Comparison with 
Folsom’s discussion of the same theme re- 
veals significant contrasts. 

The concluding pages sketch the out- 
lines of “rational family policy in a demo- 
cratic country.” Not much more than a 
review of Myrdal’s Nation and Family is 
offered, but the similarities between Swe- 
den and Switzerland are perhaps great 
enough to warrant this ending, which is 
somewhat of an anticlimax. König him- 
self, be it said, is rather skeptical of the 
extent to which the Swedish example can 
be transferred to his own country; his 
reason for paying so much attention to 
Myrdal is apparently the scientific basis 
upon which the Swedish reformer presum- 
ably worked. 

This is the first volume in a series of 
“Contributions to Sociology and Social 
Philosophy” projected under König editor- 
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ship, and represents a very good start. An 
index would be helpful. 
Howarp BECKER 
OMG. Hesse, Germany 
(on leave, University of Wisconsin) 


Kinneman, Joun A. The Community in 
American Society. Pp. xii, 450. New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1947. 
$3.75. 

Anyone expecting on the basis of the 
title of this book to find a description of 
the structure, functioning, or role of com- 
munities in American society is likely to 
be disappointed. So will anyone anticipat- 
ing a significant theoretical contribution 
to the community field. In the author’s 
words, this book is designed to cut “across 
the essential elements in both rural and 
urban society” (p. vii), to explore and 
delineate the common elements in the two 
types of society. In general it is an effort 
to describe many aspects of contemporary 
American society within a broadly con- 
ceived community frame of reference. 

In addition to the introduction, the 
twenty-four chapters are organized into 
five sections. These are: structure, peo- 
ple, institutions, organization, and func- 
tions. 

The community concept used is sum- 
marily defined as “an area of common cul- 
ture in which the prevailing consciousness 
of the population is centered on institu- 
tions which reflect certain diversity” (pp. 
15-16). “Community” is contrasted with 
the concepts of neighborhood, region, sub- 
region, section, and district. Institutional 
aspects of community are stressed. 

Eight classes of community are offered: 
open country, agricultural villages, urban 
centers, wholesaling centers, industrial cen- 
ters, metropolitan centers, suburbs, and 
communities of special service. These 
eight are not presented as mutually ex- 
clusive. 

Two of the four chapters on structure 
are devoted to the following as measure- 
ments of structure: newspaper circulation 
areas, hospitalization service areas, the milk 
shed, zone of retailing, area of wholesaling, 
zone of department store deliveries, area 
of commutation, and the art patronage 
area, 
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Much of the last four parts of the book 
departs rather far from the community 
frame of reference set up in the first two 
parts. For example, the chapter on “Mi- 
norities in the Community” includes the 
number of foreign born in various states, 
the distribution of Negroes in some locali- 
ties, ‘and the relation of food and social 
status. Part V, “Organization,” is in par- 
ticular simply descriptive of activities in 
such areas as welfare, education, recrea- 
tion, religion, and health, without distinct 
relationship to community orientation. The 
chapter on “Health” includgs birth and 
death rates for the United States, and the 
chapter on “Vocational Organizations” in- 
cludes brief descriptions of such national 
organizations as the Grange, the Farmers’ 
Union, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, the American Federation of Labor, 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Such agencies as the Red Cross, 
the Office of Civilian Defense, and the 
Office of Price Administration are used as 
illustrations of institutions responding to 
critical situations in the discussion of crises 
and community morale. 

The book concludes with chapters on 
community and administration of such in- 
stitutions as schools and churches and a 
chapter on planning the community. 

A special effort has been made to give 
attention to small but independent metro- 
politan centers of about twenty-five thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand population. 

There are thirty-two tables and seven- 
teen figures. Each chapter has a list of se- 
lected references and some “suggested ac- 
tivities” for the student. 

Orar F. Larson 

Cornell University 


HAESAERT, J. Essai de sociologie et notes 
doctrinales conjointes. Pp. 420. Brus- 
sels: Les Editions Lumière, 1946; dis- 
tributed in United States by G. E. 
Haagens, New York City. 250 Belgian 
francs. . 

This is a significant book. It is astound- 
ing to note the persistence with which the 
author, a Belgian social scientist of long- 
established reputation, continued his task 
of dispassionate analysis throughout the 
war years, and how effectively he has taken 
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account of outstanding American, British, 
French, Dutch, and German monographs 
and systematic treatises of recent date. 
The living intellectual unity of Europe 
here finds an eloquent testimonial. Con- 
fronted by works such as this, American 
sociologists will have to revise their tacit 
assumption that “Europe is finished”; it 
takes more than a dévastating war and 
violent social upheaval to kill the spirit of 
genuinely international science. That we 
sometimes believe the contrary is merely 
proof of our own arrogance. 

The author wastes no words on the 
futile attempt to distinguish between so- 
cial and cultural anthropology on the one 
hand and sociology on the other; all is 
grist that comes to his mill. Proceeding 
systematically, but in no sense rigidly, he 
advances from a clear definition of soci- 
ology as a general and nomothetic social 
science to his basic concept, the commu- 
nity. He does not cite Robert M. Mac- 
Iver, but the notion of community which 
he espouses as the basis of his social 
statics is in many respects similar to that 
presented by the Columbia sociologist. 
The one striking difference is the stress on 
territory. MacIver recognizes the terri- 
torial base, but minimizes it; Haesaert 
nearly always links communal synergy 
(functional interaction) primarily with 
place rather than with space-spanning 
ideology. 

In surveying the range of communities, 
Haesaert sets up five constructed types: 
(1) food gatherers; (2) hunters; (3) 
pastoralists; (4) agriculturalists; (5) in- 
dustrialists. He clearly recognizes that 
these sociotypes, as he calls them, are con- 
structed, and consequently have their very 
great drawbacks if applied outside the con- 
text for which they are designed. His use 
of them is circumspect and fruitful. 

Not only does Haesaert ignore distinc- 
tions between anthropology and sociology, 
but he also refuses to set up an isolated 
social psychology. One considerable sec- 
tion of the book deals with the psycho- 
logical aspects of the community, and 
shows remarkable familiarity with the 
relevant literature. Immediately after the 
discussion of social, psychology follow 
analyses of religion, science, and art. Un- 
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fortunately only that dealing with religion 
receives sufficient space; the other two are 
inexplicably slighted. 

The next main section deals with the 
structure of the community, and is reason- 
ably full. It is perhaps unduly classifi- 
catory, but the classification is clear, and 
the following main section, devoted to so- 
cial dynamics, provides the necessary func- 
tional emphasis. 

The otherwise excellent plan of the book 
suffers considerably because of the attempt 
to fit it into the traditional statics-dynam- 
ics-mechanics framework. This can be 
clearly seen in the treatment of mobility, 
which actually belongs in the dynamics 
section as well as in that part of statics 
devoted to social psychology. Mobility in 
its broad and proper sense is a function of 
movement in space; it is not movement 
itself. Pitirim Sorokin’s unfortunate treat- 
ment of “horizontal” and “vertical” mo- 
bility perhaps accounts for Haesaert’s faux 
pas at this point. 

The concluding division deals with 
disergy, i.e., breakdown of communal syn- 
ergy. It corresponds in part to the cur- 
rent American concept of social disorgani- 
zation, but has a somewhat more precise 
meaning. 

Not only is this book an excellent sys- 
tematic treatise, but it is also usable for 
textbook purposes. One of the major ` 
shortcomings of European sociology has 
been the tendency to write professional 
books for professionals. Here is some- 
thing of which the ordinary student can 
make profitable use. 

Printing and typography are excellent, 
but name and subject indexes are lacking. 
The full Bibliography and Table of Con- 
tents in part remedy the deficiencies men- 
tioned, but for a book of over four hun- 
dred large, closely printed pages, they are 
still deficiencies. 

Repeating, however: European sociology, 
as this work demonstrates, is still alive and 
vigorous. Howarp BECKER 

OMG Hesse, Germany 

(on leave, University of Wisconsin) | 


LouMAN, JosepH D. The Police and Mi- 
nority Groups. Pp. xiii, 133. Chicago: 
Chicago Park District, 1947. No price. 
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The issuance of The Police and Minority 
Groups as-an official publication of the 
Chicago Park District represents a signifi- 
cant ‘and important step in the drive to 
professionalize the work of local police de- 
partments. This book is especially timely 
in view of the recent emphasis placed on 
the importance of police training by the 
President’s Commission on Civil Rights. 
Backed by such official support, this vol- 
ume should do much to facilitate the ex- 
tension of similar training programs in a 
number of communities. 

This manual grew out of a series of six 
discussion sessions arranged by the author 
for members of the supervisory staff of 
the Chicago Park District. The objective 
of the program as set forth in the intro- 
duction is “to afford the personnel of the 
Chicago Park District sufficient knowledge 
as to group differences and tensions which 
arise therefrom to make certain that the 
highest professional standards would guide 
their handling of intergroup tensions.” 

To meet this objective the book includes 
well-documented information on the fol- 
lowing subjects: world-wide and neighbor- 
hood aspects of human relations; the back- 
ground and condition of racial, nationality, 
and religious tension; the facts about race; 
the social situations in which tensions 
arise; the role of the police officer in deal- 
ing with tensions; and the law and ad- 
ministrative controls as they affect human 
relations. 

These materials are supplemented by 


citations of state and city statutes and - 


codes which bear directly on the problem 
of human relations, along with a selected 
list of books, films, and pamphlets on the 
subject. 

With the exception of the second chap- 
ter, which deals at length with neighbor- 
hood situations and problems in the Chi- 
cago area (illustrated by a series of excel- 
lent maps), the material contained in the 
book should have wide and general appli- 
cation. The first chapter on the world- 
wide and local aspects of human relations 
and the later chapters which concern them- 
selves with the role of the police officer 
and his responsibilities in dealing with ten- 
sion situations can readily be applied to 
training programs in other communities. 
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Throughout the book every effort has been 
made to avoid preachiness, to eschew the 
“do good” approach, and to eliminate 
moralizing. The minority problem is ap- 
proached on a practical and realistic basis. 
The manual places it in the same constel- 
lation as problems of traffic control, juve- 
nile delinquency, or public relations, which 
must be dealt with in professional manner 
in the successful operation of any police 
department. 

Despite the importance of such a publi- 
cation and the need for officially sponsored 
and well-manufactured maferials of this 
kind, several pertinent questions should be 
raised about this book. In the first place 
one might well ask whether the ideas and 
the language of the manual do not reflect 
the work of the sociologist rather than the 
product of the police superintendents. 
Little effort seems to have been made to 
eliminate words and phrases which, al- 
though simple to academicians, are compli- 
cated to policemen. 

Another important question concerns the 
manner in which this manual is to be used 
in training other police departments. Is it 
to be used as a text for students, as re- 
source material for translation into local 
terms by local sociologists, or as an in- 
structor’s guide for local police-training 
schools? Possibly this problem of utiliz- 
ing and translating materials has advisedly 
been left to local police-training academies. 

A final question must be raised about 
how the mere presentation of facts about 
race, the background of prejudice, and the 
social implications of intergroup tensions, 
without special emphasis on the need for 
adequate discussion, will make for an ac- 
ceptance and understanding of the problem. 

Undoubtedly, The Police and Minority 
Groups will be of great significance in 
stimulating police training and in simplify- 
ing the introduction of such programs to 
other communities. It is to be hoped that 
the importance of sound educational, dis- 
cussional, nd training techniques essential 
for the handling of such an emotionally 
charged subject will not be overlooked. 
Unless these materials are used wisely, the 
book may provide a method whereby police 
departments will avoid facing basic and 
deep-seated problems merely by substitut- 
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ing a simple and superficial training pro- 
gram. 
A. A. LivericHt 
University of Chicago 


Farrcuitp, Henry Pratt. Race and Na- 
tionality as Factors in American Life. 
Pp. vii, 216. New-York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1947. * $3.00. 

The First World War let loose a perfect 
babel of voices shouting the merits or de- 
merits of this race or that nationality. 
This was due in part to the efforts of the 
League of Nations to further and protect 
the rights of small racial groups or sup- 
pressed nationalities, and in part to the 
cultivated racial egotism of German super- 
patriots. The resulting heat produced a 
literature marked by gross exaggerations, 
false reasoning, lack of candor, selection 
of evidence, and clever, litigious argumen- 
tation. Especially after the rise of Hit- 
lerian Aryanism it became the fashion to 
assert with great positiveness either that 
all races were equal—the trait seldom 
being specified—or that the very idea of 
race was an ancient superstition and should 
be wholly abandoned or at least replaced 
by some term which on analysis must mean 
the same thing. 

Professor Fairchild has set himself the 
task of correcting some of these errors of 
reasoning and exaggerations of fact. His 
book is marked by candor, an even temper, 
fair-mindedness, and a strong humanistic 
emphasis. It is wholly nontechnical, the 
only statistics used being those of two dec- 
ades or more ago. It presents no new re- 
search and makes no pretense to exhaus- 
tiveness or special originality. It does, 
however, throw the searchlight of reason 
and common sense on many of the half- 
truths and pseudo-scientific claims of anti- 
racialist and race egalitarian. 

After dismissing efforts to discard the 
term “race,” Professor Fairchild discusses 
all too briefly the roles of heredity and so- 
cial environment in making ts what we 
are; distinguishes race from nationality; 
contends that differences in racial history 
should have produced hereditary differ- 
ences; admits that the mental tests are 
not yet entirely satisfactory measures of 
racial mental differences; and repeatedly 
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distinguishes race prejudice from race 
antipathy. He makes some candid re- 
marks on the Jewish question; draws a 
pertinent distinction between old American 
stock and later immigrant elements; dė- 
votes a chapter to certain false or equivo- 
cal assertions regarding race likenesses and 
differences; inserts a chapter on “What To 
Do,” from which one gathers that he would 
enact no more Commitiee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice laws, but would seek “the 
humanizing of the heart of man”; and 
closes with a plea for national unity amidst 
diversity and for sufficient moral courage 
to bring the causes of internal dissension 
into the arena of candid public discussion. 

While this is clearly not a weighty vol- 
ume, it should find its way to many col 
lege reading lists as a corrective to some 
books now used by college classes and as a 
stimulus to further discussion. The au- 
thor makes no use of the new concept of 
genetic groups, or differences in the fre- 
quencies of gene distributions. It should 
be obvious that any human group which 
practices endogamy for generations will 
become more or less distinctive genetically. 
The author does, however, imply this in 
the case of the central core of Jewry. For © 
this reason his statement that the Jewish 
question is one of nationality and the Ne- 
gro problem one of race is acceptable only 
if one attach some degree of genetic segre- 
gation to the nationality concept. The ex- 
cellent and very timely critique of Franz 
Boas (Chapter 7) is marred by the spe- 
cious argument that if the cephalic index 
changes in the course of racial history it 
‘Gs not a race trait at all.” This throws 
both genetics and evolution out the win- 
dow. Then, too, his proposed solutions 
promise little; perhaps there are none short 
of complete amalgamation and assimila- 
tion. The war seems to have widened 
racial tolerance in this country, but one 
cannot be very hopeful that men in gen- 
eral will love their fellow men more in the 
future than throughout the bloody pages 
of two thousand years of history. 

Frank H. HANKINS 
University of Pennsylvania 


Cox, OLIVER CROMWELL. Castė, Class, 
and Race: A Study in Social Dynamics. 
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Pp. xxxviii, 624. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, 1948. 
$7.50. 

_ This is an ambitious and imposing work, 
heavily documented and voluminous. In 
the hands of a scholar whose critical facul- 
ties are on the alert it can be very useful 
in providing pertinent facts, wise observa- 
tions, and stimulating suggestions. Its 
point of view, as might be expected, is 
liberal and humanitarian. 

But tested by the canons of pure scholar- 
ship, it presents certain serious defects. In 
the first place, in the mind of the present 
reviewer, it is a question whether there is 
anything in particular to be gained by 
closely associating caste with class and 
race. The more there is written on caste 
the clearer it seems to be that this par- 
ticular social pattern is so complex, so 
rigid, and so strictly localized as to make 
it rather futile to look for it in anything 
like pure form outside of India. It some- 
times appears that sociologists, in their 
eagerness to find abstract generalities that 
may be expected to show up in any so- 
ciety, are tempted to strain their defini- 
tions very grievously. However, there is 
plenty of room for difference of opinion on 
this point. 

Much more detrimental is the very loose- 
ness of some of Dr. Cox’s own definitions. 
In the first place (once more in the present 
reviewer’s opinion), it is lamentable that 
the author has seen fit to discard the bio- 
logical concept of race, which is the only 
one that can give precision to theoretical 
discussions or practical programs, and 
which has the additional advantage of 
close correspondence with the use of the 
word in nonsociological fields. In its place 
he offers: “a race may be thought of as 
simply any group of people that is gen- 
erally believed to be, and generally ac- 
cepted as, a race in any given area of 
ethnic competition.” This definition clearly 
reveals the “problem approach” which char- 
acterizes the whole book. 

The author’s use of the term “ethnic” is 
even more questionable. “An ethnic may 
be defined as a people living competitively 
in relationship of superordination or sub- 
ordination with respect to some other peo- 
ple or peoples within one state, country, or 
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economic area.” Now an author has a 
right to invent words, or give words spe- 
cial meanings, for the purposes of his own 
work, but this is justifiable only if it is 
absolutely necessary and only if the given 
word is not torn too ruthlessly from its 
accepted connotation in general usage. By 
all possible tests of etymology and usage, 
“ethnic” is an adjective, not a noun. The 
corresponding noun is “ethnos.” Both, ac- 
cording to Websters Dictionary, are ba- 
sically racial in meaning. There is no sug- 
gestion of any gradation of status. Or, if 
one feels the need of a mere sociological 
refinement, he may turn to the Dictionary 
of Sociology, which was created for the 
purpose of establishing some order and 
uniformity in the chaos of sociological 
terminology, and he will find “ethnos” de- 
fined as “a group bound together and 
identified by ties and traits of both race 
and nationality.” 

There can be no hope for precision of 
theoretical analysis and competence of 
practical procedure in the broad field of 
group relations until those who function 
as authorities accept and utilize a high de- 
gree of standardized exactitude in their 
concepts and vocabulary. 

Henry Pratr FAIRCHILD 

New York University 


Watson, Goopwin. Action for Unity. 
Pp. xi, 165. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947. $2.00. 


Those who presume to write Baedekers 
for any field will do well to follow Dr. 
Goodwin Watson’s example; he warns his 
readers not to expect the last word on 
methods toward racial and religious under- 
standing, since his study of techniques is 
very nearly the first word, designed for the 
increasing army of people and groups who 
seek to create “a community where preju- 
dice and discrimination give way to oppor- 
tunity and equal rights for all.” 

Since Dr. Watson’s guidebook has only 
165 pages and his studies were made dur- 
ing war years, his conclusions regarding 
groups at work are necessarily limited. 
But his analysis of the problem itself, the 
patterns of action, and the next moves 
make Action for Unity a must on the read- 
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ing list of senior students of American de- 
mocracy. 

Goodwin Watson has been too long in 
the field of interfaith-interrace relations 
not to realize that men of good will often 
lack the neurotic drives which egg on the 
organized hate groups to continual, often 
effective, action. He realizes even miore 
that good will groups seldom have time or 
critical judgment to evaluate their failures 
and achievements. Therefore his boak will 
serve as a much needed measuring stick. 
Moreover, he offers the minority groups, 
whose judgmepts are often subjective (who 
is otherwise, with a knife against the 
throat?), an objective look at purpose and 
progress. 

There will certainly be agencies which 
feel that their programs have been low- 
rated, but even they must admit that Dr. 
Watson has spoken clear words on a com- 
plex problem—a problem which may be 
the most desperate threat to democracy 
and world peace. 

MARJORIE PENNEY 

Fellowship House, Inc. 

Philadelphia 
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SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


presents 


A CENTENARY OF MARXISM 


Marx AND ENGELS ON _AMERICA....0..seeeccceesceeres «.. Herbert M. Morais 
THE ETHICS OF THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO...... „Howard Selsam 
THE PARADOX OF PROFIT AE S E E OAS esa Rese Thomas Kirkenfeld 
ENGELS ON THE FAMILY.......... E O <... -o - -Bernhard J. Stern 
ORIGINS oF Present Day SocraLIsm «Paul M. Sweesy 
Sarnt Srmon’s PurLosorsy or History Samuel Bernstein 
GERMAN UTOPIANISM: “TRUE” SOCIALISM „Auguste Cornu 
MARX AND THE Utopran WILHELM WEITLING Hans Miihlestein 
Tur EncLIsa Civ. War INTERPRETED BY Marx anD Encexs. . Christopher Hill 
Marx’ DOCTORAL DisserTATION Henry F. Mins 
Margaret Schlauch 

Dirk J. Struik 


i This enlarged issue will be 75¢ 


Regular price per copy, 40¢ Annual Subscription, $1.50 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY, 30 East 20th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
English Representatives: COLLET’S LTD., 40 Great Russell St., London W.C.1 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


VOLUME 42 DECEMBER 1947 ` NUMBER 240 


Controlling Bias in Mail Questionnaires John A, Clausen and Robert N. Ford 
Coordinating the Measurements of Radio Listening “Hans Zeisel 
A Stratified-Random Sample of a Small Finite Population g E A G. Cornell 
Sampling Methods Applied to Estimating Numbers of Commercial Orchards in & 
Commercial Peach Area Franois B. MeVay 
General Methods of Analysis for Incomplete Block Designs 0. Radhakrishna Rao 
Tumbler Mortality George W. Brown anà Merrill M. Flood 
The Relative Power of Three Statistics for Small Sample Destructive Tests 
Paul H. Jacobson 
Simplified Methods of Fitting Certain Types of Growth Curves Dudley J. Cowden 
Lorenz Curve Analysis of Industrial Decentralization George 0. Smith, dr. 
Agricultural Price Index Numbers Arthur G. Peterson 
On the Choice of Forecasting Formulas Paul Q. Hoel 
Use of Variance Components in the Analysis of Hog Prices in Two Markets 
R. L. Anderson 
Statistical Methodology Index, No. 10 Oscar Krisen Buros 
Index to Volume 42, 1947 


BOOK REVIEWS by G. A. Barnard, Albert B. Blankenship, S. Lee Crump, Robert 
Ferber, Louis Guttman, Simon eae Sig D. N. Lawley, S. Morris Livingston, 
Anthony Nesti, George W. Snedecor, P. I. Whelpton, Holbrook Working 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 
1603 K Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Important McGRAW-HILL Books 


The American System of Government 


By Joun H. Fercuson, The Pennsylvania State College, and Dean E. McHenry, 
The University of California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
930 pages, $4.50 
Covers the essential features of the American system of government at all levels—national, 
state, and local. Offers timely treatments of foreign relations and the United Nations; 
federal powers; federally owned and operated enterprises; compulsory military training; 
and control of atomic energy. 





The American Federal Government 


By Joun H. FERGUSON and Dran E. McHenry. McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science, 818 pages, $3.75 


Consists of thoge sections of The American System of Government, which deal with the 
federal government. 


Fundamentals of Economics 


By Myron H. Umererr, Ercin F. Hunt and CuarLes V. Kinter, Northwestern 
University. Ready in spring 
The general organization is along traditional lines, but the theory and viewpoint are 
strictly modern. A feature of the book is the inclusion of problems following most of 
the chapters. 
Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


THE ANNALS MAY 1948 
THE PEACE SETTLEMENTS 


(Tentative title) 


Edited by 


Tuorsten V. Karryarvi, Pa.D. 


i Analyst on Foreign Afairs, Legislative Reference Service 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


This volume is designed to provide a knowledge of the background 
factors affecting the peace settlements of World War II; the treaties 
effected and in prospect; and the political and economic outlook of 
the world. 


$2.00 


(Additional copies to members of the Academy, $1.00 each) 
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How to decide whether you should become 
a member of THE History BOOK CLUB 


that happened in the remote past, or in the 

dead pages of text-hooks, but instead is a 
vital, ever-changing force—if you believe that 
history can be at once well-written and authentic 
—if above all you believe that there is no more 
exciting story in the world than the story of 
America—then we believe that you will find the 
program of The History Book Club of great 
interest and value. 


CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES: The Board of 
Editors* of The History Book Club selects—from 
all the current books published--those which 
are outstanding. But you do not have to accept 
all of the Club's selections—acceptance of as few 
as four in any twelve months’ period will main- 
tain your membership, 


T you believe that history is not something 





” There are no dues or fees for joining. You select 


the book you want to receive, after reading an 
advance description in the Club magazine, 
America in Books; and you pay Yor each book 
after you receive it, the special members’ price 
which is materially less than the regular retail 
price. (A glance at the list of available selections, 
below, will indicate that your savings can be as 
high as 40%, or more.) 


In addition, you will receive a bonus gift book 
on joining (your choice of any of the previous 
selections shown on this page) and you will also 
receive a Dividend book, without charge, for each 
four Club selections ordered, Dividend books are 
special editions which are available only to Club 
members; usually (though not always) a reprint 
of a scarce source book, 


xk k x 
Retait Member's 
1€ books TITLE AUTHOR , Price Price 
stone of | JEFFERSON: WAR AND PEACE Marie Kimball $6.00 $3.75 
>ur Free | EXPERIMENT IN REBELLION Clifford Dowdey $3.75 $3.00 
and one} PONTIAC AND THE 
‘lub selec- INDIAN UPRISING Howard H. Peckham $4.50 $3.50 
pone CONCORD: AMERICAN TOWN Townsend Scudder $5.00 $3.50- 
Wish, youf THE MARCH OF FREEDOM William Harlan Hale $3.00 $2.75 
> tel LIONS UNDER THE THRONE Charles P. Curtis, Jr. $3.50 $3.00 
Free\ THE PROPER BOSTONIANS Cleveland Amory $4.50 $3.00 
and | THE PURITAN OLIGARCHY Thomas J, Wertenbaker $5.00 $3.00 


club 


MAILING THIS COUPON ENROLES YOU. neem min mee K 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, INC.,44 WEST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. Send me as my free Bonus Book (write title) Ja I 





| and start my subscription with (write second title)..serssesorevereeervesveseesnoerorereerirarnerorr tes 


| 
l 
a e P A E A Siemon 
| 
| 


TE gpd understand that I will be sent both books | 


prompdy, and that I will be billed only for the subscription book at the special l 


members’ price, plus 15c for postage and packing, You are to notify me in advance i 
of each coming selection, so that I may make a different selection, or take no book 


Name eioen an 


AEE TOS S12 2o0-onnnensmnernenenee 
(O51 5 EPIN OELE LALOR 


| in that month if I so desire. I am to receive a free Bonus Book for each four Selections | 
] I purchase. I agree to accept four Club selections during each yan aad I may cancel 
| my subscription at any time after purchasing four.such books 


rom the Club. | 

east 

E ADA ica ania ends i 
T ca cia —] 
PEETER A EOE > OE EEEE | 
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ee INEVITABLE PEACE by Carl Joachim Friedrich” 
`The startling parallel between the charter of the United Nations 
and Kant’s essay on Eternal Peace (here reprinted i in its entirety) 
leads to a theraghtful perspective on man’s goals of peace and 
freedom. go. h, March 18, $4.75 + 


a . 
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væ THE UNITED. STATES and ARMAMENTS 
by Merze Tate 


The result of global research, this is the only Book which presents 
a notably complete account of the part America ‘has played—or 
failed to play—in international disarmament from World War I 
through the a problem of international atomic control. $6.00 


Yee REASON and UNREASON in SOCIETY 


by Morris Ginsberg, Martin White Professor of Sociology at 
‘, the London School of Economics 


An excellent exuded of recent trends in Saoer ike causes 
of modern war; anti-Semitism, the whole problem of moral progresi 


æ> ECONOMIC POLICY and DEM 
- THOUGHT Pennsylvania 1776-1860 
by Louis Hartz 


A provocative historical discussion of Pennsylvania, a le: 
during the period between the Revolution and the (| 
Presenting the startling thesis that the theory of “Iai 

“a. actually embraced a vigorous concept of state economi 
Pility. 


an 


IES JOHN COR PANY AT WORK by H 


A thorough: analysis of the process whereby India was 
to British domingtion at the close of the 18th century. Sis 
the bróad conclusion is fhat India was a “wasting asset’ 
despite the econ:ymic advantages which a restricted grot 
The clash betwee non-British private companies and.th 
ments—clashes icyiigated in many cases by the British- 
extent of British participation in drawing the Indian cor 
a close single economic relationship. 


a At all bookstores 








HARVARD oF University 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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